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CIVILIZATION IN THANCE. 


LECTURE THE FIRST. 

of Iba course—Elements of national unity—They exist aud begin to 
be developed in France towards the end of the 10th century—Thence 
dates French civilization—^The feudal period will be the subject of this 
course—It includes the nth,12tb,ond 13th centuries, from Hugh Capet 
to Philippe de Valois—^Proof that these are the limits of the feudal 
period—Plan of the course: History; Ist, of society ; 2nd, of the human 
mind, during the feudal period—The history of society resolves itself 
into, Ist, history of civil society; 2nd, history of religious society—The 
history of the human miud resolves itself into, 1st, history of learned 
literature; 2nd, history of national literature in the rulgar tongue—Im¬ 
portance of the middle ages in the history of French civilization- -The 
present state of opinions concerning the middle ages—Is it true that 
there is danger in historical impartiality and poetical sympathy for this 
period ?—Utility of this study. 

In commencing the last course, X tvas obhged to determine 
its subject, and to explain the motives of my choice. At pre¬ 
sent 1 have not anything of the kind to do. The subject of 
our study is known; the route is traced. I endeavoured to 
place you in the presence of the origins of French civilization 
under the two first races; I propose to follow it through all 
its vicissitudes, in its long and glorious development up to 
the eve of our cwn times. I now, therefore, again take up the 
subject where wo left it, that is to say at the end of the tenth 
tentury, at the accession of the Capetians. 

VOL. lu. e 
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As I told you in concluding the past course, it is there that 
French civilization commences. Hitherto you will recollect, 
we have spoken of Gaulish, Roman, Gallo-Roman, Frankish, 
Gallo-Frankish, civilization; wewere obliged to mak^ of 
foreign names which did not belong to us, in order to express 
with any fulness, a society without unity, without fixedness, 
without entirety. Dating from the end of the tenth century, 
there is no longer anything of this kind; it is now with the 
French, with French civilization, that we have to occupy our¬ 
selves. 

And yet it was at this very epoch that all national and poli¬ 
tical unity was disappearing from our land. All books say this, 
and all facts show it. It was the epoch when the feudal 
bVBtem, that is to say, the disinembennent of the people and 
of power, entirely prevailed. At the eleventh centuiy, the 
soil which we call France was covered with petty nations and 
petty sovereigns, almost strangers one to the other, almost in¬ 
dependent of each other. Kven the very slindow of a central 
government, of a general nation, seemed to have disappeared. 

How comes it that really French civilization and history 
commences exactly at the moment when it was almost impos¬ 
sible to discover a France? 

It is because, in the life of nations, the external visible 
unity, the unity of name and government, although important, 
is not the first, the most real, not that w'hich truly constitutes 
a nation. Theie is a more profound, more powerful unity: 
that which results, not from the identity of government ami 
destiny, but from the similarity of social elements, from the 
eimilarlty of institutions, manners, ideas, sentiments, languages; 
the unity which resides in the men themselves whom the society 
unites together, and not in the forms of their junction; moral 
unity, in point of fact, far superior to political unity, an<l 
which alone can give it a solid foundation. 

Well, it is at the end of the tenth century that the cradle 
of this at once unique and complex being, which has becom<* 
the French nation, is placed. She required many centuries 
and long efforts to extricate herself, and to produce herself in 
her simplicity and grandeur. Still, at this epoch, her elements 
existed, and we begin to catch glimpses of the work of their 
leveiopraent. In the times which we studied in th*^' last 
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tourse, from the fifth to the tenth centurj, under Charle¬ 
magne, for example, external political unity was often greater 
and stronger than at the epoch with which >ve are about to 
occupy ourselves, lint if you go thoroughly into the matter, 
into the moral state of the men themselves, you find there is 
an utter absence of unity. The races are profoundly differ¬ 
ent, and even hostile; the laws, traditions, manners, languages, 
likewise differ and struggle; situations, social relations hav<j 
neither generality nor fixedness. At the end of the tenth 
and at the commencement of tlie eleventh century, there was 
no kind of political unity like that of Charlemagne, but races 
began to amalgamate; diversity of laws according to origin 
is no longer the principle of all legislation. Social situations 
have acquired some fixedness ; institutions not the same, but 
throughout analogous, tlie feudal institutions prevailed, or 
nearly so, over all the land. In place of the radical, impe^ 
vishable diversity of the Latin language and the Germanic 
languages, two languages began to be formed, the Homan 
language of the south, and the Homan language of the north, 
doubtless different, but still of the same origin, of the same 
character, and destined one day to become amalgamated. 
Diversity also began to be effaced from tlie soul of men, from 
their moral existence. The German is less addicted to liia 
Germanic traditions and habits; he gradually detaclies him¬ 
self from the past to belong to liis present situation. It is the 
same with the Homan; he thinks less of the ancient empire, 
of its fall, and of the sentiments which it gave rise to in 
him. Over conquerors and conquered, the new, actual facts, 
which are common to them, daily exercise more influence. 
In a word, political unity is almost null, real diversity still 
very great, and yet at bottom there is more of true unity than 
there has been for five centuries. Wc begin to catch glimpses 
of the elements of a nation ; and the proof is, that from tlii*^ 
epoch the tendency of all these social elements to conjoin, 
to assimilate and form themselves into great nuisaes, that is 
to say, the tendency towards national unity, and thence 
towards political unity, becomes the dominant characteristic- 
the gi^t fact of the history of French civilization, the 
general and constant fact around which all our study wiU 
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The development of this fact, the triumph of this tendency, 
has made the fortune of France. It is by this especially that 
she has outstripped the other nations of the continent in the 
career of civilization. Look at Spain, Italy, even Ger¬ 
many: what is it that they want? They have progressed far 
more slowly than France towards moral unity, towards the 
formation into a single people. Even there where moral 
unity has been formed, or nearly so, as in Italy and Germany, 
'is transformation into political unity, the birth of a general 
government, has been slackened or almost entirely stopped. 
France, more happy, arrived more rapidly and more com¬ 
pletely at that double unity, not the only principle, but the 
only pledge of the strength and grandeur of nations. It was 
at the end of the tenlli century tliat it, so to speak, commcncc<l 
its progress towards this important result. It is, therefore, 
from this epoch that Freneli civilization really dates; it is there 
that we may begin to study it under its true name. 

The feudal period, that is, the period when the feudal system 
was the dominant fact of our country, will be tlie subject of 
the present course. 

It is comprehended between Hugh Capet and Philippe de 
Valois, that is, it embraces the eleventh, twelftli, and thir- 
tf.enth centuries. 

That these are the true limits, the career of the feudal 
system, it is easy I think to establish. 

The peculiar general character of feudalism, as 1 liuve 
just repeated, and as every one know’s, is the dismember¬ 
ment of the people and of power into a multitude of petty 
nations and petty sovereigns; the absence of any universal 
nation, of any central government. Let us see the limits in 
which this fact is contained. These limits will necessarily he 
tliose of the feudal period. 

"We may, if I do not deceive myself, recognise them espe¬ 
cially by three symptoms. 

1. To what enemies did feudalism succumb? "Who oppo>ed 
it in France? Two powers; royalty on the one hand, on tie' 
other, the commons. By royalty a central government was 
formed in France, by tlie commons was formed an universal 
nation, which grouped itself around the central government 

At the end of the. tenth century, royalty aud the commons 
were not vbiblei or at all events scarcely visible. At tlio 
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commeiiecment of the fourteenth century, 
h‘^ad of ’^hc slate the commons were the body of the nation. 
The two forces tn which the feudal system was to succumb 
had then attained, not, indeed, their entire development, but 
a decided preponderance. By this symptom we may then 
say that there the feudal period, properly so called, stops, 
since the absence of any universal nation, and of all central 
power, is its essential characteristic. ^ 

Here is a second symptom which assigns the same limits to 


the feudal period. 

From the tenth to the fourteenth century, wars, wluch 
were then the principal event of history, have, at least the 
greater part of them, the same characteristic. Tliey are in¬ 
ternal, civil wars, as it were in the bosom of feudalism itself. 
It is a suzerain who endeavours to acquire the territory of 
liis vassals; vassals wlio dispute among themselves certain 
portions of the territory. Such appear to us, with the excep¬ 
tion of the crusades, almost all the wars of Louis le Gros, of 
Philip August, Saint Louis, and Philippe le Bel. It is 
from the very nature of the feudal society that their causes 


and effects arise. 

With the fourteenth century the character of war changed. 
Then began the foreign wars; no longer a vassal agai nst suzerain, 
or vassal against vassal, but nation against nation, government 
against government. On the accession of Philippe de Valois, 
the great wars between the French and the English broke 
out—the claims of the kings of England, not upon any parti¬ 
cular fief, but upon the whole laud, and upon the throne of 
France—and they continued up to Louis XI. They were no 
longer feudal, but national wars ; a certain proof that the 
feudal period stopped at this limit, that another society had 
already commenced. 

Lastly, if we address ourselves to a third kind of indication, 
if we interrogate the great events which we are accustomed, 
and with reason, to look upon as the result, as the expression of 
feudal society, we shall find that they are all included within 
the epoch of which we speak. The crusades, that great 
adventure of feudalism and its popular glory, finished, or 
near!} finished, with Saint Louis and the thirteenth century; 
we hear afterwards but a futile echo of them. Chivalry, 
that poetical daughter, that ideal, so to speak, of the feudal 
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stem, is equally inclosed in tlie same limits. In the four* 
toeiith century it was on the decline, and a kniglit errant 
alieady appears a ridiculous personage. Komantic and 
chivalrous literature', the troubadours, the trouveres, in a 
uord, all the institutions, all the facts which may be looked 
upon as the results, the companions of feudalism, alike 
belong to the eeventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 
That, therefore, is evidently the feudal period; and wl>en I 
confine it to these limits, I do not adopt an arbitrary, purely 
conventional classification; it is the fact. 

Now, how shall we study this epoch? What method W'ill 
best make it known to us? 

It will, I hope, be borne in mind, that I have I’egardeil 
civilization as tlie result of two great facts; the development, 
on the one hand of society, on the other, of individual man. 
I have therefore always been careful to retrace external ami 
internal civilization, the history of society and the Instory ot' 
man, of human relations and of human ideas, political history 
and intellectual history. 

We shall follow the same method here, we shall examine 
tlic feudal period from tins twofold point of view. 

From the political point of view, in confining ourselves to 
the history ot society, we shall find from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, as from the fifth to the tenth, two societies 
closely bordering oji each other, dovetailed, as it were, into 
one another, yet essentially distinct: the civil society and the 
religious society, the church and the state; we shall study 
them separately, as we have hitlierto done. 

Civil society is to be considered, first, in the facts wliieh 
constitute it, and which show us wliat it has been; secondly, 
in the legislative and political movements which emanate 
Irom it, and upon which its character is imprinted. 

The three great facts of the feudal ])criod, the three facts 
whose nature and relations compreliend the history of civili¬ 
zation during these three centuries, are—1, tlsc possessors 
of fiefs, the feudal association itself; 2, above and by tlie side 
of the feudal association, in intimate relation with it, and yet 
reposing upon other principles, and applying itself to create 
a distinct existence, royalty; 3, below and by the aide of 
the feudal association, also in intimate relation with it, and 
yet also reposing upon other principles, and .abouring to 
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separate itself, the commons. The history of tiiuse tUiyi 
facts, and of their reciprocal action is, at this epoch, the his¬ 
tory of civil society. 

With regal’d to the written monuments that remain to u?, 
there are four principal ones: two collections of laws which 
modern learning, wrongly I think, would call codes; and two 
works of jurisconsults. The legislative monuments are— 
1. The collection of tlie ordinances of the kings of France, 
and especially the establissements of Saint Louis. 2. His 
assises of the Frank kingdom of Jerusalem, drawn up by 
order of Godefry de Bouillon, which reproduce the image ot 
the feudal society more completely and more faithfully than 
any other document. 

The two works of jurisconsults are—1. The Coutume de 
Beauvaisis, by Beaumanoir. 2. The Traite de Vancienne 
Jurisprudence des Frangais; on Ootiseih aun Amiy by Pierre 
de Fontaines. 

I shall study with you these monuments of the feudal legis¬ 
lation as I have studied the barbarian laws and capitularies, 
by carefully analysing them, and attempting to thoroughly 
comprehend their contents and to exactly understand their 
nature. 

From civil society we shall pass to religious society; we 
shall consider it, as we have already done, 1. In itself, in its 
peculiar and internal organization. 2. In its relations with 
civil society, with the state. 3. Finally, in its relations with 
the external government of the universal church—that is, 
with papacy. 

The history of society, if I do not deceive myself, will thus 
be completed; we sh^ then enter into the history of the 
human mind. At this epoch it resides in two great facts, 
two distinct literatures: 1. A learned literature; written in 
Latin, addressed solely to the learned classes, lay or ecclesias¬ 
tical, and which contains the theology and philosophy of the 
time. 2. A national, popular literature, entirely in the vulgar 
tongue, addressed to the whole community, particularly to 
idlere and to the lower classes. Whosoever neglects either 
of these two facts, whoever does not thoroughly understand 
these two literatures, who does not see them marching abreast, 
rarely dose to each other, rarely acting upon one another, 
out both powerful and holding an important place, who doe.^ 
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Hot see all this, will have but an incomplete ami false idea of 
the intellectual history of this epoch, of the state and progress 
of sued. 

6ucb, in its whole, is the plan of the present course. 

Here, mo?t assuredly, is a vast field opened to our study. 

I'here is here enough long to excite and nourish learned 
curiosity. But is so great an epoch of our history—is France 
in the rudest crisis of her development—in a word, the middle 
ages, are they with us a mere matter of learning, a mere 
object of curiosity? Have we not the most universal and 
pressing interest in thoroughly understanding it? Has the 
past no other value attached to it than for erudition? has it 
become totally foreign to the present, to our life? 

Two facts, if I mistake not, two contemporary visible facts, 
prove that such is not the case. 

The imagination at the present day is evidently gratified 
in carrying itself back towards this epoch. Its traditions, 
its manners, its adventures, its monuments, have an attraction 
for the public which cannot be mistaken. We may, upon 
this subject, interrogate letters and the arts; we may open 
the histories, romance, poems of our time; we may enter the 
furniture and curiosity shops; everywhere we shall see tlie 
middle ages cultivated, reproduced, occupying the thought^ 
amusing the taste of that portion of the public which has 
time to spare for its intellectual wants and pleasures. 

At the same time there is manifested, on the part of some 
enlightened and honourable men, sincere friends to the learn¬ 
ing and progress of humanity, an increasing aversion towards 
this epoch and all which recals it. In their eyes, those who 
there seek inspirations, or merely poetical pleasure, carry 
literature back towards barbarism; in their eyes, tliose who, 
from a political point of view, and amidst an enormous mass 
of error and of evil, seek to find in it anything of good, those, 
whether they wish it or not, favour the system of despotism 
and privilege. These unrelenting enemies of the middle 
deplore the blindness of the public who can take any 
pleasure in going back, merely in imagination, amidst those 
barbarous ages, and seem to predict, if this despotism con¬ 
tinues, the return of all the absurdities, of all the evils, which 
then weighed upon nations. 

This clearly proves that the middle ages are quite other 
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S>Q and criticism, to sentiments more general, more full o 

lifp than that of mere curiosity. « ,, i* . v i 

HoTcan we be surprised at this? The twofold fact wh.cb 

I spoke of is exactly the result, and as it were a new form ot 

the'^two essential characteristics of the middle ages, the fa o 

facts bv which that epoch has held so great a place in tin 

history of our civilization, and influenced posterior ages so 

^ On the^one hand, it is impossible to overlook the fact that 
there is the cradle of modern societies and manners. 
aate—1. Modern languages, and especially our own. 2. Mo¬ 
dern literatures, precisely in all that there is in them of the 
national, the original, of the foreign to all mere learning, to 
11 imitation of other times, of other countries. 3. Die 
greater portion of modern monuments, monuments in which, 
for many centuries, the people have assembled, and still con¬ 
tinue to assemble, churches, palaces, town-halls, works of .art 
and public utility of every kind. 4. Almost all historical fami¬ 
lies, families who have played a part and placed their name 
in the various phases of our destiny. 6. A large number ol 
national events, important in themselves, and for a long time 
popular, the crusades, chivalry; in a word, almost everything 
which for centuries has filled and agitated the imagination of 
the French people. 

This is evidently the heroic age of modern nations, among 
others, of France. What more natural than its poetical nfflii- 
once and attraction? 

By the side of this fact, however, w’C encounter another no 
less incontestable: the social state of the middle ages was con¬ 
stantly insupportable and odious, and especially so in France. 
Never did the cradle of a nation inspire it with such antipa- 
hy; the feudal system, its institutions and principles, never 
obtained that unhesitating adhesion, the result of habit, which 
nations have often given to the very worst systems of social 
organization. France constantly struggled to escape from 
them, to abolish them. Whosoever dealt them a blow, kings, 
jurisconsults, the church, was sanctioned and became popular; 
despotism it^lf, when it seemed a means of deliverance from 
them, was accepted as a benefit. 
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T)je eighteenth century and the French revolution have 
n lor U6 tiie last phase, the definitive expression of this 
fact of our history. Wlien they broke forth, tlie social state 
of tlie middle ages had long been changed, enervated, dis¬ 
solved. Yet it was against its consequences and recollections 
that, in the popular mind and intention, this great shock was 
more especially accomplished. Tlie society which then pe¬ 
rished, was tlic society which the Germanic invasion had 
created in the west, and of wliich feudalism was the first and 
essential form. It was, in truth, no longer in existence: yet 
it was against it that the revolution was directed. 

But precisely because of this fact, precisely because the 
eighteenth century and the revolution were the definitive 
explosion of the national antipathy to the social state of the 
middle ages, two tilings were inevitably destined to liappen, 
and in fact did liappen; 1. In tlieir Niolent efibrts ogaiust the 
memory ami remains of this epoch, tlie eighteenth century 
and the revolution would necessarily fail in impartiality towards 
it, and would not recognise the good which might be met with 
in it; and it would in like manner overlook its poetical cha¬ 
racter, its merit, and its attractions as the cradle of certain 
elements of the national life. The epochs in which the 
critical spirit dominates, that is to say, those which occupy 
themselves more especially with examining and demolishing, 
generally understand but little of the poetical times, those 
times when man complacently gives himself to the impulsion 
of his manners and the facts wliich surround him. They un¬ 
derstand more especially little of what there is of the true and 
poetical in the times against which they make war, Opeu 
the writings of the eighteenth century, those at least which 
really have tlie character of the ejioch, and contributed to 
the great revolution then accomplished; you will see that the 
human mind there shows itself very little sensible of the 
poetical merit of any social state much dilfci ing from the type 
which they tlien conceived and followed, especially of the 
poetical merit of the rude and unrefined times, and, among 
those times, of the middle ages. The JEssai sur les mteurs et 
fesprit dcs nations is in this way the most faithful image of 
the general disposition of the age: look there for the history 
f)f tlie middle ages: you will see that Voltaire incessantly 
applied himself to the task of extracting all that is <;r'xss. 
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odious, Ciilamitous, in tins epoch. Hi was 
thoroughly right in the definitive judgment which he ga\ i» 
of it, and in his efforts to abolish its remains. But that is all 
that he sees of it; he thinks only of judging and abolishing, 
in his historical writings, that is to say, in his works of 
polemical criticism; for Voltaire has done other things than 
criticism. Voltaire was also a poet, and when he gave him¬ 
self up to his imagination, to his poetical instincts, he found 
impressions greatly differing from his judgment. He Im^ 
^»|^uken of the middle ages elsewhere than in the Essai sur 

fts niceurs et Vesprit des nations, and how has he spoken of it? 

% 

“ Oh! rheureux temps que celui de ces fabici, 

Des boDS demons, des esprits familiei'». 

Des farfadets, aux mortels secourables ! 

On ecoutait tons ces fails admirables 
Dans son chateau, pres d’un large foyer. 

Le pere et Toncle, et la mere et la filU*, 

Et les Toisins, et toute la famille, 

Ourraient foreUle d monsieur raumoub r, 

Qui leur faisait des contes de sorcier. 

On a baoni les demons et les fees; 

Sous la raison les graces etouffees 
Livrent uos cceurs a I'insipidite; 

I.e raisonncr tristement s’accr^itc ; 

On courr, betas! aprds la xeritc: 

Ab! croyez moi, I’errcur a son merite.*’ 

Voltaire is wrong to call the poetical side of these ohl tiinr* 
trreur; Poetry there doubtless associated herself with many 
errors; but in herself she was true, although of a truth very 
dinerent from philosophical truth, and she answered to very 
cguimate wants of human nature. This incidental observa¬ 
tion, however, is of but little importance; what is nece-ssary to 
remarked, is the singular contrast between Voltaire the 
p^t, and Voltaire the critic. The poet acutely feels for the 
middle ages impressions to which the critic shows himself an 
enure stranger; the one deplores the loss of those impressions 
which the other applies himself to destroy: nothing, surely, 
better manifests that want of political impartiality and poeti¬ 
cal sympathy in the eighteenth 
spoke. 


century, of which I just now 
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VTc are now in the reaction against the tendency of the age 
winch preceded us. This fact is evidenced in the diiectiou 
now taken, at least for the most part, by historical studies, 
by works of general literature following the public taste, 
and also in the indignation of the exclusive partisans of the 
eighteenth century. Is this indignation legitimate? Is the 
danger denounced from this reaction so great? is there any 
danger at all? 

In a literary point of view I shall not absolutely deny it. I 
would not say that there is not some exaggeration, something 
of mania in this return of the imagination towards the middle 
ages, and that good sense and good taste have not a little 
suffered from it. The reaction, followed with much talent, ap* 
))ears to me, upon the whole, a groping rather than a regenera¬ 
tion. In my opinion, it proceeds from very distinguished men, 
sometimes sincerely inspired, but who often deviate in seeking 
a good vein, rather than from people who have found one, and 
are working it with confidence. But in truth, in the actual 
state of society and mind, the evil cannot become very grave. 
Are not publicity and criticism always at hand in the literary 
world as well as in the political world, and always ready to 
render everywhere the same services, to warn, restrain, to 
combat, in fine to prevent us from falling under the exclusive 
domination of a coterie or system? They do not spare the 
new school; and the public, the genuine and general public, 
while receiving it with gentleness, does not seem disposed to 
become subjected by it. It judges it, and sometimes even 
rebukes it rather roughly. Nothing, therefore, seems to me 
to indicate that barbarism is about to resume sway over the 
national taste. 

Besides, we must take life where life manifests itself) 
the wind, from whatever quarter it blows; talent, wherever it 
has pleased Heaven to bestow it. For we need above all things 
in the literary world talent and life. The wor.->t that can 
happen to us here is immobility and sterility. 

Is danger to political impartiality the character of the 
reaction which they deplore? This must be absolutely denied. 
Impartiality will never be a popular tendency, the error ot 
the masses; they are governed by simple, exclusive ideas and 
passions: there is no fear of their ever judging too favourably 
of the middle ages and their social state. Present interests, 
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national traditions in this respect preserve, if not all tlieir 
potency, at least sufficient influence to prevent all excess. 
The impartiality which is spoken of will scarcely penetrate 
below the regions of science and of philosophical discussion. 

And what is it in these regions themselves, and among 
the very men who most pique themselves on it? Does it 
impel them in any way towards the doctrines of the middle 
ages? to any approbation of their institutions—of their social 
state? Not in the least degree. The principles upon which 
modem societies rest, the progress and tlie requirements 
of reason and of human liberty, have certainly not firmer 
more zealous defenders, than the partisans of historical im- 
j)nrtiality; they are first in the breach, and more exposed 
than any others to the blows of their enemies. They have 
no esteem for the old forms, the fanatic and tyrannical classi¬ 
fication of feudal France, the work of force, which ages and 
enormous labours have had such difficulty in reforming. 
What they claim is a full and free judgment of this past of 
the country. They do not believe that it was absolutely 
destitute of virtue, liberty, or reason, nor that we are entitled 
to contemn it for its errors and fallings off in a career in 
which, even in the present day, after such progress, so man> 
victories, we are ourselves advancing so laboriously. 

There is evidently therein no danger either for the libertj 
of the human mind, or for the good organization of society. 

Might there not be, on the other band, great advanta^'es in 

this historical impartiality, this poetical sympathy for ancient 
trance? 


And first, is it nothing to have a source of emotions 
and pleasures opened to the imagination? All this lono^ 
e()och. all this old history, in which one hitherto saw nothina 
but absurdity and barbarism, becomes for us rich in great 
ineraones, iii noble adventures, in events and sentiments 
m winch we feel a vivid interest. It is a domain restored tc 
that need of emotion, of sympathy, which, thanks to God, 
nothing can stifle m our nature. The imagination plays an 
immense part in the life of men and of nations. In order to 

energetic passion is neces- 
sary, hke that which animated the eighteenth century and 
the res olution, a nch and varied spectacle. The ^iient 
clone, the present without passion, the calm and reguL pi^ 
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.Hcnt, does not suffice for the human soul; it feels narrow und 
poor in it; it desires more extension, more variety. Jlcnee 
tlje importance and the charm of the past, of national tradi¬ 
tions, of all that portion of the life of nations in which ima- 
urination wanders and freely enjoys itself, amidst a space far 
more vast than actual life. Nations may one moment, under 
tlie influence of a violent crisis, deny their past—even curse 
it; they cannot forget it, nor long or absolutely detach them¬ 
selves from it. On a certain occasion, in one of the ephemeral 
parliaments held in Kngland under Crom^vell, in that whicli 
took the natne of one of its members, a ridiculous personage, 
in the Karebone parliament, a fanatic arose, and demanded 
tljat in all the offices, in all public establishments, they should 
destroy the archives, the records, all the written monuments of 
old England. This was an excess of that fever which some¬ 
times seizes nations, amidst the most useful, tlm most glorious 
regeneru’ions; Cromwell, more sensible, l>ad tlie proposition 
rejected. Is it to l)e supposed that it would long liave had tlie 
assent of England, that it would truly have attained its end? 

In my opinion, the school of the eighteenth century has 
more than once committed this mistake of not comprehending 
the whole of the part which imagination plays in the life of 
man and of society. It has attacked, cried down, on the one 
hand, everything ancient, on tlie other, all which jissumed to 
he eternal, history and religion: that is, it has seemed to dis¬ 
pute, to wish to take from men the past and the future, in order 
to concentrate tliein in the present. I he mistake explains 
itself, even excuses itself by the ardour of the struggle tiu-n 
on foot, and bv tlie empire of the passion of the moment, 
which satisfied tliose requirements of emotion and of imagina¬ 
tion, imperishable in human nature. But it is no less serious 
und of serious consequence. It were easy to show the proof 
and effects of this in a thousand details of our contempora¬ 
neous history. 

It has, moreover, been made matter of complaint, and with 
reason, that our history was not national, that we were in 
want of associations, of popular traditions. To this fact some 
of the faults of our literature, and even of our character, have 
been imputed. Should it then be extended beyond these 
natural limits? Is it to be regretted that the past should 
again become something, for us, that we should agaiu take 
fcoine interest in it? 
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til a political point of view, and in an entirely positive 
aim, this were a valuable advantage. The power of associa¬ 
tions in fixing and fertilizing institutions is very great. 
Our institutions are beneficial and powerful; they rest upon 
truly national interests, upon ideas which have penetrated 
deeply into minds. Still they are young; tin y do not claim 
the authority of a long experience, at all events not of a 
long national experience. It was in the name of )*easun, nt 
philosophy, that they first appeared: they took birtli in doc¬ 
trines: a noble origin, but for sometime subject to the unrer- 
tainties, the vicissitudes of the human mind. What more 


useful than to make them thus strike root in the past: to 
unite the principles and guarantees of our social oj-der to 
principles half seen, to guarantees sought in the same path 
through ages? Facts are at present popular; facts liave 
favour and credit. AVell, let the institutions, the ideas whieli 
are dear to us, be strongly established in the bosom of facts, 
of the facts of all time; let the trace of them be everywhere, 
lound; let them everywhere reappear in our history. They 
will thence derive force, and we ourselves dignity; for a na 
tion has higher esteem for itself, and has greater pride in 
Itself, when it can thus, in a long series of ages, prolong its 
destiny and its sentiments. ® 

Lastly, another advantage, an advantage of an entirely dif¬ 
ferent nature, but no less considerable, must result to uj from 
impartiality towards the middle ages, and from an attentive 
and familiar contemplation of that epucli. 

That the social reform which is brought about in our times 

'*■“0 of souse can deny. Never 

he " itl. more justice, never ),as 

tn^esult been a more general well-being. 

but 1 am convinced that a 
correspondent moral reform has also been accomplished- that. 

perhaps, at no epoch has there been, upon the whole, so much 

propriety m human life, so many men living r^ukrlv thm 

wilir Pr^iMi**''® oeoessary to reprSs indfvidua 

as m’uph ^ ^ morally, I am convinced, has made almon 

c^nnSj. “"-I P^^Pority of tl‘ 

But under another point of view we hnvp T ♦htVi. t 
to gam, and we are justly reproachable. We uWd for 
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filt/ yoari under the influence of general ideas, more and 
more accredited and powerful, under the weight of formi¬ 
dable, almost indescribable events. Thence has resiUted a 
certain weakness, a certain effeminacy in minds and in cha^ 
racters. Individual wills and convictions want energy and 
confidence in themselves. They think with a common 
opinion, they obey a general impulse, they give way to an 
external necessity. Whether to resist or to act, each has 
but little idea of his own strength, little confidence in his 
jwn thoughts. The individuality, in a word, the inward 
and personal energy of man, is weak and timid. Amidst 
the progress of general liberty, men seem to have lost the 
proud sentiment of their own liberty. 

Such were not the middle ages; the social condition of 
tljose ages was deplorable; human morality very inferior, 
according to what is told us, to that of our times. But in 
men, individuality was strong—will, energetic. 

There were then few general ideas which governed all 
minds, few events which, in all parts of the territory, in all 
?ituations, weighed upon characters. The individual dis¬ 
played himself upon Ins own account, according to his own 
inclination, irregularly, and with confidence;^ the moral 
nature of man appeared here and there witli all its ambition, 
all its energy. A spectacle not only dramatic and attractive, 
but instructive and useful; which ofiers us nothing to regret, 
nothing to imitate, but much to learn from, were it only by 
constantly recalling our attention to that wherein we are de¬ 
ficient, by showing us what a man may do when he knows 
how to believe and to will. 

Such merits certainly will justify the care which we shall 
take in our study; and it will, I hope, be seen, that in being 
just fully just towards this great epoch, there is for us ns 
danger and seme benefit. 

O 
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SECOND EECTUKE. 


}|«ercwty for studying the progressive foruiatloD of the feudal system— It m 
often forgotten Uiat social facts form themselves but slowly, and in 
forming tbemselveB undergo many vicissitudes—Analysis of the feudal 
system in its essential elements. They are three in number: 1. The 
nature of territorial property; 2. Amalgamation of sovereignty and pro¬ 
perty; 3. Hierarchical organization of the feudal association—Stale of 
territorial property from the 0th to the 10th century—Origin and meaning 
of the word feodum —is synonymous with History of 

benefices, from the 8th to the 10th century—Examination of the system 
of Montesquieu concerning the legal gradation of the duration of bene- 
ttces—Causes of the increase of tbe number of benefices—Almost al 
landed property became feudal. 


It has been shown that the fetuhil period embraces the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Before entering 
upon it, before studying it in itself and according to the 
plan which I have drawn out, it is necessary that we should 
have some distinct idea of the origins of feudalism; it is ne¬ 
cessary to follow it, and to present it to our minds in all 
the various phases of its progressive formation, from the fifth 
to the tenth century. 

I intentionally say, its progressive formation. No great 
fac^ no socialstate, makes its appearance complete and at once; 
it is formed slowly, successively; it is tbe result of a multi¬ 
tude of different facts, of different dates and origins, which 
modify and combine themselves in a thousand ways before 
constituting a whole presenting itself in a clear and sys¬ 
tematic form, reedving a special name and standinc throutrh 
a long life. ^ 

This is so simple, so evident a truth, that, at first sight, it 
ecems useless to call it to mind; it is, however, necessary to do 

troL. ID* o 
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SO, for It has been and is constantly forgotten. An hi9t:)rieal 
epoch etMierally studied when it has ceased, a sovdal con¬ 
dition when it has disappeared. It is, then, in their entirety, 
under their complete and doBnitive form tliat that epoch 
and that condition arc presented to the mind of the ob¬ 
server or the historian. He is easily led to suppose that i: 
has always been thus; he easily forj^ets that those facts, 
which he contemplates in all tlieir development, commenced, 
increased, and while increasing underwent numermia nteta- 
morphoses; and he proposes to see, and every whei e seeks them, 
such as he knew and conceived them at the time of their ftdl 
U:aturity. 

Numerous and various errors arise from this inclina¬ 
tion, in the history even of beings whose unity and whose 
perinauence is the greatest and most visible in the history 
of men. Why are there so many contradictions and un¬ 
certainties concerning the character and moral destinies of 
I^Iahomet, of Cromwell, or of Napoleon? Why those pro¬ 
blems concerning their sincerity or hypocrisy, their egoism 
or patriotism? Because people want to see them, as it were, 
simultaneously, and as having co-exietciit in them dispositiens 
and ideas which were successively <leveloped; because they 
forget that, without losing their essential identity, they greatly 
and constantly changed; that the vicissitudes of their ex¬ 
ternal destiny corresponded to internal revolutions, often 
unseen by their contemporaries, but real and powerful. It 
they followed them step by step, from their first appear¬ 
ance in the world until their death, if they were present 
at that secret work of their moral nature amidst the mobility 
and activity of their life, they would perceive many of those 
incoherences, those absurdities which surprise them, disap¬ 
pear, or at least become attenuated; and then only would 
they truly know and understand them. 

If it be thus in the history of individual beings, the most 
simple of all, and whose duration is so short, with how much 
more reason is it in the history of societies, of those general 
facts, 80 vast, so complex, and which extend throjgb so 
many centuries! It is here especially that there is danger 
of overlooking the variety of origins, the complication and 
slowness of formation. We have a striking example of ♦his 
ia the matter which occiu^ies us. Few historical oro- 
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bk ms have been more differently and eagerly debated than 
that as to when and how the feudal system commenced. To 
apeak only of French scholars and publicists, Chantereau- 
Lefevre, Salvaing, Brussel, de Boulainvilliers, Dubos, Mably, 
Montesquieu, and many others: each forms a different idea of 
it. Whence arises this diversity? It is that they have 
almost all proposed to find the feudal system entire even in 
its very cradle, to 6nd it such as they see it is at the epoch of 
its full development. Feudalism has, as it were, entered at 
once into their mind; and it is in this condition, at this stage 
of its history, that they have everywhere sought it. And a», 
notwithstanding, each of them has applied himself more par¬ 
ticularly to such and such a characteristic of the feudal 
system, and has made it to consist in one particular element 
rather than another, they have been led into immensely dit’- 
fereiit ideas of the epoch and mode of its formation; itlcas 
which may be easily rectifiea and reconciled as soon as 
people will consent not to forget that feudalism took 
five centuries in forming, and that its numerous elements, 
during this long epoch, belong to very different elements and 
ongins. 

* 1 , idea, and never losing sight of it, 

that X shall endeavour to trace the history of its progressive 

formation, rapidly and as a preparation to the study of 
leudaliam itself. 


To succeed in this, it is necessary—first, to determine the 
prmcipal facts, the essential elements of this social condition; 
it ^ 1 ? properly constitute it, and distinguish 

® to foUow these facts through 

each isolately and in itself, 
r^nw junctions and combinations which at the end of five 
centuries resulted la feudalism. 

fvstem constitueot elements of the feudal 

may, I think, be reduced to three. 

..oiA-* ti&tnre of territorial property, real full 

« superior, imposing cerSin 
P^nal obligations on its possessor, under pain*^of forSt^e 
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inhabitants of that soil, of the whole or nearly the whole of 
those ri<Thts which constitute what we now call sovereignty, 
and whrch are now possessed only by the government, the 

public power. . . 

3. The hierarchical system of legislative, judicial, military 

institutions, which united the possessors of fiefs among them¬ 
selves, and formed them into a general society. ^ 

These, if I am not mistaken, are the truly essential and 
constitutive facts of feudalism. It would be easy to resolve 
it into a larger number of elements, to assign to it a greatei 
number of characteristics; but these, I think, are the prin¬ 
cipal, and contain all the others. I shall therefore confine 
myself to them, and sum them up by saying, that proper!}' to 
comprehend the progressive development of feudalism,we have 
to study: first, the history of territorial property, that is, the 
state of lands; secondly, the history of sovereignty and ot the 
social state, that is, the state of persons; thirdly, the history 
of the political system, that is, the state of institutions. _ 

I enter at once into the matter; the history ot territorial 

property will now occupy us. ^ j 

At the end of the tenth century, when feudalism was de¬ 
finitively constituted, its territorial element, as you know, 
bore the name of fef {feodum, feudum\ A writer replete 
with sense and learning, Brussel, in his Exarntn de fusage 
general des FUfs aux 11, 13, et 14 sieclcs, says, that the 
word fief (feodum) did not originally mean the land itsell, 
the body of the domain, but only what in feudal language is 
called the tenure of the land, that is, its relation of dependence 

towards such or such a suzerain: ^ .is , 

“ Thus ” «iays he, “ when king Louis le Jeuiie notifies by 
a charter of riie year 1167, that count Henry of Champagne 
has granted the fic/oC Savegny to Bartholomew, bishop o. 
Beauvais, it is only to be understood from this, that wunt 
Henry had granted the dependence of Savegny to the bishop 
of Beauvais; so that this land which had hitherto been held 
immediately from the count of Champagne was thenceforward 

only to hold of him as a sub-fief.” ^ 

I think that Brussel is mistaken. It is very improbable 

that the name of feudal property meant at 

quality, the attribute of that property, and not the thing itteit. 

'When the first lands which became fiefs were given, it wu 
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not au^eraiaty alone which was conferred; the donors evidcn tly 
.*ave the land itself. At a later period, when the feudal 
system and its ideas had gained some firmness and develop- 
laent, then they might have distinguished the tenure oi the 
domain, have given one apart from the other, and designatj^d 
it by a particular word. It may be that at this epocli the 
word y?^was often used for the tenurCy independently of the 
body of the land. But such could not have been the primi¬ 
tive meaning of feodum ; the domain and the tenure were surely 
originally confounded in language as in fact. 

However this may be, the word is only found at a late 
period in the documents of our history. It appears for the 
first time in a charter of Charles le Gros, in 884. It is there 
repeated three times, and almost at the same epoch it is also 
met with elsewhere. Its etymology is uncertain; many have 
been assigned to it. I shall point out but two of them, as 
those alone which I consider probable. According to some 
(and this is the opinion of most of the French jurisconsults, 
of Cujas among others), the word feodum is of Latin origin; 
it comes from the word JideSy and means the land in consi¬ 
deration of which people were bound to fidelity towards a 
suzerain. According to others, and especially according to 
German writers,is of German origin, and comes from 
two ancient wor^, of wliich one has disappeared from the 
German languages, while the other still exists in many, par¬ 
ticularly in the English, from the word fcy feey reward, re- 
compence, and from the radical ody property, goods, posses¬ 
sion; so that feodum means a property given in recompence, 
by way of pay or reward. 

The Germanic origin seems to me far more probable than 
the Latin origin: first, because of the very construction of 
the word, and next, because that, at the time when it was 
introduced into our territory, it was from Germany that 
it came; lastly, because, in our ancient Latin documents, 
this kind of property bears a different name—that of bene^ 
Jictum, The word benejicium very frequently occurs in 
our historical documents from the fifth to the tenth century, 
and these evidently indicate the same condition of territorial 
property which, at the end of the eleventh century, took the 
name of feodum. For a long time after this epoch, the two 
Words are synonymous; so that in the very charter referred 
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to, of Charles le Gros, down to a charter of the eiuj>eror 
Frederic I., of feodum and benejicium are used indif* 

IVrentlv. 

In order, tlierefore, to the study of the history of tlie 
feoda from tlie lifth to the tenth century, it is necessary to 
look at that of the henefcia. What we say of benefices will 
apply to fiefs, because the two words, at dilferent dates, are 
the expression of the same fact. 

From the earliest times of onr history, immediately after 
the invasion and establishment ‘f the Germans upon Gallic 
hoil, we find benefices appeal-. This kind of territorial 
property is romradistinguished from smother, which bears 
the name of fdodium, 'I'he word tilod, alodium, means an 
estate which the possessor holds of no one, which imposed no 
obligation upon him towards any one. 

There is reason to suppose tliat tim first freeholds were 
lands which, under various Ibrms, and without general or 
systematic division, were ajipropriated amongst themselves 
by the conquering Germans, Franks, Burgundians, or Visi¬ 
goths, at the time of their establishment. These were 
entirely independent; they were gained by conquest, by lot, 
not from a superior. They w’ere called a!od, that is to sav, 
according to some, lot, choncp; according to others, full, 
independent property, (Al-od.) 

The word beneficium. on the contrary, meant from its origin 
(it is on the very face of it) an estate received from a superior 
by way ot recomjjence, of favour, and wliieli required certain 
duties and services towards him. You know that tlie German 
chiefs, to attract or attach their companions to them, made 
them presents of arms, of horses, supported them and main¬ 
tained them in their train. The gifts of estates, the bene¬ 
fices, succeeded, or at least were added to ])re9ents of move¬ 
ables. But thence there was to result, and in fact soon did 
result, a considerable change in the relations between the 
chief and his companions. The presents of arms, horses, 
banquets, retained the companions around the chief, and 
made them lead a life in common. The gifts of estates, on 
the contrary, were an infallible cause of separation. Among 
the men to whom their chiefs gave benefices, many soon 
'•vished to establisli themselves upon those benefices, to live 
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also upon their own estates, there to become in tlieir turn Che 
oeutre of a small society. Thus, by their very nature, the 
new gifts of the chief to his companions dispersed the band, 
and changed the principles as well as the forms of the society. 
There was a second difference, fertile in results: the quan¬ 
tity of arms, horses, in a word, of personal presents, which a 
chief might make to his men was unlimited. It was a matter ot 
pillage; a new' expedition always procured the means of giving. 
It could not be so w’ith presents of estates. There was doubt¬ 
less much to share in the Roman empire, but still the mine was 
not inexhaustible; and when a chief had given away the lands 
of a country where he w'as fixed, he had nothing more to 
give, in order to gain other companions, unless by constantly 
recommencing the wandering life, by constantly changing 
residence and country, a habit which grsulually disappeared 
Thence a tw'ofold fact is everywhere visible, from the fifth 
to the ninth century. On the one hand, the constant efforts 
of the givers of benefices to resume them when it suited them, 
and to make them a means of acquiring other companions; 
on the other, the equally constant effort of the beneficiaries 
to insure themselves the full and unalterable possession of the 
estates, and to free themselves from their obligations towards 
the chief Irom whom they held them, but with whom they no 
longer lived, and w'liose whole fate they no longer shared. 

^ brom this twofold effort there resulted a continual insta¬ 
bility in properties ol this kind. Some resumed them, 

others retained them by force, and all accused each other of 
usurpation. 


Ibis w^s the fact; but what w'as the right? what was the 
legal condition of benefice^s and of the tie formed between 

system of 

most pnntical historians, e.specially of Montesquieu. Robert¬ 
son, and Mabl)'. 

•. entirely revocable! the 
„iver could take them back when he pleased; 2, temporary, 

conceded for a fixed time, a year, five years, ten years^ 3, lor 

'he beneficiary; 4, lastly, 
posse^on' temporary concession, life 

SrHhe property, such, in their opinions, 

are the four conditions through which beneficiary property 
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passed from the fifth to the tenth century; such was tlie pro* 
gression of tacts from the conquest to the complete establisli- 
inent of feudalism. 

I think this system is alike controverted by historical tes¬ 
timonies and by moral probabilities. And first, how can we 
conceive to ourselves the absolute, arbitrary revocability of 
benefices. In the expression alone, there is something repug¬ 
nant to the very nature of human relations. Unless those 
relations be the work of force, as is the case between master 
and slave, the prisoner of war and the comiueror, it is not 
probable, it is not possible, that all the advantage, all the 
right should belong to only one of the interested parties. 
How could a free man, a warrior, who voluntarily united him¬ 
self to a chief, have subjected himself to this condition, that 
the chief iniglit do as he pleased with regard to him, and, for 
example, take from him to-morrow, without motive, of his 
mere whim, the domain which he has given him to-day? In 
the voluntary relations of free creatures, whatever the in¬ 
equality may be, there is always a certain reciprocity, certain 
mutual conditions; a priori^ entire and arbitrary revocability, 
cannot have been, at any epoch, the legal and recognised state 
of benefices. 

Historical testimonies agree with moral probabilities. Let 
us see in what terms Montesquieu describes the system, and 
upon what text he founds it: 

“ It cannot be doubted but that at first fiefs were re¬ 
vocable. We see in Gregory of ^'Qurs that there was taken 
from Sunegisile and Galloman, all which they held from 
the fisc, and that they had only left to them what they 
held in property.' Gontran, raising his nephew Childebert 
to the throne, had a secret conference with him, and pointed 
out to him those to whom be should give fiefs and those from 
whom he should take them away.^ In a formula of Marculf, 
the king gives in exchange, not only benefices which his 
son held, but abo those which another bad held.* The law 
of the Lombards contradistinguishes benefices from property.* 
IIi^to^ians, formulie, the codes of different barbarous nations, 

» U lx., V. 3s. a r.. vii., c. 33. » L. i., f. liO 

* L. iii., tit. 33. 
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(til tne monuments whicli remain to us, are unanimous. 
Lastly, those who wrote the Book of Fiefs,' inform us that 
Jit first the lords could withdraw them at will, then they 
were assured for a year, and afterwards they were given for 
life.*'2 

With the exception of the last authority, that of the Book 
of Fiefs, of which I shall immediately speak, it is evident 
that all these texts prove a fact, and not a law, the actual, 
not the legal condition of benefices. Doubtless the king, 
or any giver of' benefices wlio found himself more powerful 
limn the receiver, took back his gifts when he felt the desire 
or need. 

Ihe instability, the violent struggle was incessant : but 
[hat it was the legal state of this kind of property, that the 
possessors of fiefs acknowledged the right of the givers to take 
them back when they pleased, there is no evidence to show 
On tlie contrary, we find the beneficiaries everywhere exclaim¬ 
ing against the iniquity of such spoliation, and maintaining 
that the benefices sliould only be taken from tliein when 
they, on their side, ^yere wanting in the promised faith, when 
j been unfaithful towards the patron of whom they 
held them. On condition of the fidelity of the beneficiary, 
the possesion of the benefice should be stable and peacable: 
that IS the law, the moral rule established in minds. I will 
select a few texts out of a hundred: 

'’“"Siven to a church, to the priests, 
or to any other person, by the muniBcence of the said princes 
of glorious memory, rest fixedly with them.”3 

nor/. taken from any one, without fault on hw 

party let xt be returned to him.”* 

wtWfaw his benefices from his vassal without 
cetorward, of whatever rank or condition he be, shall be 
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robbeil or despoiled of his beuelices by our arbitrary Avill. c? 
by the artifice or unjust avidity of any other person without 
a just judgment dictated by equity and reason.”^ 

With regard to the Book of Fiefs, drawn up at a far poste¬ 
rior epoch, from the twelfth to the thirteenth century, and by 
tlie jurisconsults of the time, it most probably committed 
the same error as Montesquieu : it converted the fact into a 
law. 

Ihe very first step, then, of that systematic progression 
« hich it is said the beneficiary property observed in its de¬ 
velopment, bears no inquiry. 1 pass to the second. Did it 
for some time assume the legal foirn of a concession with a 
fixed term, a kind of bailment or farming? 

Unless I am nnstaken, there is something in the very 
nature of such a concession which is repugnant to a social 
.''tate so irregular and violent as that of the times of which we 
.‘‘peak. Contracts for a fixed term, for precise conditions, 
aiul ol sliort duration, are delicate combinations, difficult to 
get observed, which can only be put in practice in advanced 
and well regulated societies, and where there exists a power 
capable of enforcing their execution. If we look closely into 
the civil life of barbaric nations, or nations bordering upon 
barbari.sm, if we run onr eye over the Formulte of Alarculf, 
almost all tlie agreements which we find there are either of u 
[►ronipt, immediate execution, or concluded for perpetuity, or 
at least for life. We fiml very few agreements for a limited 
time; such agreements are more complicated, and tl»ey would 
be deficient in guarantees. Guarantees also would have been 
wanting to temporary benefices; and, the term of concession 
aiTived, the giver would have had great difficulty in regaining 
possession of his domain. 

We however find, from tlie sixth to the ninth century, 
benefices which appear temporary. Their origin, 1 think, 
was this: 

In the Roman legislation, the gratuitous concession of the 
usufruct of a property for a limited, and generally a short 
lime, M’as called precarium. After the fall of the empire, 
the churches often leased out their properties for a fixed 
rent, by a contract also called precarium^ the term of which 


C-iffit. Jt’ Chnrlts le Chanvf, ill 844 ; I3nJ., tol. U., cwl. 0. 
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was commonly one yenr. In some instances, doubtless to 
insure the protection or divert the hostility ot a neifjhbuur- 
ing power, a church gratuitously conceded to him this tem¬ 
porary enjoyment of some domain. In some instances, also, 
the concessionary, availing himself of his power, did not pay 
the agreed rent, and yet retained the concession. Undoubtedly 
the use or abuse of these precfiria^ or temporary honeKcos ot 
church property, were frequent enough; for, in the course of 
the seventh century, we find the kings and mayors of the 
palace employing their credit, or rather their authority, with 
the churches, to obtain usufructs of this kind for their clients: 
“ At the recommendation of tlie illustrious Kbroin, mayor of 
the palace, the said John obtained irom the monastery of 
St. Denis the domain called Tabermneum, by precarious 
tenure.”^ When Charles Martel .sci^.ed a portion of the 
domains of the church to distribute them among his warriors, 
the church exclaimed against the sacrilege, the spoliation, and 
she had good right so to do. Pepin, become chief of the 
I ranks, needed to reconcile himself with the church; she de¬ 
manded her domains. But how to return them to her? It 
would be necessary to dispossess men of whom Pepin had 
even more need than he had of the church, and wdio would 
more efficaciously defend themselves. To extricate himself 
trom this embarrassment, Pepin and his brother Carlomnn 
decreed the following capitulary: 

With the consent of the servants of God and of the 
Christian people, and because of the wars wdiich threaten us, 
and the attacks of nations which surround us, we have decided 
that, for the maintenance of our w^arriors, and with the help 
ot the indulgence of God, wc shall retain for some time, as 
vrecana. and subject to the payment of a rent, a portion of 
the properties of the churches; on this condition, that each 
year there shall be paid to the proprietary church or monas- 

to say, twelve deniers for each farm; 
and that if he who enjoys the said property die, the church 
ihaU re-enter into possession. If we are constrained to it by 
necessity and so order it, the precarium shall be renewed 
d a second shall be drawn up. But let them heed that 
e churches or monasteries who^e properties shall be thus 

Jiecueil des ffittorieru de Franct^ vol. t., p. 701. 
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lent in precarh do not suffer want; if that happens, let the 
church and the house of God be again put in full possession 
of their property.”^ 

Here you perceive between the church and the new pos¬ 
sessors of her domains there is a kind of transference placed 
under tlie guarantee of the king. Pepin indeed, and his 
tirst successors, took much trouble to make it observed; their 
capitularies incessantly order men to pay the rent due to the 
<‘hurches, or to give up the domains, or to renew the precariu. 
!Most of these domains, as you may suppose, were never given 
up, and the rent was very irregularly paid. Thence, how¬ 
ever, arose temporary benefices, lands held for a fixed time, 
generally for five years. But this fact cannot be considered 
as a legal state of beneficiary property in general, as one of 
the degrees through which it passed. It is rather an accident, 
a special form of certain benefices; and a very unimportant 
form, for the conditions which it imposed were scarcely ever 
respected. 

From being temporary, it is said, benefices became of lite 
duration: tliis is their third degree. It is far more than a 
degree in their history —it is their veritable, primitive, 
liabitual state, the common character of this kind of conces¬ 
sion. It was thus willed by the very nature of the rela¬ 
tions which benefices were destined to perpetuate. Before 
the invasion, when the Germans wandered upon the Roman 
frontiers, the relation between the chief and the companions 
was purely personal. The companion assuredly engaged 
neither his family nor his race; he engaged only himselt. 
After the establishment, and when the Germans had passed 
from the wandering life to the state of proprietors, it still 
continued the same; the tie between the giver and the 
beneficiary was still considered personal and for life; the 
benefice must have been so too. Most of the documents ot 
the epoch, in fact, expressly say as much, or take it for 
granted. I shall cite but a few texts of various dates, from 
the* sixth to the ninth century; they will place the matter 
beyond doubt. 

lu 585, “ Wandelin, who had brought up the young king, 


^ da Uoi OarUymanp in 743 ; iiul.i voL coL 14ij. 
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ChUdebert, died; all the property which he hnd received 

from the fisc returned to the fisc. • n u 

In 660, under Theodonc, king of Austrasia, alter the 
death ofWanatun, who had enjoyed it, the domain called 
Latimcwum returns to our fisc/’ - ^ • 

In 694 under Childebert II., “ the domain called A 
r/r«m, which had been ceded to the illustrious PannicImiP, re¬ 
lumed to our fisc after his death."* ^ • 

‘‘ Let those who hold a benefice from us be cavoFul <o im* 


prove it.” * « > ^ x i 

Whoever holds a benefice from us must take care, ns 

muck as may he done with the aid of God, that none of the 

slaves which form part of it die from hunger, and must not 

sell the products of the soil on his own account, until he has 

provided for their subsistence.”* 

“ In 889, king Eudes conferred a domain upon Ricabod, his 
vassal, in benefice and usufruct, with this clause, that if 
Ricabod had a son, the benefice should pass to that son, but 
only for his life.”® 

Neither, then, is this a crisis of the development of bene¬ 
ficiary property, a degree through which it passed; it was its 
general and primitive condition. 

At all epochs, however, amidst life benefices wc find 
hereditary benefices. There is no reason lo be surprised at 
this; and the so prompt tendency to hereditary possession which 
manifests itself in the history of benefices is not to be solely 
attributed to the avidity of the possessors: it arose IVom tin* 
very nature of territorial possession. Succession was its 
normal, almost necessary state, the end towuirds which ii 
tended, even from its birth. Out of many reasons, I shall 
mention but tw o. From the time that a man possesses and im¬ 
proves an estate, whatever the manner of his possession or ol 
his improvement, he employs upon it means which he does not 
draw from the soil, but from himself; by the labours which 
he spends upon it, by the buildings with which be covers it, 
lie adds a certain value to the estate, and, to speak in tlu 


' Ortgoire de Tourt, 1. viil., c. 22. 

• MabiUoa, de Ite Diplomaticd. 1. vi., p. 471. 

• MabiUon, p. 476. 

• Capit de Chariemagne, in 813; Ba]., t. L, col. 007. 

Ibid., a. 704; B«L, t. i., col. 264. • MabiUon, ut $vp., p. 666 
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present language of political economy, he iiivesU therein a 
certain capital, which, if he at any time leaves, he cannot 
entirely nor conveniently carry away—a capital which 
becomes more or less incorporated with the soil, and which 
cannot be entirely separated from it. Thence arises, and by 
the instincts of reason and justice, a certain natural tendency 
<»1 all territorial property to become hereditary; a tendency 
especially powerful when society, >u\\ rude, knows not how to 
otimate the value which the possessor who is leaving it has 
added to the soil, and to imlciunify him by other means. 

Another cause concurred to the same effect. Except in ex¬ 
traordinary states of society, man cannot be constantly moving 
about and leading a wandering life in the country which he calls 
his native land; it is a need, a nmral inclination with him 
to fix himseit soinewliere, to ])lant liimself in a certain place: 
iji the bosom ot the political country a domestic country is 
necessary to him, to which he may attach liimself, where he 
may establish his family. It is therefore the constant effort of 
tlie cultivator, ol the possessor, to become perpetual pro¬ 
prietor. 

Accordingly, by its very nature, and independently of all 
external circumstance, beneficiary property tended to become 
hereditary. This tendency, in fact, manifests itself even at the 
very origin of benefices, and at all epochs, it sometimes attained 
its end. Tlie treaty of Andelot, concluded in 587, between 
Gontran and Childebert II., in S 2 )eaking of the beneficiaries 
of queen Clotilde, sets forth: 

“ Let the lands which it pleases the queen to confer upon 
any one belong to him in perpetuity, and at no time be taken 
from him.*’* 

The Forraulaj of Marculf contain the following, whii li 
}noves tliat hereditaiy concession, as early us the end of the 
seventh century, was a common practice. 

“ We have conceded to the illustrious- the domain 

called -. We order, by the present decree, which is 

always to endure, that he shall keep the said domain in per¬ 
petuity, shall possess it as proprietor, and shall leave posses¬ 
sion of it to his descendants, or to whom he will.”!* 

Dating from Louis le Debonnaire, concessions of this kind 


‘ Bal., vol. 13. 
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became frequent; examples abound in tlic diplomas of tliis 
prince and of Charles le Chauve. At length the latter, in 
877, formally recognises the hereditability of benefices, and. 
at the end of the ninth century, this was their common and 
prevalent condition; as in the sixth and seventh centuries the 
occupation for life had been the general fact. 

Still, even at the ninth century, and although hercditar\ 
right prevailed, it was not yet an evident law, nor was it 
regarded ns indubitable. The following is a fact wliich will 
clearly show what the state of mind was in this respect: 

In 795, Charlemagne had given to a man named John, 
who had conquered the Saracens in the country of Barcelona, 
a domain called Fontes, situated near Narbonne, “ in order 
that the said John and his descendants may enjoy it without 
trouble or rent, as long as they remain faithful to us and to 
our sons.” In 8H, Charlemagne died; in 815, the same 
John presented himself to Louis le Debonnaire with 


hereditaiy donation wliich he held from Charlemagne, and 
solicited its confirmation. Louis confirmed it, and added other 
land, “ to the end that the said John, his sons, and their 
posterity, may enjoy it in virtue of our gift.” In 844, the 
tmperor Louis and the beneficiary John, are dead; Teut- 
fried, son of John, presents himself to Charles le Chauve, 
with the two anterior gifts, asks him to confirm them anew’ 
and Charles does so, to the end that thou and thy posterity 
l>ossess their property without any rent.” 

hereditary right of the title, whenever 
the benehciaiy or the giver died, the possessor of the bene* 
hce thought It necessary that he should be confirmed in his 
possession; so strongly was the primitive idea of the per- 
tonality ot this relation and the right which resulted from it, 

° century, when we enter truly into 

therieht of <r? “ything of the hind; 

hy^tLI 1 h’ longer called into doubt 

l>y any on^ ,t has no longer any need of confirmation. 

hUWes testimonies agree with moral proba- 

ceitS; property, from the fifth to the tenth 

Dry, did not pass through four successive and regular 
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stnt'*s—arbitniry revocability, temporary concession, life¬ 
long, and Iieicditary concession. These four states are met 
with at all epochs. The primitive predominance of life con¬ 
cession, and the constant tendency to inheritance wliich in the 
end triumphed, these only are the general conclusions whicli 
may be deduced from monuments, tlie true chaiactcrs of llie 
transition from benefices to fiefs. 


At the same time that this transition was brought about, 
and beneficiary property became liereditary and stable, it 
also became general—that is, territorial property almost 
everywhere took this form. At first, you will recollect, there 
Avas a large number of freeholds, that is to say, properties 
entirely independent, which were not held from any one, and 
wliich owed nothing to any one. From the fiftli to the tenth 
century, f'reeliold property, without entirely disappearing, 
became gradually less extensive, and the beneficiary comli- 
lion became the common condition of territorial properly. 
'Die following are tlic principal causes of this:— 

It must not be .supposed tliat when tlie barbarians seized 
upon the Roman Avorld, they divided the territory into lots 
more or less considerable, and that each, taking one for him¬ 
self, established himself upon it. Notliing of the kind hap¬ 
pened, The ehiefs, the men of importance, appropriated a 
large extent of land to themselves, and most of their com¬ 
panions, their men, continued to live with them in tlieir 
houses, always attaelied to their person. Freemen, Franks. 
Burgundians, living upon the estates of others, is a fact 

which is iin;t with at every step in the monuments of thn 
sixtii, seventh, and cightli centuries. 

But the inclination and desire for territorial property Avere 
not long in spreading. In proportion as the habits of the 
Avamleriiig life left them, a greater number of men wished 
to become proprietors. Besides, money was rare; land, so to 
speak, Avas the most common, the most disposable coin; it 
was employed to repay all sorts of services. The possessors of 
large domains distributed them among their companions by 
way of payment. We read, in the capitularies of Charle- 


inagn'', 

“ L^t any steAvard (^llicus) of one of our domains, who 
possesses a benefice, send a substitute into our domain tc 
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overlook in his stead the works and all the care of our 
lend.” ‘ 


“ Let those of the keepers of our horccs {poledrarii)^ who 
are free men, and possess bene6ces in the locality of tJicir 
employment, live upon tlie product of their benefices.”^ 

And every great proprietor, ecclesiastic or layman, Epin 
hard or Charlemagne, paid in this way most of the free men 
whom he employed. Thence arose the rapid division of landed 
»>roperty, and the multitude of petty benefices. 

A second cause, usurpation, also greatly increased their 
number. Pow’erful chiefs, who had taken possession ol' a 
vast territory, had little means of actually occupying and 
preserving it from invasion. It was easy for neighbours, for 
the first comer, to establish himself upon it, and to appro¬ 
priate to himself such and such part of it. It so happened 
in many places. In the anonymous life of Louis le Debon- 
naire, we read: 


In 715, Charlemagne, sending back his son Louis into 
Aquitaine, asked him how it happened that, being a king, he 
was so parsimonious as to offer nothing to any one, not even his 
bluing, unless it was asked of him, Louis informed his 
father that the great men of the kingdom occupying them- 

"1“^ u and neglecting the 

public interest^ the royal domains were everywhere con¬ 
verted into private properties; hence it happened that ho 

cZ in name, and in want almost of every- 

thf fT"" ^ somewhat of the affection of 

Xt he I^d ;il through wisdom 

Wfllbert, afteitar^ 
® Richard, inspectors of the 

toC kir'of th“e d ‘'.'■'V ‘o the restoration 

him, whri ^as Le ‘<> 

ChlLtL'''the t'l'" ‘o Charles le 

pc 7 /er ^ ^ *>“t means of elevating his dignity and 
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“ public domains,” ssiy they to Inni, “ have been 

taken from you, some by force, and some by fraud; and 
because men have made fjilse reports, and unjust demands 

you, they have retained them by way either of benefices, 
«>r freeholds. It appears to us useful and necessary that you 
should send into the countries of your kingdom, firm and 
faithful messengers, taken from each order; they shall carc- 
tiilly draw up a list of the estates which, in the time of 
vour fatl'.er and grandfather, belonged to the royal domain, 
and of those which formed the benefices of vassals; they shall 
examine what each now withholds of them, and shall render a 
true account tliereof to you. AVhen you find that there is 
reason, utility, justice, or sincerity, wliether in the donation 
or in the taking possession, things shall remain in their pre¬ 
sent state. But when you see that there is unreasonableness, 
or rather fraud, then, with the counsel of your fuitliful, re¬ 
form this evil in such a manner that reason, prudence, or 
justice be not overlooked, and that at the same time your 
dignity be not debased, nor reduced by necessity to that 
wliich is unbecoming it. Your house cannot be filled with 
servants to do their duties, if you have not the means of 
ieoom[iensing their merits, or of allevi.ating their poverty.”’ 

The greater part of the lands thus usurped certainly did 
not re-enter into the domain of the first possessor, king or 
subject. It was too difficult to dispossess the usurpers ; but 
they undertook to hold tiiem as benefices, and to observe the 
obligations attending them. A new, and I think very in¬ 
fluential cause, of the extension of beneficiary property. 

There were also many deserted, uncultivated lands; men 
driven from their dwellings, or still leading a wandering life, 
or monks, established themselves upon them and cultivated 
thenn When they had become valuable, some powerful 
neighbour often deniatjded them, in order afterwards to con¬ 
cede them, by way of benefices, to those wlio occupied them. 

Lastly, a fourtli cause powerfully contributed to make the 
beneficiary condition the common condition of territorial pro¬ 
perty; by a practice known under the name of rccommemla- 
tioTiy numerous freeholds were converted into benefices. The 
propriet(<*r of a freehold presented himself before some neigh- 


' Bui., Tol. ii., col. 31. 
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hour, some powerful man, whom he wished to select :ip a 
patron, and holding in his band either a clod of turf, or a 
branch of a tree, he ceded to him his freehold, which he iin- 
mediatelj resumed bj way of benefice, to enjoy according 
to the rules and duties, but also with the privileges of this 
new condition. 


This practice was allied with the ancient German manners, 
with the primitive relatica of chief and companions. Then 
aUo free men recommended themselves to another man, that 
is, they selected a chief for themselves. But tins was an 
entirely personal and perfectly free relation. When it pleased 
him, the companion quitted his chief and took another; the 
engagement entered into between them was purely moral, 
and rested on their will alone. Immediately after tlie terri¬ 
torial establishment, the same liberty continued to e.xist; they 
could recommend themselves, that is to say, they could select 
for a patron whom they wished, and might change him r.i 
their will. Still, in proportion as society became a little 
strengthened, attempte were made to introduce some regu¬ 
larity into these proce'^ings and relations. The law of the 
Visigoths declares: 


“ If any one has given arms, or aught else, to a man whom 
he receives into his patronage, let tliose gifts remain to him 
who received them. If the latter choose another patron, let 
him be free to recommend himself to whom he wills; this 
cannot ^ interdicted to a free man, for he belongs to himself; 

but let him return to the patron from whom he separates all 
which he has received from him.”‘ 

■...diking of‘l“aIy" Charlemagne, 

"“'“Py'ns ‘he portion of laud which haa 
eeether lord, whether tlie count, or any 

and^t^?! ^ away any of the things which he possesses, 
and let all revert to the domain of his first lord.”^ 

rittan proceeded still farther. Men were in the tran- 

ahTeaU AW.*”” life- It war 

ore all things necessary to put an end to the fluctuation, the 


Captt.^e^CkarIema 3 n<, in 813; Bd., vol. i., col, BIO, 
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disorder of situations; in this direction tended the effort oi 
superior men who aimed at the progression of society. Charle¬ 
magne undertook to determine, on the one hand, under what 
circumstance tlie client might quit his patron; and on the 
other, to impose upon all free men the necessity of recom¬ 
mending themselves to a patron, that is to say, of placing 
themselves under the authority and responsibility of a supe¬ 
rior. We read in his capitularies: 

“ Let no mail who has received the value of a solidus from 
his lord quit him, unless his lord has sought to kill him, or to 
strike him with a stick, or to dishonour liis wife or daughter, 
or to despoil him of his heritage.’’* 

“ If any free man quit his lord against the will of tlic latter, 
and go into the kingdom of another, let not ti»c king receive 
him into his patronage, and not allow his men to receive 
hini.”^ 

“ Let no one buy a horse, a beast of burden, an ox, or any¬ 
thing else, without knowing him who sells it, or of what 
country he is, where he lives, and who is his lord.*’^ 

In 858, the bishops wrote to Louis le Germauique: “ Wc 
bishops, sacred to the Lord, we are not, like the laity, obliged 
to recommend ourselves to any patron.”^ 

Charlemagne did not obtain all he wished; for a long time 
btill an extreme fluctuation pervaded this class of relations. 
Yet his genius was not mistaken as to the true need of the 
time, his labours had ever in view the natural course ol 
things. The necessity and fixedness of the recommendation 
of persons and lands prevailed more and more. Many free¬ 
hold proprietors were weak, not in a state to defend them¬ 
selves; they had need of a protector; others became weary 
f»f their isolation: free and masters, it is true, in their domain, 
they had no tie, no influence beyond it; they held no placi; 
in that hierarchy of beneficiaries which was become the 
general society. They wished to enter into it, and to par¬ 
ticipate in the movement of the period. Thus was brought 
about the metamorphosis of the greater part of the freeholds 
into benefices; a metamorphosis less complete in the South 

* Capit. de Pepxn^ Icing of Italy* in 705; Bal., toI. i,* coK 

* Capit. He Charlvmnfjue^ id 806 ; Bal.* t* ).* col. 44^. 

* Cnpit. of the year 806* voL u, col. 450, 

* Ibid^ Tol* Im col. 118 . 
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of France, where the feudal system did not pervade all things, 
and where many freeholds continued to exist, but which was 
not the less general, and which made the bcneBciary con¬ 
dition the common condition of territorial property. 

Such was the state in wliich it found itself at the close of 
the tenth century, after going through the vicissitudes which 
I have attempted to tracej and not only did most lands be¬ 
come Gefs at this epoch, but the feudal character gradually 
penetrated into all kinds of properties. At that time almost 
everything was given in Gcf: the grtterie ov forest jurisdic¬ 
tion; the right of hunting therein; a share in the phage 
(toll-money,) or in the ravage (wiiie-toll,) of a place; the 
convoy or escort of merchants going to fairs; the office of 
judge ill the palace of the prince or high lord; the rnint- 
ofiices in those of his towns where money was coined; the 
letting of the places in which fairs were held; the houses 
where the public stoves were; the common ovens of towns; 
lastly, down to the swarms of bees which might be found in 
forests.’ The whole civil order, in a word, became feudal 
We shall see the same revolution in tlie political order. 

‘ Gt!n€ra\ dfs Fitfe^ by Brussel, 1 . 1. p. 42. 
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THIRD TKC TURK. 

Uf iLe HJiialj/aiiiRtion of ao%'«reiguty and properly, ilie second cltaiacieHaiii 
of the I'eiidul system—True meaniug of this fact—Its origin—It conies 
ueliher from the Roman society' nor from the German band—Is it ibe 
result of conquest only?—Of the system of feudal publicists on this 
subject—Two forms of society* in Germany, the tribe and the band— 
Social orgaih/atiou of the tribe—Domestic sovereignty is there distinct 
from political sovereignty—'I'wofuld origin of domestic sovereignty 
nmong the ancient Germans—It arose from family and from conquest— 
Wlmt became o^ the organization of the Geiman tribe, and especially ol 
domestic sovereignty after the establishment of the Germans in Gaul— 
What it retaiued of the family spirit gradually diminished; what it 
retained of con(|ues( became doininani—He(.tt|iInilhiion and true rharactei 
of feudal soxereigiity, 

K have studied tlie first of the great facts which consti¬ 
tute and characterise the feudal system; I mean tlie special 
iiature of landed property, in its progressive development 
ti’oin the fifth to the tenth century, I now approach the 
second of these facts, the amalgamation of sovereignty and 
properly. 

It is first of all necessary to come to an understanding as to 
tlie meaning of these words, and as to the limits of the fact 
itself. Our business Iiere is solely with the sovereignty of 
tlie possessor of the fief in his domains, and over their inha¬ 
bitants. Keyond the fief, and in his relations with other pos- 
'essors of fiefs, superior or inferior, and whatever the inequality 
between them, the lord was not a sovereign. No one in this 
iussociatiori possessed the sovereignty. There other principles 
and other forms prevailed, which we shall study in treating 
of the third characteristic of the feudal system, that is to say, 
the hierarchical organization of the general society which the 
pevssessors of fiefs formed among themselves. 
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When I speak of the amalgamation of sovereignty and of 
property, I repeat that I speak solely of the sovereignty of 
the possessor of the fief within his own domains, and over 
their inhabitants not themselves possessors of fiefs. 

The fact thus limited, its certainty is incontestable. At 
the eleventh century, feudalism once well established, the 
possessor of the fief, great or small, possessed all the rights 
of sovereignty in his domains. No external or distant 
power gave laws there, established taxes, or administered 
justice; the proprietor alone possessed all this power. 

Such at least, in principle and in the common thought, 
was feudal right. This right was often overlooked, then 
disputed, and lastly usurped by tbe superior and powerful 
lords, among others by the kings. It did not the less exist, 
nor was it the less claimed as primitive and fundamental. 
When the publicist friends of feudalism complain that the 
sovereignty of the simple lords was usurped by great barons, 
and that of tbe great barons by kings, they are quite accurate; 
such was the case. Originally, in the right, in the spirit of 
the s^’stem, each lord exercised the legislative, judicial, and 
military powers in his domains; he made war, coined money, 
&c.; in a word, he was a sovereign. 

Nothing of the kind existed before the full development of 
the feudal system immediately after the invasion, in the sixth 
and seventh centuries. We then see the germ, the first 
rudiments of feudal sovereignty; but by its side, and even 
above it, there still exist imperial royalty, military royalty, 
the Roman administration, the assemblies and Jurisdiction of 
free men. Various powers and systems coexisted and 
struggled with each other. The sovereignty was not con¬ 
ceited within each fief, and in the hands of its possessor. 

How was the fact brought about from the fifth to the tenth 
centur;^ How were all other sovereignties abolished, or at 
IcMt effaced, in order to leave only that of tbe lord within 
lus domain and over its inhabitants? 

A^u^redly it was not from Roman society that this fact 
ooud have taken its origin, for that contained nothing re- 
smbling It. So far from sovereignty there being inherent 
in property, and disseminated, as here, over the face of 

Ik politically divided; it resided 

nouy and completely in the centre of tbe empire, and in 
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the bands ot the emperor. TUj emperor alone made lavv.^, 
imposed taxes, possessed the jurisdiction, regulated war 
and peace, in fact governed, either of himself or by his dele¬ 
gates. The remains of the municipal system still visible in 
cities, consisted of some administrative privileges, and in c 
certain degree of independence, which did not extend to the 
limits of sovereignty. A master, agents, and subjects—such 
was the entire social organization of the Roman empire, 
always excepting slaves, who remained under the domestic 
jurisdiction. 

It is evidently not from the bosom of Roman society tliat 
feudal sovereignly could have taken birth. 

Nor could it have arisen from the German bands whicli 
invaded the Roman empire. Th(*re nothiug resembling the 
amalgamation of sovereignty and power can be met with; 
lor proi)erty (I mean landed property), is incompatible with 
the wandering life, and with regard to persons, the chief of 
such a band possessed no sovereignty over his companions; 
he had no right to give them laws, to tax them, or of himself 
to administer justice to them. There reigned common deli¬ 
beration, personal independence, and a great equality of rights, 
although the pi'inciple of an aristocratical society germinated 
there, and at a later period was to develop itself. 

Did the amalgamation of sovereignty and property take 
rise from conquest alone? and did the conquerors diviile 
the territory and its inhabitants between them, to reign 
us sovereign each in his portion, in the sole right of the 
strongest? 

This is what many publicists have believed and maintained. 
Correctly speaking, in truth, this is the idea which constitutes 
the basis of the system of all the defenders of the feudal regime, 
of M. de Bouiainvilliers, for example. They do not formally 
express it; they do not say openly that force alone founded tlie 
sovereignty of the possessors of liefs; but this is their prin¬ 
ciple, the only possible principle of their theory. The soil hud 
been conquered, and with the soil, the inhabitants; thence the 
amalgamation of sovereignty and property. Both of them 
passed, and legitimately passed, to the bravest. Unless W. 
de Boulainvilliers takes this fact for granted, the whole of 
his system falls to the ground. 

In fact as in right, M. de Boulainvilliers and the pubii* 
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cists of this school are mistaken. The noialgamation of 
sovereignty and property, that great characteristic of the 
feudal system, was not so simple, so purely material, so brutal, 
ilius to speak, a fact so foreign both to the organization of the 
two societies which the invasion brought into contact, llie 
Roman society and the German society, or to tlie general 
principles of social organization. 

Let us seek its true origin; you will see, I tliink, that it is 
more complex, more remote, than the simple right of con¬ 
quest. 

When T spoke, in the last course, of ancient Germany, 1 
ilistinguished the two societies, or rather the two modes ol 
social organization, difteriiig in their principles and their re¬ 
sults, which were visible there; on the one hand, the tribe or 
horde, and on the other, the band. 

The tribe was a sedentary society, ibrmed of neigliliouring 
proprietors, living on the produce of their lands and their 
her^. 

The band was a wandering society, composed of warriors 
united around a chief, either for some special expedition, or 
to seek ibrtnne at a distance, and living by pillage. 

That these two societies co-existed among the Germans, 
and were essentially distinct, Oaesar, Tacitus, Atumiaiuis 
iiliU'cellinus, all the monuments, all the traditions of ancient 
Geimany prove to us. Most of the nations mentioned by 
lacitus, whose names fill his treatise Upon the Maytners of Me 
(termans^ are tribes or confederations of tribes. The greater 
part of the invasions which ended in the destruction of the 
Homan empire, especially the first, were effected by wander¬ 
ing bands, who had quitted the German tribes to seek booty 
and adventures. 

The ascendancy of the chief over his companions formed 
the band, and pressed it around him. This was its origin. It 
was governed by common deliberation; personal indepe.ii- 
and wwlike equality played a great part in it. 

Btinple tribe was less iiTegular and less 


“> speak in the 

bn^fhf f publicist^ was not the individual, the warrior, 

DoiJ^n ‘ke The tribe, or the 

portion of the tnbe which inhabited the same territory, was 
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composed of lamilies, of the proprietary beads of fumilies 
established near each other. The proprietary aeads of 
families were its ti ue citizens, the cives optima jure of the 
liomans. 

The dwellings of the families of the German tribe were 
nut contiguous, and at a distance from the lands to be culti- 
MUed, as they are in our towns and villages; each chief of a 
family was established amidst his own lands; his family, and 
all who cultivated them with him, whether free or not, rela¬ 
tions, »..bourers, or slaves, were established on them likehim- 
si-lf, dispersed here and there, like their dwellings, over th»* 
face of the domains. The domains of the different chiefs of 
tlie family were adjacent, but not their dwellings. 

It is in this way that the villages of the Indian tribes are 
still constructed in North America; in Kiirope, most of the 
villages of Corsica, and still nearer to us, at our very door, a 
large number of the villages of Normandy. There also the 
dwellings are not contiguous; each farmer, each small pro¬ 
prietor, lives in the midst of his fields, in an inelosure, called 
masure^ mansuraj dwelling, the tnansus of our ancient doeu 
inents. 

I dwell upon these circumstances, because they arise lixun 
the social organization ot the tribe, and assist its proper com¬ 
prehension. The general assembly of the tribe was formed 
of all the proprietary heads of families. They met, under 
the direction of the most aged, {grau, graVf the count, be¬ 
come at a later period, the lord,) to discuss together of common 
affairs, to administer justice upon important occasions, to 
occupy themselves with religious ceremonies in which the 
whole tribe was interested, &c. The political sovereignty 
belonged to tins assembly. 

By political sovereignty, I mean the government of the 
general affairs of the tribe. To that, in fact, the jurisdiction 
of the assembly was confined; it did not penetrate into the 
domains of the chief of the family; with inin no authority 
had a right to interfere. By title of proprietor and chief of 
the family, he alone was sovereign there. 

In the domains of the proprietary head of a family, and 
under his authority, lived: I, his family, properly so called, 
his children and their families, grouped around him; 2, the 
iaiiourers who cultivated Ins lands, some free, others enjoying 
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only a half-freedom. These Coloni held certain portions of 
his domains from the chief of the family, and^ cultivated 
them on their own account, subject to a certain ground- 
rent. They did not by this acquire any right of property over 
these lands; yet they and their children established, thcnj- 
selves there; they possessed and cultivated them hereditarily. 
Between them and the proprietary head of the family there 
were formed those ties which rest upon no title, confer r.o 
legal right, and nevertheless are true ties, a moral element u( 
society; 3, after the bond-labourers came the slaves, properly 
so called, employed either in the house or to cultivate, for the 
chiefs or the family, those lan<ls wliicli he had not ceded i * 
any one, and whicli generally lay immediately around iiis 
habitation. 

Such was the extent of the family, and, so to speak, the 
contents of the domain. All this internal population, of very 
different conditions, was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
proprietary head of the family; no public power interfered; 
evert/nian was master in his own house ; such was already the 
maxim of the ancient German society. Proprietor and 
magistrate, the ciiief of the family was even priest, it appear.n, 
lor that portion of domestic worship which could subsist at 
that epoch. 

What was the origin of this organization of the tribes in 
Germany? Should we see in it a first step, and, in some mea¬ 
sure, an anticipated repetition of what happened at the sixth 
century, after the establishment of the Germans upon the 
Roman territory—that is to say, the result of a conquest? 
1 hese proprietary chiefs of families, are they conquerors come 
from afar, and who have seized the soil and its inhabi¬ 
tants? Those labourers who cultivate tlie .soil on payment of a 
rent, and under the authority of the proprietor, are they the 

conquered, dispossessed entirely or in part, and reduced ic 
an inferior condition? 

Or ** this an example of the social organization which tins 
been called the patriarchal system, which arose among pas- 
oro and agricultural nations, from the progressive extension 
o he natural family and from the agricultural life, of which 
the annals of the East, especially those of the Arabs and tlie 
Hebrews, offer the model; which at every step remind us of the 
barrativesof the Bible, and which also appeared, at least under 
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Its most essential features, in the bosom of the Roman re* 
public, in the situation of tiie pater familias^ at once pro¬ 
prietor, magistrate, and priest, in the midst of his domain, of 
his children, and of his slaves? 

This last explanation is that which most of the German 
writers have adopted and maintain. Passionate admirers of 
tlie ancient institutions, of the ancient manners of tlieir 
country, they find in this organization of the tribes, not a 
complete and regular model, but all the good principles of tlie 
social system. In the family, the domestic magistracy; be¬ 
yond the family, political liberty; the chiefs of the family 
governing the inftu ior classes by the ascendancy of jiroperty 
and position, and then regulating in common the afifairs oi 
the tribe; is not this, say they, the best union of power and 
liberty? What system better respects the natural elements, 
the necessary conditions of tlie social order? Can we see 
there the work of conquest and of force? Must we not, on 
the contrary, there recognise the simple and spontaneous 
development of human reh tions? 

I, for many reasons, cannot entirely adopt this system. 

And, first, the Germans appear to me to carry into their 
researches and ideas upon this subject a disposition of mind 
wliich 1 must characterise with some precision, for, unless I 
urn mistaken, it exercises a great influence over them. 

When, under some broad point of view, or under some 
essential relation, a social state appears to them good and 
beautiful, they conceive for it an exclusive admiration and 
sympathy. They are generally inclined to admire, and to be 
overcome with passion; the imperfections, the interruptions, 
the bad side of things, strike them but little. Singular con¬ 
trast! In the puiely intellectual sphere, in tlie research for 
and combination of ideas, no nation has more extension of 
mind, more philosophical impartiality. AVhen the question 
is of facts which address themselves to the imagination, which 
arouse moral emotions, they easily fall into prejudices and 
narrow views; their imagination then wants fidelity, trutli; 
they arc without poetical impartiality—in fact, they do not 
see things from all points of view, and such as they 
really arc. 

This disposition has often governed them in the study of 
uncient Germany, of its origins, its national manners. What 
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they found there great, moral, truly liberal, has^ struck tliem, 

bus filled them with enthusiasm; and here then* inquiry has 
stopped; to this has their imagination been limited. It la 
with these elements only that they have reconstriictc-J their 


primitive society. ^ ^ , 

There is a second cause of error. Most of the national 

documents which the Germans make use of in order to study 
the ancient Germanic institutions, are of an epoch far pos¬ 
terior to that which occupies them, far posterior to the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth centuries. Before the con¬ 
version of Germany to Christianity—that is to say, before 
the ei'^htli century—there existed no really national monii- 
nieuts, for then the German languages were not written. 
Of tliese times there only remain vague, incomplete traditions, 
prescvYcd by writers of a period far less remote. Till then, 
ivc know the Germans only through Latin writers, or 
through the western chroniclers; there are consequently many 
anaclironisms in the picture which the Germans trace of the 
ancient social state of their country. They refer to the third 
and fourth centuries facts derived from monuments of the 


ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. I do not say that there 
is not in these monuments some revelation, some echo of the 
ancient Germanic society; but these inferences from premises 
antecedent to them three, four, five, and six centuries, are 
extremely delicate and difficult. We run great risk of de¬ 
ceiving ourselves in such inductions, and when we undertake 
this work with an exclusive and passionate turn of imagina¬ 
tion, the chance of error becomes infinitely greater. 

Lastly, numerous positive texts, Cassar, Tacitus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, attest that before the great invasion, between the 
Rhine, the Elbe, and the Danube, nations of the sayne race 
and of different race often expelled, enslaved, exterminated 
one another, and that the organization of the ancient German 
tribe, especially the situation of the agricultural labourers, 
was more than once the result of conquest, 1 have already 
had occasion, in our last course, to point out some of these 
texts;* I shall here repeat the most explicit of them: 

. slaves in general,” says Tacitus, “ are not arranged 

m their several employments in household affairs, as is tlnj 
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pi'MCtice at Rome; each has his separate habitation or hoin>>. 
The master considers him as an agrarian dependent, who Is 
obliged to furnish, by way of rent, a certain quantity of 
grain, of cattle, or of wearing apparel. The slave does this, 
and there his servitude ends. AH domestic matters are 
managed by the master’s own with and children. To punish 
a slave with stripes, to load him with chains, or condemn 
him to hard labour, is unu^nal: they kill their slaves soine> 
time®, not out of ordinary severity or discipline, but from 
violence or sudden impulse, as they would kill an eneni}'.” 

“ In the neighbourhood of the Tcu<*tercs were formerly the 
Hructeres; it is said, however, that now the Chamaves and 
tlie Angrivarians possess the district, having, in concert with 
the adjoining tribes, ex[)elled an<l entii'cly extirpated tin; 
ancient inhabitants.” 

“ The Marcomanians are the mos-t eminent for their 
strength and military glory; tlie very territory they occupy 
is the reward of their valour, tlicy having di.spossessed its 
former owners, the Boians.’ ‘ 

Go tiirough the treatise On tin- Minmers of the Germona — 
at every step you will find plnases and woials wliieh indieate 
the same fact. 

In the social state of ancient Germany, ainl especially in 
that of the sedentary and agricultural tribe, I therefore belic\ € 
the share of conquest, of force, much greate r than the Gernnm 
historians generally suppose it to be. I believe the domestic 
sovereignty of tlie chief ol’the [)roprietary I’amily was inucli 
more tyrannical, the conditions of the labourers much worse 
than they imagine. This, in my opinion, is indicated not 
only by moral probabilities, not only by the Latin writers 
whom I have just spoken of, but down to the national docu¬ 
ments which the Germans call to the support of their ideas; 
among others, by all the wrecks of the ancient Germanic 
poetry. I regret that I have not time to dwell upon this. 
It would, I think, be easy to prove how far their pictures of 
their ancient condition is from the truth. 

Still, having brought all these restrictions to bear upon 
the favourite system of the Germans in this matter, I think 
with them, that the organization of the German tribe, anil 


* De Morib Oerm.t o. 25, 33, •12. 
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Uie relations of the various classes of the inhabitants* is 
not wholly attributable to conquest, to force. The sove¬ 
reignty of the proprietary chief of the family, in his domains, 
was not exclusively that of the conqueror over the conquered, 
of the master over the slaves or demi-slaves; there was, in 
fact, something of the patriarchal system; the family, iU re¬ 
lations, its habits, its sentiments, were, in part at least, the 

source of this state of society. 

And first, the mere fact that this is a general opinion in 
Germany, a public belief, prevalent in all classes, is at once 
a strong presumption that it was so. A nation does not 
deceive itself to such a degree as to its oi'igins, and the I’eel- 
ing with which they inspire it. Tlmt antipathy which we 
elsewhere encounter towards the ancient social state of the 
country, does not exist in Germany. The first relations be¬ 
tween the superior and inferior classes, between proprietors 
und cultivators, have not left those mournful traditions, those 
unhappy recollections, with which our history is filled. The 
German population has not constantly struggled to escape 
from its origins, to abolish its old institutions. There is, 
then, evidently something besides conquest and tyranny. 

The common opinion is right, it is conformable with facts. 
Ihe general inva.sion of the country by foreigners, the 
struggle of races, the struggle of languages, the profound 
liostility of social situations, nothing, or scarcely anything of 
all this was found in Germany, at least in a great part of 
Germany. The feudal system was established there, played 
an important part there, and still weighs heavily upon the 
people, although less so than elsewhere. There was at all 
times many free and proprietary peasants, many independent 

I>ropertie.s, not in the least fettered with the bonds of 
feudalism. 

^ We therefore cannot refuse to recognise in the organiza¬ 
tion of the ancient German tribe, and chiefly in the domestic 
sovereignty of the proprietary chief of the family, another 
origin than conquest, another character, a character more 
mord, more free than that of force. This origin is the 
patriarchal system, of a system analogous to it; this character 
IS that ot the life of the family. Very probably, the German 
tnbe was originally the development, the extension of one and 
vUe same family; very probably a large portion of the inha- 
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bitfints of the domaiti, many of these hereditary labourers, 
subject to a rent, were relations of the proprietary chief of the 
family. There as herein, very probably, somewhat of that 
social organization which has long subsisted in the clans of 
the Scotch Highlands, and the septs of Ireland; an or¬ 
ganization which the novels of Sir Walter Scott have ren¬ 
dered familiar to all minds; which, at the first glance, and 
judging from external appearances, resembles the feudal 
system, but is still radically different, for it evidently aro.-t; 
(Vom the family; it perpetuates its ties through centuries, ami 
maintains affectionate sentiments in spite of the profound in- 
erjuality of social conditions; it has rights recognised and 
respected, where political guarantees are entirely wanting; in 
fine, morality and liberty in a system where, without tliis origin 
and its influence, there would have been only oppression and 
degradation. 

Such, also, was doubtless the influence which, in the Ger¬ 
manic tribe, had introduced something of the relations and 
manners of the clan. 

From these details there result, if I mistake not, two great 
facts: 

1. In the German tribe, the sovereignty, as to all the ge¬ 
neral affairs of tlie tribe, belonged to tlie assembly of the 
proprietary chiefs of the families; as to all which passed in 
the interior of such domain, to the chief of the family 
liimself; that is to say, that there was a political, collective 
sovereignty, and a sovereignty domestic, individual, and in¬ 
herent to property. 

2. The domestic sovereignty of proprietors had a twofold 
origin, a twofold character. On the one hand, the ties and 
habits of the family; the proprietary chief was a chief of the 
clan, surrounded by his relations, whatever might be the 
tlistance of relationship and the diversity of condition; on the 
other hand, coiujuest and force: tliere also had been portions 
of territory occupied at the sword’s point, conquered, dispos 
sessed, and reduced to servitude or nearly so. 

Thus, in tins organization of the ancient Germanic tribe, 
j!iere are seen the three great social systems, the three great 
origins of sovereignty: first, the association among equal and 
free men, where political sovereignty is developed; secondly, 
the primitive natural association, that of the family, where the 
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sole and patriarchal sovereignty prevails; thirdly, the com¬ 
pulsory association, the result ol‘ conquest, and subject to 
despotic sovereignty. 

Upon the narrow and obscure theatre of the tribe of the 
Cherusci or of the Hermundures, or other such, there existed 
then, as early as the third century, all the essential principles, 
all the great forms of human society. 

Let us now transport ourselves to the sixth century, 
after the invasion, between the Kliine, the ocean, the Py¬ 
renees, and the Alps, and let us see what necessarily hai)- 
pened then. * 


first, it was not the German tribes, but the band 
which went into the Gallo-Roman territory, seized upon it, 
and established itself tliere. Of the two original societies 
of Germany, that which was not resident, but wandering 
who^ basis was tiie individual, not the family, and which 
was devoted, not to an agricultural life, but to waifare; this 
be^me one of the primitive elements of our civilization 
In Germany it was the agricultural tribe, among ns it 
a'l^ety^^ band, whicli is seen at the cradle of 


Once established, it is true, once impelled to auit thr- 
baJd;‘*in‘"p/oportTon 

attempting to transnlant itself upon our territory, 

I have just dSS mlrl condition which 

reignty: political in »enprnl ^ twofold sove- 

ot the^cWefs of the femHv to the assembly 

hy him alone. ^ ^ cuiei of a .amily, and exercised 

of external circumstanc?of situation and 
society? have introduced into the new 
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contracted territory. The tribes reciprocally confined and 
narrowed themselves, surrounding themselves, m C»sar says, 
with vast deserts, for better security. The chiefs of families 
livfd near to one another, aiid could easily meet to treat of 
llit'ir common affairs. Tlie sovereignty of the general 

nssembly was natulul and possible. 

After the invasion into the empire an immense territory 
was thrown open to the expeditions and eager avidity of the 
CNinquerors. They dispersed themselves throughout it in 
every direction. The chief of them occupied vast domains. 
They were too far from each otlier to meet often, and delibe¬ 
rate in common. The political sovereignty of the general 
assembly became impracticable, was doon)e<l to perish, and, 
in fact, did perish, giving place to another system, to that 
hierarchical organization of proprietors, of which I sliall speak, 
in discussing the feudal association and its institutions. 

The domestic sovereignty, that of the proprietary chief of 
the family over the inhabitants of his domains, had equal 
silteralions to undergo. 

It was not with Ins relations, with his clan alone, that the 
German chief had cfiectcd his conquests, and found himsel! 
established in his new domains. The band which had fol¬ 
lowed him was composed of warriors of various families of 
the tribe, often men of different tribes. Tacitus expressly 
savs as much: “ If tlie tribe in which they were born becomes 
torpid in the laziness of a long peace, the principal among 
the young men go to seek nations who are engaged in war; 
liir repose is unknown to this people; the warriors acquire 
celebrity only in the midst of danger, and it is only by war, 
by enterprises, that tlicy can preserve a sufficient troop of 
companions.” * 

'The ties between the chief and his companions were thus 
often the ties of war, not of family. Hence arose a great 
change in the character of their relations in the new estab¬ 
lishment. There was no longer that community of habits, 
traditions, sentiments, which might exist in Germany among 
the proprietary chiefs and the labourers of their domains; in 
its place was the comcadeship of warriors, a principle of asao- 
ciation which was far less strong, far less poweiful, far k-sa 
moral. 


Di Mur. G^rm. c. 
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The ppopnetary chief, moreover, found himself, in Gaul, 
^unounded by a foreign, hostile population, of diderent race, 
language, manners, and from whom he had incessantly to 
guard himself. The Roman Gauls were still tlie inhabitants, 
the cultivators of his domains; while in Germany the greater 
part were Germans like himself. A new and powerful cause 
of weakness in that patriarchal character, which domestic 
sovereignty had in Germany. 

In his new settlement he was not long surrounded even by 
those of his countrymen who had formed part, if not of bis 
family, at least of his band. Yet, as I have already had occasion 
to ^y several times, this band broke not up immediately into 
individuals, eager to separate, and to go and inhabit each 
his own domain. The principal chiefs occupied vast terri¬ 
tories, and many of their companions continued to live with 
them in their homes. Accordingly we find in the docu¬ 
ments of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, and even 

de^ioHated under the names of artmanni, erimanni, herimanni 
liermannt, among the Lombards,* and of rachimburgi, rathim- 
burg^, regunburgi,^ a„,„og the Franks. Many’OeZZ 

.ad .11 leads J supposeThM tl.e 'J- “** * 

ma..r refer r. the Orb po 

tbai of lurimaniii, free men. People differ ^ 

rrord: according .o some, it 

mannt are warriors ; accordioir lo others it 

means freemen par excelleiTer- /.;»* ’ (honour,) and 

politioal Ubertp? ZfurZ the'?"" ““ “'f 

planaiion is adopted by Mi^ I OsMbril^iu^i Jhis latter ex- 

and by M. de Savigny_ .H/s/oruo*/#/^ preface 

p. 160,175. ^“''gny. ^•^forifo/th4! Homan Law, 6u..fol.i., 
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writers, M. de Savigny amoug others, liar ; thought to 
cognise, under these names, a condition, a particular class, 
the ancient free men and independent proprietors, the true 
citizens of the German tribe before the invasion ; and 
they have thence inferred the prolonged continuation of the 
ancient social organization of tlie Germans in their new 
country, I think they are mistaken. I have carefull 
examined this question in my Essais su?' VHistoire de France 
T shall here quote my words; 1 have no reason to chang 
them: 

“ The names of arimaimi wnd rachimburr/i are evidently 
applied to free men; they mean even (as everything leads us 
to suppose) tlie free men in general, the acting citizens. 
The Lombard arimanni sit in courts or public assemblies in 
quality of judges, march to war under the onlorsof tlie count, 
appear as witnesses in civil actions; the Frank rachimburyi 
exercise the same right. 

“ It is equally certain that tliese words do not mean magis¬ 
trates, men invested with special functions, judicial or other¬ 
wise, and distinct, by this title, from the rest of the citizens. 
In numerous documents, the arimanni are mentioned as 
witnesses, or simple warriors; the same name is given to the 
free citizens of towns. The Fi-nnk rachimburyi also appear 
wlien there is no public function to fill; the word rachimburyi 
is often translated by tliatof homines. Everything shows 
that these names are applied to free men, to citizens in general, 
and not to any special magistrate, to any public power. 

“But these freemen, these ahrimans, these rachiinburgs, 
were they distinct from the lends or beneficiaries, as I’rom 
.slaves? Did they form a class of independent citizens, united 
• inly among themselves and to the state, whose social condition, 
in a word, was other than that of the men who, under the 
name of recommended^ leudes^faithfuU antrustiansy or vassah\ 
liad entered into a particular association, and lived in tlie 
dependence and under the protection of a superior? 

“The monuments and facts alleged even by the defenders 
of this opinion prove that it is ill founded, and that the leudes, 

refe, (great, powerful,) ^vliicU forms (he termioation of so mauy GermuJi 
proper names, aud occurs ugoiii io rdrli (rich) ; so that (he rac/ilwburgi, 
called a!so boni homine», would be merely powerful, notable men, the ricof 
kiHiJjrts of the Spaniards.— Hhlort/ oj' the Poman Law, &c., vol. i., p. Iy4 
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ihe vassals of a lord, were called ahrimans or raclumburgs, as 
much as if veritable citizens alone were spoken of, men who 
were strangers to all individual independence. 

“ A man comes to place himself under the faith of the king, 
declares himself his faithful, his vassal; he comes, says the 
formula, cMm aHtnannia sua —that is to say, followed by bin 
warriors. Here, then, are ahrimans who are already leudes 
the vassals of a man, and about to become the arriere-vassalo 
of the king. They do not the less remain ahrimans—that is 
to say, free men, for that is all that this word means; it in¬ 
dicates liberty in general, and not a social condition distinct 
from that of the leudes, of the vassals. 

“ In a diploma of the tenth century, the emperor, Otho I. 
gives a fortress to a convent, ‘ witli all the freemen, commonly 
called ahrimans.* In the eleventh century, the emperor 
Henry TV. made a similar donation to a monastery, and the 
ahrimans who inhabit the domain are here also included. 
Concessions ot this kind were long common; many documents 
prove it, and a council of the tenth century forbade counts 
‘ to give the ahrimans of their counties in benedee to their 
men.* In fact, the counts, originally at least, had no right 
by that title only to dispose of the lands of their county, nor 
of the freemen who inhabited it. It was for the latter them- 
sebee to choose the superior to whom they wished to be 
attuclicd. 


“ The quality ofahriman, therefore, did not exclude that of 
Icude, of vassal; ahrimans were the leudes of the man upon 
whose lands they lived, and when these lands were given in 
benefice they became the leudes of the new beneficiary. 

“I do not find any texts with regard to the rachimburgs, 
where it is evident that this denomination was applied to 
leudes as well as to men absolutely free. Often employed in 
the babe law, it is more rare than that of ahriman in the 

monuments of posterior ages; but all things authorise us to 

lorm the same judgment as to the meaning of this term that we 
seetormed upon analogous terms. Both the one and the othe* 
mwn men free and in possession of the rights attendant upon 
liberty, but not a particular class of citizens placed in a com 

slaves, and on 

the other from that of the leudes, or vassals.”^ 


1 Essais sur T Utafoijt <ie /’rpnep, p. U37—941, 
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Xot only did tlic ahrimans, the rachimburgs, not form a 
elasa distinct on the one hand from that of the bond laboiirei«, 
or slaves, on the other from that of the leudes, or vassals, but 
they could not fail soon to range themselves under one or 
other of these two conditions. How, in the house with, and 
by the side of, a chief who had become a great proprietor, 
and who was in possession of a thousand means of influence, 
and whose superiority increased daily, how, I say, could they 
long preserve that equality, that independence, which the 
companions of tlie same band formerly enjoyed? It is evi¬ 
dent that it could not be. Those freemen who after the in¬ 
vasion still lived for some time with their chief, before long 
were divided into two classes; some received benefices, and, 
become proprietors in their turn, entered into the feudal 
association, with which we shall occupy ourselves at a later 
stage of our progress; the others, always fixed within the 
interior of the domains of their ancient chief, fell either into 
an entirely servile condition, or else into that of labourers 
cultivating a part of the land, liable to certain payments or 
rents. 

You see what must result from this sovereignty of the 
ancient Germanic tribe which I have just described. In the 
new territorial establishment, it experienced a profound altera¬ 
tion; it lost its character of the family; it could not con¬ 
tinue to attach itself to the common sentiments, to those tra¬ 
ditions, those ties of parentage which, in ancient Germany, 
united the proprietary head of the family with most of the 
inhabitants of his domains. This element of the organiza¬ 
tion of the Germanic tribe disappeared, or nearly so, when it 
was^ transplanted into Gaul. The element which became 
dominant was that of conquest, of force; and its predominance 
was the necessary result of the situation in which the pro¬ 
prietary heads of families found themselves in Gaul, a situ¬ 
ation radically different from that in which they were placed 
in Germany. 

Thus, tliis fusion of sovereignty and power, which we have 
remarked as one of tlie great characteristics of the feudal 
system, was not, properly speaking, new; it was not the 
result of conquest only; an analogous fact existed in Ger- 
many, in the heart of the German tribe: there also the pro¬ 
prietary head of fbe family was sovereign within his domains; 
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(here also took place the fusion of sovereignty and property. 
But in Germany this fusion was accomplished ui^er the in¬ 
fluence of two principles; on the one hand, under the influence 
of the spirit of family, of the organization ot clw on the 
other, under the influence of conquest, of force. These two 
principles had, in the domestic sovereignty of tlic proprietary 
chief of the family in Germany, parts altogether unequal an.l 
which it would be difficult to estimate. In Gaul, the sham 
of the patriarchal system, of the organization of the clan, 
became greatly impaired; that of conquest, ot force, on the con¬ 
trary took a great development, and became, if not the only, at 
least the dominant principle of that fusion of sovereignty 
and property which is, I repeat, one of the great character¬ 
istics of the feudal system. 

There is tlierefove nothing, or at lea>t nothing important 
to conclude from this fact in Germany, with regard to this fact 
in our country, I do not say that there is nothing remaining 
among us of the ancient German habits; I do not say that 
the spirit of the family, the idea that all the inhabitants of 
one domain, of one territory, are connected in some moral 
relations, and in a kind of parentage, had no influence in 
the French feudal system. 1 only say that this influence 
was veiy confined, very inferior to that of conquest. 

Such, if I mistake not, was the transformation of this fact 
from the fourth to the tenth century. Thus, on its re¬ 
moval from Germany did it become wholly different in our 
country. In our next lecture we shall occupy ourselves with 
the third characteristic of the feudal system, that is to say, 
the relations of the possessors of fiefs among themselves, and 
the hierarchical orguiii/utioii ol their society in itself. 
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FOURTH LECTURE. 

Jrnprnl asRociatiou of tlic possessoi-s of fiefs ftinoug llicmselves ; Oiird (ha- 
racteristic of the feudal sjstem—From the very nature of its olemonia 
this association must have been weak and irregular—It, in fact, always 
was so—Fallacy of the xicw which the apologists of this system trace 
of the feudal hierarchy—Its iiicoliercncy and weakness were especially 
great at the close of the lOih ceuinry—The foiination of this hierarchy 
from the 5th to the lOth centiii-y—Three systems of institutions arc 
seen together after the German invasion; free institutions,monarchical 
insUtutioiis, aristocratical institutions—Comparative history of these 
three systems—Decline of the two first—Triumph of the third, which 
yet remains incomplete and diaorderei 

I ICE two lirst cimracteristica of the feudal system, the special 
nature of landed property, at»d the fusio’t of sovereignty and 
property in each fief, we arc well acquainted with. AVe know 
how they were formed; we have seen them take birth and 
grow, from the fifth to the tenth century. Let us now leave 
the interior of the fief, let us examine the relations of the 
possessors of fiefs among themselves, the progressive; de¬ 
velopment of the organization which united them, or rather 
which was reputed to unite them in one and the same 
society. This, as yon know’, is the third of the great facts 
which constitute the feudrd system. 

I said the organization which was reputed to unite them: 
the union, in tact, of tlie possessors of fiefs among them- 
scilves, their organization into a general society was far more 
a principle than a fact, far more nominal than real. Tlie 
^ cry nature of the elements of such an association lead us to 
i)resiime this. hat is the tie, the cement of a great society? 
It is the need which one of the partial, local associations which 
compose it has of the others; the necessity in which tliey are 
pjaced of having recourse to one another, in order to exei^ 
cise their rights, for the accomplishment of the various publh 
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ftinctions, for legislation, for the administration of justice, ot 
liuances, of war, &c. If each family, each town, each ter¬ 
ritorial circumscription finds within itself, in its own bosom, 
everything of which it has any need in a political point of 
view; if it forms a complete, petty state, which has nothing 
to receive from elsewhere, nothing to give elsewhere, it will 
not adhere to other families, to other towns, to other local 
circumscriptions; there would be no society between them. 
The dispersion of sovereignty and government into the 
various parts, among the different members of the state, 
that it is which constitutes the state; that is, the external 
lie of general society, which brings and retains together its 
elements. 


Now, the fusion of sovereignty and property, and its con¬ 
centration within the domain, in the hands of its possessor, 
had exactly the effect of isolating the proprietor of the fiei 
. from other similar proprietors; each fief formed, as it were, a 
small, complete state, whose inhabitants had nothing, or almost 
v^«iothing, to seek beyond it, which sufficed to itself, in matters 
legislation, administration, of justice, taxes, war, &c. In. 
a society formed of such elements, it was an inevitable con¬ 
sequence that the general tie should be weak, rarely felt, 
easily broken. The possessors of fiefs had, it is true, com¬ 
mon affairs, reciprocal rights and duties. There was, more¬ 
over, the inclination natural to man, of continually extending 
his relations, of aggrandizing, of animating his social ex¬ 
istence more and more, of constantly seeking, as it were, new 
citizens, and new ties with them. In fine, at the epoch with 
which we occupy ourselves, the Christian church, a society 
always one, and strongly constituted, incessantly laboured to 
something of its unity, its entirety, into the civil 
society; and this work was not fruitless. But it is not the 

elements, and espe- 

ahno^/pnHr*^® and property, from the 

tl,« T of power, if such a term be allowed, 

had fpossessors of fiefs must have 
lUtlp compactness, very little activity; that but very 

1 “J® entirety or umty could have prevailed in it. ^ 

»i. • j case; history fully confirms 
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nently forward (ho reciprocal rights and duties of the possessrrs 
of fiefs; they have vaunted the skilful gradation of the ties 
which united them among themselves, from the weakest to 
the most powerful, in such a way that none were isolatc<I, 
and yet that each remained free and master of himself. Ac¬ 
cording to them, the independence of individuals was ncv(‘r 
more liappily reconciled with the harmony of the whole. A 
chimerical idea, a purely logical hypothesis! Doultless, in 
principle, the possessors of fiefs were united to each other, ami 
their hierarchical association appears skilfully organized. Bm 
in fact, this organization was never real and efficacious; feu¬ 
dalism (jould never draw from its bosom a principle oi order 
and unity sufficient to form a general, and, however little, 
regulated society. Its elements, that is to say, the possessors 
of fiefs, were always in a state of disunion and war among 
themselves, continually obliged to have recourse to force, be¬ 
cause no supreme, truly public, power was present to maintain 
between them justice and peace, that is, society; and to create 
such a power, to fuse all its scattered and even hostile 
elements into a single and true society, it was necessary to 
have recourse to other principles, to other institutions, to in¬ 
stitutions and principles foreign and even hostile to the feudal 
system. As you already know, it was by royalty on the one 
hand, and on tlie other by the idea of the nation in general, 
and of its rights, that political unity has prevailed among us, 
that the State has been constituted; and it was always at the 
expense of the possessors of fiefs by the weakening and pro¬ 
gressive abolition of the feudal system, that we have ap¬ 
proached this end. 

It, therefore, must not be expected that we shall find that 
systematical and general organizsition of the possessors 
<»f fiefs among themselves, which I have pointed out as 
the third great characteristic of the feudal system, clearly 
and entirely realized in facts. The character belongs to 
it, and distinguishes it from every other social state; but 
it has never had its full development, its efficacious and 
regular application; the feudal hierarchy has never been 
really constituted, has not lived according to the rules and 
forms which the publicists assign to it. The special nature 
of landed property, the fusion of soverei^ty and property, are 
simple, evident facts, which are shown in history, just as they 
are conceived in theory. But the feudal society in its entirety 
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is an imaginary edifice, constructed after tho event in tlie 
ininds of learned men, and the materials only of which have 
existed in our territory, always unconnected and imperfect. 

If such was its state during the course of the feudal period, 
how much more must it have been so at the commencement 
of this period, towards the end of the tenth century. Feudal¬ 
ism had then scarcely arisen out of the chaos of barbarism; 
it was arising from it as a kind of pis-allevy as the system 
nearest allied to that which was coming to a close, as the sole 
form which the growing society could take. The incoherence, 
the want of entirety, would necessarily be much greater thaji 
at a later period. The feudal association would be still farther 
removed from that state of unity, of regularity, which it 
never attained. The close of the tenth and the commence¬ 
ment of the eleventh century, are, in fact, in the feudal 
epoch, the period when feudalism appeared most disordered, 
the most destitute of general organization. We there see the 
possessors of fiefs forming themselves into an infinity of small 
groups, of which some count, duke, or mere seigneur, became 
the chief, according to the chances of place or events, remain¬ 
ing almost strangers to each other. Sometimes these local 
associations seemed to preserve relatione among themselves, to 
adhere to a common centre; but we soon find that this appear¬ 
ance is fallacious. We gee, for example, the name of the 
king of France still inscribed by such or such a lord of Aqui¬ 
taine at the head of his acts, but it is the name of a king 
already dead; they render homage to royalty, but are igno¬ 
rant as to who is its actual depositary. At no epoch was the 
parcelling out of territory among the possessors of fiefs so 
great, and their independence so complete; at no epoch had 

the hierarchical tie which should have united them so little 
reaUty. 

- ^ atudyii^, therefore, from the fifth to the tenth century, 
r ® formation of this third characteristic of the 

euou syetei^ we shall not arrive at results so prompt, so 

^ study of the two first. We shall not ©ee 
e eudal organization appear, and clearly develop itself be- 
ore ow as was the case with regard to the special na- 
ure o landed property, and the amalgamation of sovereignty 

^ shall see but the germs, we shall witness 
y e first efforts at formation of that system which was 
oever horoughly perfected; we shall encounter here and there 
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upon our own soil, the materials of that edihce which was 
never regularly constructed, or, more correctly speaking, u u 
shall see every other social edifice fall, every other system 
vanish. From the fifth to the tenth century, no principle of 
social and political unity was able to preserve or acquire the 
• ■mpire; all tltose which formerly prevailed were conquered, 
abolished; and it was above their ruins that the rude and in¬ 
complete attempts at feudal organization appeared. It is, 
therefore, less the progressive formation of the general asso¬ 
ciation, of the possessors of fiefs, than the progressive de¬ 
struction of every other great social system, which I shall en¬ 
deavour to retrace. 

Immediately after the invasion and establishment of the 
Germans in Gaul, three principles of social organization, three 
systems of institutions co-exist and are present together: 1, 
the system of free institutions; 2, the system of aristocratical 
institutions; 3, the system of monarchical institutions. 

The system of free institutions has its origin: 1st, in Ger¬ 
many, in the general assembly of the proprietary chiefs of 
family of the tribe, and in the common deliberation and per¬ 
sonal independence of the warriors who formed the band: 2nd, 
in Gaul, in the remains of the municipal system, in the heart 
of cities. 

'Fhe system of aristocratical institutions has its origin: Isf, 
in Germany, in the domestic sovereignty of the proprietary 
chiefs of family, and in the patronage of the chief of the band 
over his companions: 2iul, in Gaul, in the very unequal sub¬ 
division of landed proj>erty, concentrated in the hands of a 
.‘^mall number of great proprietors, and in tlieir domination of 
the mass of the population, labourers or slaves, who cultivate 
their domain.s, or serve them in their houses. 

The system of monarchical institutions lias its origin: 1st, 
in Germany, in military royalty, that is to ^ay, the command 
of the chief of the band, and in tlie religious character in¬ 
herent to certain families: 2nd, in Gaul, in the traditions of 
tlie Roman empire, and in the doctrines of the Christian 
church. 

These are the three great systems of institutions, the three 
principles essentially different, which the fall of the empire and 
the German invasion brought into the ])resence of each other, 
and which were to concur in the formation of the new society. 

What were, from the fifth to the tenth century, the desti- 
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uii^ss of tlietc three systems each in itselt, and in tlicir ainal- 
jaraation? 

Let us first speak of the system of free institutions. 

It perpetuates and manifests itself from the fifth to tlie tenth 
century: 1st, in the local assemblies, where tlie conquerois 
established in various parts of tlie t<*n'itory assembled, ainl 
together discussed their affairs; 2nd, in the general asseinblie.i 
of the nation; 3rd, in the remains of the municipal system, 
in the heart of cities: 

That the local assemblies of tlie ancient Germans called 
mals^ in their language, and placita in Latin, continued aftc-r 
the invasion, cannot be doubted: the text of their hiws give 
evidence of it at every stop. The following are si>ine in¬ 
stances: 

“ If any one convened to the ?««/does not re))air thilher, let 
him be condemned to pay Id sot'uli^ unless he lias been kept 
back by some lawful impediment.” - 

If any one has need of witnesses in order tliat tliey zany 
give testimony at the he who has need of them must 
convene them.”® 

“Let the assembly(conucw/i/s)be according to ancient cus¬ 
tom in each hundred, before the count or his envoy, and 
before the huudred-man.” * 

“Let the court take place every Saturday, or 

such day as shall please the count, or the hundred-man, in 
every week, when there is but little tranquillity in the pro¬ 
vince: when there is greater tranquillity, let the assembly 

take p ace every fortnight in each hundred, as it is ordered 
here above. * 

“ Let the court be held every calend, or every fortnight if 
necessary, to inquire into causes, iu order that peace may 
reip in the provinces.”® ^ 

rhese assembUes were composed of all the free men settled 
n tim territorial circumscription; all had not only the right, 
but were obliged to repair thither. 

! bftw, t. 1, c. 1, h. 16. 

i-aw of tlic Allem., u xxztK. c, 1 tj w 

• Uw of ihe BoUrca, t. xv., i J./ If'tilein, o. i 
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If any free man neglect to come to the court, and do nol 
present himself to the count, or to his delegate, or to the 
hundred-man, let him be condemned to pay 15 solidL Let 
no person, whether vassal of the duke or of the count, or 
<)therwise, neglect to come to the court, to the end that the 
poor may not be prevented from prosecuting their causes.” ‘ 
“Let all free men meet on the days fixed, where the judge 
.vhall direct, and let no person dare omit coming to the court, 
l.et all who live in tlie county, whether vassal of the king or 
duke, or any other, come to the court, and lot him who shall 
neglect to come be condemned to pay 15 solidi'"^ 

It is not easy to enumerate the attributes, the occupations 
.if these assemblies, for they discussed everytliing in them, all 
the common interests of the men who were assembled at them; 
but their principal business was to administer justice: all 
(‘auses, all disputes were carried thither, to be submitted to 
the decision of free and notable men, of the rachimburgs, 
\\ hose duty it was to declare, to show what was the law. 

“If any rachimburgs sitting in anymd/ have not declared 
tlielaw, when a cause shall have been debated between two 
persons, he who prosecutes the cause must say to them three 
times, ‘Tell us the Salic law;’ if they will not say it, he 
who prosecutes the cause must say to them again, ‘I require 
^ ou to declare the law between my adversary and me.’ The 
day bein‘' named for this purpose, seven of these rachimburgs 
shall each pay nine sols. If they do not then choose to 
declare the law .... nor give assurance of payment, then 
h^t a second day be appointed them, and then let each of them 

he condemned to pay 15 sols.” ® , 

“ If any one is prosecuting his cause, and the rachimburgs 

have not chosen to declare the Ripuarian law between the 
arties, then let him against whom tliey have pronounced an 
adverse sentence, say, ‘I summon you to tell me the law.’ 
Let those who have not chosen to declare it, and have afuT- 
« ards been convicted of it, each of them pay 15 sols fine.” * 

“ If any one gain his cause in the mal and by law . . . the 
rachimburgs must explain to him the law by which the cau'-e 
has been decided. The plaintiff must art according to law, 

haw of the Allem., t. xxxvi.. c. 1. 

• T aw of the Boiaree, t. zt., «. 1. 

* Salic law, L lx. 


• Law of the hip-, t It. 
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Ibrlte the oflicer to go to tbc house of the other, iu order to 
take of his goods what he legally owes in respect of the 

cause.”* 

Not only did they administer justice in the iualsj not only 
did they deliberate there upon common affairs, but moat ci\ M 
affairs, most contracts were there completed, and thence only 
acquired the publicity, the authenticity which it is the duty 
of the notaries and public officers to give them in the present 
day: 

“ If any one sell anything to another, and if the buyer w ish 
to have an act of sale, he must demand it in full maX imme¬ 
diately put down the price, receiving the articles, and tlien 
let the act he written. If the article be of little value, let 
the act be attested by seven witnesses; if of much value, by 
twelve.’*^ 

Such was the state of local assemblies in the fir.st ages 
following the invasion; they were not long so real and genuine 
as the texts seem to indicate. You may observe that, ac¬ 
cording to these very texts, it was more especially among the 
Geimnns still established upon the frontiers, or even in the 
interior of Germany, that the national ntuls appear active 
and frequent. The laws of the Germans, of the Boiares, of 
the Ripuarian Franks, speak of them more frequently and in 
a more authoritative tone than those of the Salinn Franks, 
further advanced into the interior of Gaul, and amidst the 
Roman population. There, indeed, the local mah soon fell 
into disuse, into such disuse that, at the end ol the Carlo- 
vingian race, the local chiefs, counts, viscounts, or others, 
convoked them in order to have the riglit of fining the free 
men who did not attend them. A capitulary of Louis le 
Debonnaire is entitled: 


* Of vicars and hundred-men who, more Out of cupiditv 
than to administer justice, frequently hold courts and thus 

trouble the people too much.” ^ 

And Charlemagne, in order to remedy this abuse, bad 
already reduced to three a year, the number of those local 
courts which the first barbarous laws convoked every monil», 
every fortnight, or even every week. 


* SnUc Law, tiu x. 

* t, 1, couii. 017 


* La%Y of lUe Ilip^ t. Uz^ •. L 
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“ With regard to the local courts which free men are to 
attend, the decrees of our father must be observed; namely, 
that only three general courts are to be held in the year, and 
tliat no person shall be forced to attend them, except th« 
accused or the accuser, or him who is called to give evidence. 
Witli regard to other courts held by hundred men, let none 
be convoked to them, except liim who pleads, him who judges, 
and him who gives evidence.”* 

Who were tliese judges wlio were bound to attend local 
assemblies, when most free men were exempt from them? 
The scabl/ii, or sheriffs, the real magistrates, charged hy the 
prince with administering justice, instead of the citizens^ wiio 
refused the burden. Tliat is the true meaning of the word 
scubini (in German schceffen, judges,) wliieh many writers 
have confounded with the rachimbuiyi of the Salic law; and 
this innovation of Charlemagne suffices to prove into what 
decay the ancient local mals, that is to say, the system of Iri-e 
institutions applied to civil life, had fallen at this period: 

“ Let no person be convoked to the court, but tlie plaintiff 
and the defendant in each cause, except seven scabiniy who 
must be present at all hearings.”^ 

With much stronger reason, the same decay would strike 
tills system in the political sphere, in the general assemblies 
of the nation. Among men living at n distance from one 
another, and who bad no longer the same interests, and th<i 
.<ame destiny, these great meetings became difficult and arti¬ 
ficial. Accordingly, the champs de Mars, the plaeiUi geue~ 
raliuy became more and more rare and futile under the IVIero- 
vingians. In the earliest ages we still frequently meet with 
them, because the warriors often made new expeditions in 
common; the band still met to atteotpt new adventures. 
Gradually, as the sedentary life prevailed, the general assem¬ 
blies disappeared, and those which bear the name are of an 
entirely different nature; they have no longer either one or 
tfie other of these two characteristics. Sometimes they are 
solemn meetings, where people came, in virtue of an ancient 
custom, to bring to the cliief or king presents which form a 
part of his wealth; sometimes the kings, after having gtruegled 

* Capit, oj ZiOuh le Dehon.^ iu 810; Bal., t i., cul. fil6. 

• Vapii. of in 803; Bat^ t. 1., col. oUl—405. 
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iiiraiiist t^ieir leudes, their beneficiaries, tlie one to resume, 
the other to retain their fees, entered into a negotiation with 
tlieni, which led to meetings of which the name calls t»« 
niiiid the ancient national assemblies, but which, in fact, are 
only conferences, congresses, where great proprietors, petty 
sovereigns, discuss their Interests and arrange their disputes. 
.Sucij were, in 587, the assembly which concluded the treaty 
of Andclot; in 615, under Clotaire 11. that of Paris, whence 
issued the ordinance wdiich bc.irs its name, and many other 
meetings in no way national, in no way resembling tin- 
assembly of the tribe, or the Gorman band, but which were 
yet called placita generalin. 

With the first Carlovingians, ihe general assemblies re¬ 
newed tlieir primitive character, the military character. The 
establishment of the second race was, as you know, up to a 
certain point, a second invasion of Western Gaul by the Ger¬ 
man bands. We accordingly see these bands meet periodi¬ 
cally to prosecute their expeditions further, and to secure 
their conques^ by new ones. This was the predominant 
^ature of the C/ianips-de-Mars, become the C/mnips-de-Mai of 
Pepin le Bret. AVe meet under his reign with more than ten 

great meetings of this kind. Under Charlemagne they are still 
more frequent, and their character assumes higher di'>-nitv 

rewL^r mere military meetings, great national 

made them a means of government, 
-lost of you, I think, remember what I said in the last course 

S tr'/f- f I quoted f-om the 

»mall treatise of Hincmar, De Ordine Palatii, where l.e 

si'tion assemblies, of their compo- 

d hi’, ^ '“’-outa. Charlemagne convoked almost 

1 his agents, and, to speak the language of our time^ the 

1 undreS’'"*" 'V? viscounts vica'*! 

them wh^ w’ to learn through 

heS.To d- *° communicate his wishes to 

hei^ to disoipUne tl.em to his wiU, and thus to introduce 

agitated boS^’ tf'i;‘"*i° incessantly 

oiuuea OQdy, ot which he claimed to be tho «niil 

a^uredly, are not the ancient assemblies of the * 

VOL, 
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Under I^oiiis lo Dt'bonnaire, tin? phtcilo gvneralia are still 
frequent, but disorder and "ar penetrate them, and make 
instruments of tliom. Under Charles le Chauve, they resume 
the characteristic of >Yhieh I have just spoken; lliey are no 
longer anything but conferences, congresses, where the king 
struggles witli greater or less success against vassals who iso¬ 
late themselves more and more, and whom he can neither 
retain nor repress. After Charles le Chauve, and towards 
the close of the Carlovingian race, even these congresses 
ceased. Sovereignty <]ecidedly became local; royalty had no 
longer even the simple claim to ligure as the centre of the 
state. To the ancient national assemblies tim feudal courts 
were about to succeed, tlie assembly of the vassals around the 


sovereign. 


With reg.ard lo the wrecks of t!»e Uornaii municipal system, 
the third element of the free institutions of this epoch, I sliall 
not repeat wliat I have already said in our last course; nor 
shall 1 anticipate what I shall have to say when we are occu¬ 
pied with the regeneration of the commons. 1 confmo myself 
to calling to mind, that the curiuy its riglits and institutions, 
have never disappeared from our territory, especially in the 
south of Gaul, and that we may equally attest their decay 
and their perpetuity from the fifth to the tenth century'. 

Such was the fate of the system of free institutions in this 
long interval. You see that all its principles grew more ami 
more enervated, that all its means of action were broken. Had 
the monarchical institutions any better fortune? 

I have said that among the Germans royalty had a twofold 
origin; that it was military and religious. 

As being military, royalty was elective; a famous chief 
proclaimed an expedition to draw arouml him companions; 
lie had no right, no coercive means; whoever chose came; 
wari'iors rallied round a chief of their clioicc; he was their 
king while it plea.scd them to follow him: this was election, if 
not according to political forms, at least in its principle and 
its liberty. 

In as much as it was religious, royalty was liereditary; for 
the religious character was tlie property, so to speak, of cer¬ 
tain families descended from heroes, from national demi-gods, 
from Odin, Tuisco. &c.; and this character could be neither 


lost nor transferred. There is scarcely any Germanic nation 
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in which we do not meet with these royal families^ the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon princes descend from Odin; among the 
Franks, tlie Merovingians, in virtue of an analogous origin, 
alone wear long hair. 

In passing over tlie Roman soil, Germanic royalty there 
found other principles, other elements which were profoundly 
to modify its character; there im[)erinl royally doniinat<'d, 
an institution specially symbolical, aiul a symbol purely pedi- 
tical. The emperor had succeeded to the Roman people; as 
tlie representative of the Roman peojde, he appropriated its 
rights, its majesty; by this title he callefl liimsclf sove¬ 
reign. Imperial royjilty was the personilicatioii of the repub¬ 
lic; and as Louis XIV. said, L'Elat vest moiy the successoi 
of Augustus miglit say, The Roman people, it is I. 

Beside imperial royalty arose Chri.stian royalty, also a .sym¬ 
bolical institution, but a symbol of a different nature, a sym¬ 
bol purely religious. The king, according to Christian ideas, 
was the delegate and representative of the Divinity. I iust 
now spoke of the religious origin of barbarous royalty: it 
had, however, nothing symbolical about it; the families which 
passed for tlie descendants of the national demi-gods were 

r"^ a positive and personal einnaekr. In 
V «>"trary, there is notl.ing personal 

tlie Merovin*^ians Tho p J v \ ^ ^ commence under 

chiefs of warCrLa tlf' 

their barbaric reli»in..s* ® i*""® ‘advantage of 

mtrinT„r;hi; 

,2 ^ were, accordingly, not successful; and 
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"McTON ingian royalty—precisely, if I mistake not, by reason 
nf tlie uncertainty of its eliaracter and of* its basis—soon fell 
into complete decay. When it began to reappear with 
vigour in the person of tlie Carlovingians, it liad undergone 
a great metamorphosis. The first Carlo\ ingians were purf 
military chiefs. In the eyes of their German countrymen, 
tliey had none of tliat religious chnraeter with whieh the 
family of the long-haired kings was invested. Neitlier Pepin 
de Herstall nor Charles Martel in any way gave themselves 
out as the descendants of Odin, or other Germanic deini-gods; 
iliey wci'e simply great proprietors and eliiels of warriors. 
Germanic royalty, tlien, reappeared at this time with the 
military character only. Every one knows how eagerly 
Pepin sought to add to it the Cliristian religious character. 
A stranger to all tlie traditions, to all the religious creeds of 
ancient Germany, he desired to support hirn.^elf by new 
religious creeds, already far more powerful. Charhiinagne 
went still furtlicr; he undertook again to give the character 
of imperial royalty to Frankish royalty, to egain make it a 
political symbol, liimself to resume the rank of rejiresentative 
..f the state which the Homan emperors occupied. And he 
lahourcMl at this by the most ellicacious means; not by tlie sole 
jionip of ceremonies and language, hut by ivally resuscitating 
the imperial power, tlie Homan administration, and that 
otnniffrcscnccy as it were, of royalty, at all [larts of the earth, 
,\ hich, amidst tlie univcr.'sal decline, liad constituted tlie whole 


.'trength of tliat great des[)otism. 

This is the true charaeteristie of the government of 
Charlemagne. 1 shall not repeat here what I said concern¬ 
ing it in the la.st course; hut some extracts from his capitu¬ 
laries will show how carefully he was occupied with all 
things, desired to know everything, to be cverywliere, either 
in )>erson or by his delegate.^—in fine, to present himself to 
the minds of the people as the universal mover and source 
of the entire government. 

“ Let the counts and their ^ica^.s be well acquainted with 
the law, to the end that no judge may decide unjustly in 
their picsence, nor unduly alter the law.”* 

“ *Vo will and order that our counts do not remit the 


ill ; HuK, ttllJI. J. col. 
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Bittiug or their courts, nor ubriclge them unduly, in oi«ler to 

give Themselves to the chase or to other pleasuics.y* 

“ Let no count hold his courts unless he be fasting, ami of 
composed mind.”* 

“ Let each bishop, each abbot, each count, have a gootl 
registrar, and let not the scribes write in an illegible 
manner.”* 

“ We will, that with regard to the jurisdiction and afl’uir.s 
which liave hitherto belonged to the counts, our envoys shall 
acquit themselves of their mission four times in the year: in 
winter, in the month of January; in spring, in tlic month of 
April; in summer, in the month of July; and in autumn, in 
the month of October. Each time, they shall hold courts where 
the counts of the neighbouring counties sliaii meet,”'* 

** Each time that one of our envoys sliall observe in hi 
legation that anything happens otherwise than as we have 
ordered it, not only shall he take care to reform it, but lie 
shall give us a detailed account of the abuses wliieh lie may 
tliscover.” * 


“ Let our envoys select, in each place, scabitiiy advocates and 
notaries, and on their return let tliem bring us their names 
in writing,”® 

“ Whenever they find bad vicars, advocates, or hundred- 
men, let tliem be removed, and otlicrs selected who know 
how and arc willing to judge affairs according to equity. If 
they find a corrupt count, let them inform us of the same.”' 

I e will that eacli of our envoys carefully watch tliat 
each of the men whom we' have charged with the govern¬ 
ment of our people, acquit himself justly of his office, in a 
manner agreeable to God, honourable to us, and useful to our 
subjects. Let the said envoys, therefore, make a point 
knowing if the orders contained in the capitularies which 
we transmitted to them last year, are executed according to 
the wiU ot God and our own. We will that in the middle of 
ttm month of May, our envoys, each in his legation, convoke 
m one place all the bishops, abbots, our vassals, our advo¬ 
cates, vicai's, abbesses, as well as the representatives of all 


’ Year 80? ; Bal., col. 450. • 

• Year 805; ibid., col. 421. 

W812; ibid., col. 403. Ibid. 

W4K, U i, c. 306, year 805; ibid.* c. 4 ^( 5 , 
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Hie lor^is whom aiiy imperious necessity prevents repuiiina 
thither themselves; ami it it be more convenient, especially with 
Cl view to the poor people, that tiiis meeting be lield in two or 
duel? tlith-rt'iit places instead ol' one, let it be so. Let each 
count bring thither his vicars, his Iiundred-inen, and also 
t.hiee or lour of his most notable sheritis. Jn tliis assembly, 
let them lirst occujiy tlM*m^elves with tlie state of the 
Chi istian religi >n, and the condition of tlie ecclesiastical 
ordei*. Then let our envoys inform themselves, from all pre¬ 
sent. of the mamier in wliich <ach actpiits liimsclf of the 
employment which we liave confided to him; let them learn 
if concord reigns among our otlicers, and whetlier they 
mutually give eacli other help in their functions. Let them 
make tliis inquiry with the most careful diligence, and in 
.such a way that we may from them know the truth of all 
things; and if they learn that in any place there is an affair, 
tile decision of which requires their presence, let tiiein repair 
tliitlier, and regulate it in virtue of our authority.*’ * 

Suridy, notliing less resembles barbaric royalty than sucli 
a mode of government; notliing more forcibly calls to miml 
tlie .spirit and administration of the empire; of that powei 
wliicli represented the state, and acted almost alone in the 
state. U'liat is tlie system wliicli, without bidng tlioroughly 
aware of it, witliout liaviiig recon>tructed its theory, Cliarle- 
magne labonretl to restore; and ho knew very well what 
was the principal obstacle to this enterprise; lie knew very 
well that the rising feudal .system, the independence and 
the rights of’ propiietary hcncliciaries in their domains, the 
fusion of sovereignty and property, were the most dangerous 
enemies of tliat sovereignty and administrative royalty to 
which Im asjiired. Accordingly, lie struggled incessantly 
against these cncmiiis, and endeavoured to re-strain and to 
divide the power of the proprietors as much as in liim lay. 

“lie never,” says the monk of Saint Gall, “confided the 
administration of more than one county to his counts, except 
it were those whicli were situated on the frontiers, or in the 
neighbourhood of barbarians. lie never, unless impelled bv 
really powerful motives, conceded to a bisliop, in benefice, an 


• Copit. pf J.non fc in H*' bat rrf*nls ivlirit 

I'icscrqiP'i l I. col. iUU 
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abbey or chureli of the royal domain; and wliec. his counsel¬ 
lors or favourites asked him u liy he acted thus, he answered 
them; ‘ With this property or that farm, with this little abbey 
or tliat churcli, I acquire the faitli oi a vassal ns good, even 
better than this bishop or that count.’” ‘ 

He did more; lie attempted to pierce through, if 1 may so 
express myself, all private properties, in order to enter into 
direct relations with all tiie inhabitants of his empire. I will 
explain myself. He only communicated w’ith the mass of tlie 
population through tl>c intermediation of the possessors of 
freeholds or fees, each sovereign in his domains, and ciiief of 
the free men, ovcoloiii^ or serfs who inhabited tliem. Charle¬ 
magne desired that an oath of fidelity, directed and personal, 
should be given him by all freemen, as to the real and 
true sovereign of the state. "NVe find in the formulm of Mar- 
culf, the following letter from him: 

“ To the count-. With the consent of the higli men 

of our realm, we have ordered that our glorious son- 

sliall leign in the kingdom of — ■ Consequently, >ve 

order tliat in all cities, villages, and castles, you convoke and 
cause to meet in convenient places all your inhabitants, 
whether Franks, Komaiis, or any other nation; to the end 

that in tlie presence of the illustrious-, our envov, 

whom we send to you for this purpose, tliey all swear fidelity 
and loyal attachment to our son and to us, w'hethor by the 
holy places, or by such other holy pledge as wc transmit tc 
you for that purpose.” ^ 

When be had been crowned emperor, 

He ordered that every man in his kingdom, layman or 
ecclesiastic, who had already sworn fidelity to him under tho 
name of king, .«:hould renew the same promise to him as 
Cajsar; and that all tliose who had not yet taken the said 
oath should take it, down to the age of twelve.” ^ 

L^tly, we read in a capitulary of the year 805: 

1 j r ^ none swear fidelity to any other than to us and to his 

‘‘Such a system evidently tended to free royalty from all 
teudal relations; to found its empire beyond the hierarchy 


I 
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of persons and lands; in fine, to render it everywhere present, 
everywliere powerful, in virtue of the public power and by 
its own riglit. The attempt’ succeeded while Charlemagne 
presided over it. His successors undertook to continue it, 
that is to say, they ordered what he had done. Tlie demand 
of the universal oath reappeared in their acts, and even sur¬ 
vived their impotence; but it was no longer any more than a 
futile form. The relations between free men and the king, 
and liis ])ersonal power over them, became daily weakened. 
The obligation of fidelity was no longer real, except between 
the vassal and his lord. It was to tlie lords that Charles le 
Chauve addressed himself, in order to repress the disorders 
committed on their lands; it was through their authority that 
he brouglit his own to bear. He had no direct influence; 
and although he menaced the lords with making them respon¬ 
sible for the crimes of their men, if they did not prevent or 
punish them, it is clear that the feudal hierarchy liad regained 
independence with the empire, and that the attempt of 
Charlemagne to free royalty from it liad failed by the effect of 
the general course of things and the incapacity of Ids 
successors.” ‘ 

At tlie close of the tenth century then, the system of monar¬ 
chical institutions had succeeded no better than tlie system of 
free institutions in taking pos.^ossion of society, and intro¬ 
ducing unity and rule into it. All its laws were sliaken, all 
its means of action enervated or inapplicable. The religious 
character of ancient German royalty bad disappeared; the 
lieroic origin of such or sucli a family was forgotten, as well 
as many of tlie traditions of the barbaric life. It had equally lost 
its primitive military character; the band no longer existed; the 
wandering and common life bad ceased; most of the warriors 
were established in their own domains. The political cha¬ 
racter of imperial royalty was inconqiatible witii the new 
society; there was no longer sovereignty, no longer national 
majesty, no longer any slate in general; how could there be a 
symbol, a representative of that whicli no longer existed r 
The religious Christian character of royalty alone preserved 
any reality, any influence, and that was but weak and rare; 
)i>y proprietors scarcely heeded it; the tumult of their life 


^ Sssais sur flJUtoirc de France^ ji. 155—160. 
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and the needs of personal independence alone oecupie<l then 
minds; the bishops and great abbots themselves cared but 
little about it; they also had become proprietors of fiefs, 
had assumed the interests and liabits ot such, and had but 
little atfection towards ideas which in no way accorded with 
their temporal position. All the bases, I repeat, of the system 
of monarchical institutions, as well as of the system of free in¬ 
stitutions, were shaken, all its vital principles had lost their 
energy. 

It was entirely different with the system of aristocratieal 
institutions. Instead of declining, they were progressing. To 
be convinced of this, it is only necessary to observe what tlu* 
elements, whether German or Roman, whicli constituted it had 
become. They were all strengthened and developed. 

And first, as you have already seen, the domestic sove¬ 
reignty of the German proprietary chief of the family was 
transplanted into Gaul; it even became tliere more complete 
and more absolute, because the spirit of family which had 
formerly been associated with it there had disappeared, ainl 
the fact of conquest, of force, had become almost iU only base. 
Accordingly, this first aristocratieal element of ancient Ger¬ 
man society became strengthened instead of weakened, in 
the new social state. 


The second, that is to say, the patronage of the chief of tin- 
band over his companions, had experienced the same fate; it 
had changed its form; to the ascendancy of the warrior had 
succeeded the rights of the suzerain over his vassals. Bm 
this metamorphosis ol relations liad given far more energ\‘ 
and solidity to the aristocratieal principle that it previouslv 
contained. On the one hand, inequality was developed, 
the possessors of fiefs were far more unequal among them¬ 
selves than the warriors; on the other, in the ancient band, 
the companions living together, supported one another, an-1 
m common controUed the power of the chief. When they 
had entered into the condition of proprietors, each found him • 

superior, the suzerain, had far greater 

aciUti^ for subduing them. A new progress of the aristo- 
cratical system. 

With regard to the subdivision of landed property, I think 

di^W *'^^^®** aristocratieal change; it 

ed tself. Without doubt, the feudal system had this 
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effect at fir~t. At tlic close of the fenlh century, at the com¬ 
mencement ot the feudal period, there were many more landed 
proprietors in Gaul than at the full of the empire. Tlie ter¬ 
ritory was divided into smaller lots, more especially into more 
varied lots; tlie fiefs were much more different, more unequal, 
than the domains ot the great Gallo-Homan proprietors liad 
been; in this respect, therefore, tlie aristocralical principle 
was a little weakened; but assuredly tlic distribution of landed 
property was still snlliciently unequal, the land concentrated 
into a sufliciently limited mini))er of Jiamls, to found a ^■ery 
aristocratic system. 

"i ou see, therefore, that wliile the .<y>tem of free institu¬ 
tions and that ot monarchical institutions were <leclining, the 
system of aristocratic al institutions, on the contrary, saw its 
bases strengthen, its principles gain vigour. It had not 
acquired, it had imt gl\en to society in general, a regular 
form, unity, or entirety; it never will attain that. But, it 
evidently prevailed; it alone was likely to live, if I may use 
tlie expression, alone capable of subduing men, and of giving 
to other social principles time to regain breath, to reappear one 
dav with better success. 

Thus was feudal society prepared, thus was it progre.^sively 
formed, from the fifth to the tenth century. ^Ve liave 
attempted to discover its origins, to follow it in its earlies* 
developments. It ik)W .subsists, it covers our land. "We slud 
!ien<-«-lbrward study it in itself, and in its maturity. 
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Method to be followed in tlic study of iJje fendiil period—-Tlio s mpU* fief 
Ibe fendflinental element, llic integrant molecule of feudalism—Tur 
simple fief contains: 1, the castle and its proprietors; 2, the village and 
its inliabitanis—Origin of feudal castles—Their multiplication in the 
Uth aud Khh centuries—Causes of this—KfTorls of the kings mid 
powerful suzerains to oppose it—Futility of these efforts—Character ol 
the castles of the lllh century—Interior life of the proprietors of fiefs— 
Tlieir isolation—Their idleness—Their incessant wars, expeditions, and 
adventures—Influcucc of the material circumstances of feudal hahiia- 
tions upon the course of civilization—Development of domestic life- 
condition of women, and of the spirit of family in the interior of caslh-s. 


Wk now approncli (lie special object of this course. AVt’ 
are about to study feudal society in itself, during the period 
which especially belongs to it, from the time when it may be 
regarded as truly formed, down to the time when France es¬ 
caped from it, and passed under the empire of other princi¬ 
ples, of other institutions; that is, during the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. 

I desire to follow in their entirety the destinies of feudulisin 
during these tliree centuries. I would wisl. not to parcel it 
out, but to keep it constantly entire under your eyes, an<l 
make you thus see its successive transformations at a single 
glance. This would be its true history, tlie only faithful 
iniugc of the reality. Unfortunately, this cannot be. ]n 
order to study, the human mind is forced to divide, to 
analyze; It learns nothing unless it be successively and in 
parts. It IS then the work of the imagination and of the 
to reconstruct the demolished edifice, to resuscitate the 
bong destroyed by the scientific scalpel. But it is absolutely 
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tieccssaiy to puas through this dissection and its progress) 
the weakness ot the human mind so orders it. 

I have already pointed out tlie classification of our researches 
upon feudal society. I have said that on the one hand we shall 
>tudy the social state, and on the other, the intellectual state: 
i.n the social state, the civil and the religious society; in the 
intellectual state, the learned literature, and the popular lite- 
lature. It is, therefore, with the history of civil society in 
the I’eudal period, that we must commence. 

Here also we have need to divide, to classify, to study sepa- 
I utely; the matter is too vast and too complicated, to allow of it 
being conoprehended all complete and at a single grasp. 

Let us at least endeavour to discover and to follow out the 
least artificial method, that wliich will the least mutilate facts,' 
which will best respect their integrity and concatenation; the 

most living method, as it were, the one most neijihbourins on 
reality. 


It X mistake not, it is the following: 

At the end of the tenth century, feudal society was defini¬ 
tively formed; it had attained the plenitude of its existence; 
it covered and possessed our territory. What was its funda¬ 
mental element, its political unity? What, so to speak (I 
liave already made use of this expression), what was the pri¬ 
mitive leudal molecule, that which could not be broken with- 
"Ut the feudal character being abolished? 

It is evidently the simple fief, the domain possessed by 
way of fief, by a lord who exercises over the inhabitants that 
>overeignty inherent, as you know, to property. 

It is therefore with the sim[)le (icf, considered in itself, that 
we shall commence our study. We shall first apply ourselves 

to the proper understanding of this fundamental element of 
leudalism. 


What docs the mere, simple fief contain, reduced to its last 
eXj)rcssion? What is there to study in its inclosure? 

I'irst, the possessor himself of the fief, his situation and hi> 
life, that is to say, the castle; then the inhabitant of the fief, 
not possessors, mere cultivators of the domain, and subject to 
the proprietor, that is to say, the village. 

Ihese are evidently the two objects to which our attention 
is called in the study of the simple fief. It is necessary that 
we should tlioroughiy know what was the rronditiou and d‘.:S’ 
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tiny, from the eleventh to the fourteenth century— 1 , of the 
leudal castle and its proprietors; 2, of the feudal village and 
its inhabitants. Wlicn >ve shall have actually lived in the in¬ 
terior of the fief, when we shall really liave been present at 
Nvhat passed there, at the revolutions which were accomplished 
in it, we shall leave it in order to seek the tics which united 
together the fiefs disseminated throughout the territory; tob(? 
present at the relations, whether between suzerains and vassals, 
or between vassals among themselves. We shall then study 
the general association of the possessors of fief's under the. 
various relations which constitute the poHtic.al order, that is. 
in its legislative, military, judicial, and other institutions. AVc 
shall endeavour thoroughly to discern; 1, what principle.-^, 
what ideas presided at these institutions, what were tl>e ra¬ 
tional foundations, the political doctrines of feinlalism; 2, what 
the feudal institutions really were, no longer in principle, and 
conceived systematically, but actually and in application; 3, 
finally, what results must have been pro<luccd, and in fact 
were produced, whether by the political doctrines, or by the 
practical institutions of feudalism, for the development ol 
civilization in general. 

There feudal society seems to slop. Do we not now 

know all its elements? is not all its organization unveiled 

10 us? It essentially consists in the hierarchical association 

of the possessors of fiefs, and in their sovereignty over the 

inlinbitantsof their domains. This known, is not all known> 

have we not arrived at the term of the career which we had 
lo go over? 


Certainly not: feudal society, properly so called, even in 
ils inumph, was not, at this epoch, the entire civil society. 

>ave already had occasion lo observe, other element.s 
arc there encountered, of another origin and of another 
^i^acter; elements which took place in i'eud.alism, but which 

completely incorporated with it, which have 
U- and ended by triumphing over 

within Koyxlty was both 

U feudal in certain points of 

otherfothr;.'" 'T from 

1, 1^, ?'i other ..oeial facts, not only forein,. 

It l,osl.Ie to feudalis.n. It was so also with tmv^s 
cy reconstituted themselves wid,;,, , 1 ... bo.snm of fendul 
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society, to a certain degree assimilating tlieraselvcs to 
rujt they were also attached to other principles, to other 
facts; Rnd, upon the whole, the ditferenc-e was greater than 
‘.lie assimilation, as the event has proved. 

When, then, we shall have studied feudalism in itself, it will 
still remain for 113 to study two other elements of civil society 
at the same epoch, royalty and the towns. We shall study, on 
the one hand, what, in their feudal character, they had in 
common with feiulalism; on the other, how they were sepa* 
rated from it, in their peculiar and distinct character 

All these elements of civil society thus properly known, 
we shall endeavour to bring them face to face, to unravel the 
piay of their relations; to fix the true physiognomy, and the 
principal revolutions of the whole which they formed. 

Such will be our progress in the study of civil society 
in trance, during the feudal period. Let us immediately ap* 
proach it, let us enter, and confine ourselves to the simple lief. 

Let us first occupy ourselves with its possessor; let tis 
study the situation and the life of the sovereign of this little 
state, the interior ol the castle which contained him, and his 
people. 

i he single word vastle awakes the idea of feudal society; 
it^ seems to rise up before us. Nothing can be more natural, 
lliese castles which covered our soil, und the ruins of which 
are still scattered about, it is feudalism which constructed 
them; their elevation wjis, so to speak, the declaration of its 
triumph. Nothing of the kind existed on the Gallo-Roman 
soil. Before the German invasion, the great proprietors 
lived either i:i cities, or in heantifnl houses, agreeably situated 
near cities, or in rich plains upon the banks of I’ivers. In 
the country districts, properly so called, were dispersed the 
a species of farms, great buildings serving for the im¬ 
provement of estates, and for the dwelling of the labourers 
or serfs who cultivated them. 

Such was the distribution ami habitfition of the various 
classes, which the Germanic nations found in Gaul at the 
time of the invasion. 

It must not be supposed that they disliked tind were eager 
to change it; that they immediately sought the mountains, 
steep and savage places, in order to construct new and 
entirely different dwellings. They first established them- 
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selves in the lifibitntions of the Gallo-Koinnns, whctlicr in the 
cities, or in the tvV/ir, amidst the country districts ami the 
agricultural population, and rather in the latter dwellings, 
whose situation was more conformable to their natioiiul 
habits. Accordingly the x-iUce^ of which constant mention is 
made under tlie first race, were the same, or almost the same, 
as they had been before the invasion; that is to say, they 
>verc the centre of improvement ami habitation of gicut 
domains,’buildings scattered ilnoughout the country districts, 
where barbarians and Romans, conquerors and conquered, 
masters, free men, labourers, slaves, lived together. 

Still a change soon became visible. The invasion con¬ 
tinued; disorder and pillage were incessantly renewed; the 
inhabitants of the country districts, of ancient or new origi.j, 
had need to guard themselves, and incessantly keep on tlu^ 
defensive. We find the vUIcb gradually becoming surrounded 
by moats, ramparts of earth, with some appearuncea of forti¬ 
fications. Hence arises a pretended etymology of the word 
vitloj which we read in the Glossari/ of Du Cange thus: 

Villa dicitur a vallis, quasi valluta, eo quod vallata sif 
solum vallatione valioruntf et non munitiorie muronnu, Indk 
villanus. 

The etymology is incorrect; the word villa is far anterior 
to the epoch when the inhabitants of tins kfnd of dwellings 
had need to surround them with moats or ramparts; the 
word is commonly derived from veliilla, veherCy which pro¬ 
bably means the place where the agricultural carts were 
nmde. But whatever may be its merit, tlie mere etymology 
1 not the less a remarkable fact; it proves that 

the villa were not long before they were in a measure forti¬ 
fied. 

There is another circumstance which prevents all doubt of 
this: in certain parts of France, in Normandy, Picardy, &e., 

aI castles terminate with vi7/e, Frondeville, 

Aboville, M^r^ville, &c.; and many of these castles are not 
situated, as most feudal castles properly so called wei'e, in 
steep, isolated places, but amidst rich plains, in valleys upon 
the site which the villa doubtless formerly occupied: a sure 
Sign that more than one Anglo* Rom an villa in fortifying itself, 
and after many vicissitudes, ended by beuig metainornbaspul 
mio a castle* 
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As for the rest, even before the invasion was consum* 
mated, and in order to resist its disorders, to escape its dan¬ 
gers, the population of tlie country districts had begun, in 
many places, to seek refuge in the heights, in places difKcuU 
of access, and to surround them with fortifications. 'SVe read 


in the life of 8t. Nicet, bishop of Treves, written by Fortu- 


nat, bishop of Poietiers: 

“ In going through these districts, Nicet, that apostolic 
man, tliat good pastor, constructed there lor his fiook a pro¬ 
tecting fold: h(5 surrounded the hill with thirty towers, whicli 
enclosed it on all sides, and thus raised an edifice where for¬ 


merly was a forest. 

I might quote many analogous examples. Is not this evi¬ 
dently a first attempt of that choice of ])laces, and of that kind 
of constructions, winch were adopted at a later jieriod foi 
feudal castles? 


In tlie dreadful anarchy of the following centuries, the 
causes which had impelled the populati(»n to seek such places 
of refuge, and to surround them witli fortifications, became 
more and more pressing; it was necessary for it to lly from 
f*laces easy of access; to fortify its dwelling. And. not only 
did men thus seek security, they also found in it a means of 
ahandonirig themselves without fear to depredation, and to 
secure to tliemselves its fruits. Among the conqueror.^, many 
.'^till led a life of hunting and pillage; they were forced to 
have a receptacle where they might shut themselves up after 
an expedition, repel the vengeance of their adversaries, resist 
the magistrates who attempted to maintain any order in the 
country. Such was the aim which originally caused the con¬ 
struction of many of the feudal castles. It was more espe¬ 
cially after the death of Charlemagne, under the reigns of 
Louis le Debonnairc and Charles le Cliauve, that we find the 
country covered with these haunts; they even became so 
numerous and so formidable, that Charles le Chauve, «!espite 
his weakness, and for the sake of the public order, as well as 
of his own authority, thought it his duty to attempt to 
destroy them. We read in the capitularies drawn up at 
Pistes in 86d: 

‘•We will and expressly order that, whosoever in ili(‘S€ 


^ Fnrinti. C\n m * 1. iii.» C. l i 
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times shall, without ourconscnt, have constructed castles, for¬ 
tifications, and embankments (finiris\ shall cntindv destroy 
them between this and the latter end of August, seeing that 
tlie neighbours and inhabitants have suffered iniicli nneasiin -s 
and many depredations from them; and if atiy one roOise 
to demolish these works, let the counts, in wliose counties 
they have been constructed, themselves cause them to be di- 
uiolished; and it any one resist them, let tlnnn iiumediatciy 
inform us. And if the counts neglect to obey us in this, !**t 
them know that, according to what is written in these capi¬ 
tularies, and in those of our predecessors, we shall orch r 
them to our presence, and we shall ourselves establish in 

their counties men who can and will cause our orders to 
be executed.”* 


The tone and precision of the iniunctions addressed to all 
the royal officers, prove the importance which was attached to 
tie matter; hut Charles le Chauve was evidently not in a 

condition to accomplisii such a work. We do not find that 

this capitulary hml any eflect, and his successors do not even 
claim Its execution. Accordingly, the number of castles 
went on increasing under the last Carlovingians with extra- 
ordinary rapuhty. Still the struggle did not cease between 
chose whose interest it was to prevent, and those wlio felt the 
need of raising buildings of this kind: we find it protracted 
to the eleventh, twelftli. and thirteenth centuries And 

It "T" ‘he possessors of Hel's 

Ss"; Every suzernio sa>i’ with L" 

vnsselthu ‘-the 

ana resistaoer tI, ^ powerful means of independence 

ftercc ,t oTstle^erv 'rP "'hI -nore 

fence, and thf f r ? ^egression as well ns lb- de- 
like^the weak wh^S alone to have them, 

tliem constructed around them^ Thp ’ feared to see 

subject for contimml i *• aecordinglv, 

year 1020 About "bo 

nd on a similar occasion, Fulbert, bishop ot 
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Chiirtres, wrote to king Kobert a letter which I shall quote 
entire, because it gives a clear aiul lively idea of the import¬ 
ance which such a dispute must have had: 

To his lord Robert, his most gracious king, whom Ful- 
bert, humble bishoj) of Chartres, prays may remain 
in the grace of the King of kings. 

“ \\ e return thanks to your goodness for tliat you have 
lately sent us a messenger charged willi rejoicing us by bringing 
news of your good health, and to instruct your majesty of tlie 
condition of our atfairs, after having demanded from ns an 
&,ccount thereot. e then wrote to you concerning the 
evils done to ourchnrcli by visconnt Geoffrey, of Chuteaudun, 
who shows suH’ciently, and even more than enougli, that he 
has no respect for God or your excellence, for lie I'ebuilt tiie 
castle of Galardon, formerly destroyed by you; and upon tins 
occasion we may say, See / t/ie evil vtniies froin the east upon 
our church; and lo! again lie dares to undertake tlie building 
of another castle at Dlters, in the midst of the domains ol 
Saint I^lary, concerning wliich we inav W'l-ll say, and also in 
good truth, See/ the evil tomes from the west. Now, there- 
lbr(*, forced to write to you Iw reason of these evils, we 
bring complaint to your mercy, an<) ask help and counsel of 
it; foi* in this calamity we liave received neither aid nor 
eonsolation from yoiir son Hugh. Accordingly, penetrated 
to tlie depths of our heart witli a lively grief, we have 
already manifested it to such a degree, that, accoi'ding to our 
order, our bells, accustomed to announce our joy and glad¬ 
ness, have ceased to sound, as tlie more to sliow our sadne.ss; 
and divine service, which, np to the present time, and by the 
grace of God, we have lieen accustomed to celebrate with 
great rejoicing of heart ami mouth, is no longer cedebrated, 
except in a lamcntHble inannci*, with a low voice, and almost 
in silence. 

“ Thus, tlierefore, on our knees wc implore your Jiity, with 
tears of heart and mind, save the holy church of the Mother 
of God, of w'hich you have tvilled that we your faithful 
should be the chief, however unworthy we be thereof; 
succour tliose who from you alone, after God, expect their 
consolation and comfort in the evils with which they are so 
heavily laden. Consider of tlie means of delivering u® from 
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these sufferings, and of converting our sadness into joy; 
summon the count Eudes,* and enjoin Jiim sharplj, in llio 
name of your royal autliority, that lie should, in all sincerity, 
give the necessary orders to have destroyed, or tliat he him¬ 
self destroy these constructions of diabolical inspiration, for 
the love of God, and by iidelity towards you, in honour of 
tlie holy Mary, and by affection lor us, who are always her 
faithful. If neither you nor he put an end to this evil, which 
keeps everything in our country in confusion, wliat will re¬ 
main for us to do, but to formally interdict the celebration of 
all divine service throughout our bishopric? and for ourselves, 
alas! although greatly against our will, and constrained only 
hy the severest necessity, to exile ourselves to some place, 
iieiiig unable any longer to see with our eyes, or to suffer the 
o|ipression of the holy church of God. To the end tliat we 
may not be forced to come to this e.xtremity, we again im¬ 
plore your pity with lamentable voice; for God keep us from 
seeing ourselves constrained to banish ourselves far from you, to 
have to confess to a foreign king or emperor that you would 
not or could not defend the bride of Christ, the holy church 
confided to our care!” 


Assuredly, the construction of the castles of Galurdon and 
IlHers must have appeared a grave fact, for it to cause a 
oishop, in the mere hope of making its gravity felt, to silence 
the bells of his church, and have divine service almost sus¬ 
pended. The successors of Fulbert, in the bishopric of 
Chartres, took a different course; they fortified the episcopal 
liouse, and were in tlieir turn obliged to demolish their forti- 
Ocations. We read, in a charter granted to Yves, bishop of 
Chartres, by Stephen, count of Chartres and of Blois, who 
died in 1101, the following clause: 

If any future bishop cause to be constructed, in the said 
episcopal house, a tower or ramparts, let that tower and those 
ramparts alone be demolished, and let the house itself remain 
standing, with its dependencies.”* 

Doubtless, between Fulbert and Yves, some bisliop of 
Charges had added such works to his house, and coun' 
a>^ephen wished to prevent their being renewed. 


* Geoffrey was vassal of Eudes II., count of Chartres 
the vassal of the king. 

• Martenne. Amplis. Collect., t. i., p. 0 *^ 1 , 
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The lords who each held fiefs, often had quarrels among 
them, arising from the construction of castles, whether withir 
the fief, or on the frontiers of neighbouring fiefs. 

“ In 1228, Guy, count of Fore?t and Nevers, and Thibaut, 
count of Champagne, were at war witli one another, because 
of fortresses which they had respectively caused to be con¬ 
structed upon the borders of their counties of Champagne and 
Nevers. This war having lasted ftr a long period, the two 
counts put it to the arbitration of the cardinal legate, who 
then gave his judgment as umpire, by which it was said that 
so long as Guy, count of Fore.^t, should hold the county of 
Nevers, the fortresses which were on the confines of the 
county of Champagne, and on those of the county of Nevers, 
should subsist, and that they miglit even be fenced around 
with new works, provided, however, that it was only to the 
distance of the shot of a cross-bow; but tliat the counts could 
not make new fortresses on the same b( rders, nor sutler others 
to make them.’’' 

And in 1160, umler the reign of Louis le Jeune, a charter 
of his brother Robert, count of Dreux, is expressed in the 
following terms: 

“ I, Robert, count, brother of the king of France, make 
known to all present and to come, that there was a certain 
contest between Henry, count of Champagne and Brie, and 
myself, concerning a certain house which is called Savegny, 
and a part of whieli I fortified by a moat of two outlets. 
Tiie affair has been arranged as follows, namely: that what is 
alreaily fortified by a moat of two outlets, shall so remain, 
hut that the remainder shall be fortilied with a moat of one 
outlet only, and a fence without battlements. 

“ If 1 make war against the said count, or against any 
other, I shall immediately give him up the said house. 1 have 
guaranteed it to him on my faith and by hostages, and he has 
promised me that he will keep the said house, with the ponds 
and mills, in good faith and without ill design; and that he 
will immediately return it to me, the war being finished.*'* 

It would be easy to multiply this example of the resistance, 
or more correctly speaking, various resistances, which, down 


• Vsafje ffes 1. p. 

^ Ibid., p* 38^, QO(e 
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to the middle of tlie thirteenth century, the construction of 
castles had to surmount. 

It did surmount them, as it lia|)pens with everything which 
is the ^York of necessity. At this epoeli, tliere was war 
everywhere; everywhere would necessarily be also the monu¬ 
ments of war, tlie means of making it and rejjelling it. Not 
tmly were strong castles constructed, but all things were 
made into fortifications, haunts, or defensive habitations, 
lowards the end of the elevcntli tauitury, we find, at Nimes, 
an association called I^es Chevaliers des Arenes, When the 
meaning ol this is sought, we find that they were knights 
u ho had taken up their abo<le in the Koman amphitliealrc*, 
the Arenes still remaining in the present day. It was easy 
to fortify them: they were strong in themselves. Tliesc 
knights established themselves in them, and intrenched them¬ 
selves therein when necessary, and this is not an isolated 
lact; most of the ancient circusses, the arena of Arles, as 
well ^ that of Nimes, have been put to the same use, and 
occupied for some time as a castle. It was not necessary to 
le a kmght, or even a layman, in order to act thus, and to 
live amidst fortifications. Monasteries, churches also forti- 
lied themselves; they were surrounded by towers, ramparts, 
and moats; they were assiduously guarded, and long sie^^es 
were sustained by them. The burghers did like the nobles- 

that"^in'^^^ fortified. AVar so constantly menaced tlieni,’ 

bv vTv ^ post and 

whit nassed of the church, to observe 

announce the approach of 

the neio-hbmenemy was within the walls, in 

break out V*® intermediate house; war might 

another from break out, between one quarter and 

pother, from door to door, and fortifications, like war, peiie- 

tury? *oop-hole, its platform, in the fourteenth cen- 

pavt^and ^ surrounded with ram 

rrou'l" the the city, the other the 

they were at neac? 1 'vhen 

evcfynH.t nn1 their inclosure 

Tn.^J.t, and were more particular in setting the watch 
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upon the walls which separated them, than upon those which 
protected the town on the side towards tlie country.”* 

And many other towns, among others Limoges, Audi, 
Perigueux, Angouleme, Meaux, were the same, or almost tlie 
same, as Khodez. 

Would 3 'ou have a somewdiat exact idea of what a castle 
was, not exactly at the epoch wliich occupies us, but at a 
ratlier jiosterior epoch? I sliall borrow its description from 
a verj’recent work, and which ns yet is not even finished; a 
work whicli, in my opinion, is often deficient in a due senti¬ 
ment of the ancient times, and in moral truth, but which, 
concerning the actual state of societ}' in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, concerning tlie employment of time, man¬ 
ners, and domestic, industrial, agricultural life, &c., contains 
very complete information, collected with a great deal ol 
learning, and well arranged. I speak of the Histoire de.s 
Fran^ais des divers Etats pendant les cinq dertiiers Siecles, 
by M. A. Monteil, the first four volumes of which are pub¬ 
lished. Tlie author describes, in the following terms, the 
castle of ISIontbazori, near Tours, in the fourteenth century. 

“ First, imagine to yourself a superb po.«ition, a steep 
mountain, bristling with rocks, furrowed with ravines and 
jirecipices; upon the tleclivity is the castle. The small 
iiouses which surround it set off its grandeur; the indre 
seems to turn aside with re.«pcct; it forms a large semicircle 
at its feet. 

“ This castle must he seen when, at sunrise, the outwaj’d 
galleries glimmer with the armour of the sentinels, and the 
towers are shown all brilliant with their large, new gratings. 
Those high buildings must he seen, whicli fill those who de¬ 
fend them with courage, ami with fear tiiose who should he 
tempted to attack them. 

“ The door presents itself all covered with heads of boars or 
wolves, flanked with turrets, and crowned with a high guard¬ 
house. Kilter, there are three inclosures, three moats, three 
di'awhridg(*s to pass. You find yourself in a large, .sijuarc 
court, where are cistei'us, and on the right and left tlie stables, 
hen-houses, pigeon-houses, coach-houses; tlie cellars, vaults, 
and prisons are below; above are the dwelling apariments; 


I Hisioire ties de itvers eM/.s, by A MonteiK v. P* 
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above these are the magizlne, larders, or salting-rooms and 
arsenals. All the roofs are bordered with machicolations, 
parapets, guard-walks, and sentry-boxe.s. In the middle of 
tlie court is the donjon, winch contains the archives and the 
treasure. It is deeply moated all round, and can only he 
entered by a bridge, almost always rai>ed. Although the 
walls, like those of the castle, are six feet thick, it is .eur- 
j'ounded up to half its heiglit with a chemise, or secoml wall, 
of large cut stones. 

“ ihis castle has just been rebuilt. There is something 
light, fresh, lauglnng, about it. not possessed by the heavy, 
uuissive castles of the lost century.”' 

This hist phrase will cause some astonishment; one would 

to hear siieli a castle qualified with the nami's 
i^Uight, fresh, laufjhhig; and yet the author is right; and. 
compared with those of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
ihe castle of Montbazon really nu^rited these titles. 'I'lie 
lormer were entirely the reverse—heavy, massive, and 
ffloomy; there were not so many courts in ih'em, not so mueh 
interior space, nor so judicious a distriliution of it. All 
Idea of art or convenience wa.s foreign to their construction; 

“0 monumental character, no idea of the agreeable; 

-elected manifested in them. Men 

-elected the steepest and most savage places: and titere 

rXd dfstine*S™'"”’. <!'« edifice wn.s 

hut nn 1 ^ effeetually, and tn 

liut up the inhabitants. But buildings thus conceived cvci v 

ii Si r■" 

r”"" state of feudal 

The lirst feature of its situation was isolation. At no epoch, 

• muoire Fran^^,, ^ ^ ^ 
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f>Ml.;>()>. ill tin; history of uiiy society, <]o wo meet wiili isoiu- 
ti(m sooomplete. Take the patriarchal system,the nations which 
wi-re lonncd in tlie plains of western Asia; take the nomadic 
j.arions. tlic tribes ot shepherds; take tliose German tribes 
1 <l<*.scribc(l in one of the; last lectures; be present at tlie 
“ Mill of the Greek or l^inian society; transport yourself 
t • the midst of those villajres wliich afterwards became 
Ali.ens; to the seven lulls wliose population formed Kotno; 
••vorywhere you will find men in infinitely closer connexion, 
far more disposed to act upon one another, that is to say, to 
heeome civilized, for civilization is the result of the reciprocal 
ami continual action of individuals. The primitive social 
molecule W'as never elsewhere so isolated, so separated from 
oilier like molecules; tlie distance was never so great between 
the essential anil simple elements of society. 

With this first feature, with the isolation of the castle and 
its inhahitants was combined a singular indolence. The pos¬ 
sessor ot tlie castle had nothing to do; no duties, no regular 
occupation. Among other nations, at their origin, even in 
the superior classes, men v/ere occupied, sometimes with 
public affairs, sometimes with frequent and various kinds of 
relations with neighbouring families. "NVe never find them 
at a loss how to fill up their time, to satisfy their activity: 
hi re they cultivated und improved large estates; tliere they 
matiaged great flocks; elsewhere they hunted for a livelihood; 
in a word, tliey had a compulsory activity. "NVithin the 
castle, the proprietor had nothitig to do; it was not he who 
improved his fields; he did not hunt for his support; he liad 
no political activity, no industrial activity of any kind; never 
lias tiiere been seen such leisure in such isolation. 

iMen cannot remain in a situation of this kind; they would 
die of impatience and eniiui. 'I'lie jiroprietor of the castle 
lliought only of getting out of it. Shut up theie when it 
was absolutely nei essary to his safety and independence, he 
»i ft it as often as he was abh'. to seek abroad what he was in 
want of, society, activity. The life of the possessors of fiefs 
wjis passed upon the high roads, in adventures. That long 
series of incursion;', pillages, wars, which characterises the 
middle ages, was in a great measure, the effect of the nature 
of the feudal habitation, and of the material situation amidst 
wliii'h i(s masters were placid. 'l'li(*v everywhere bought the 
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gueial movement which they could not iind within thuir own 
ijddtl0S 

Horrible pictures of the life which the possessors of fiefs 
led at this ej)oeli, have been seen in many works. Tliex; 
pictures have olteu been traced with a hostile hand, in a partial 
design. Upon the whole, however, I do net flunk them ex¬ 
aggerated. Historical events on the one hand, and contem¬ 
poraneous monuments on the other, ]»rove that such was in 
fact, tor a very long period, the feu<!al life, the lile of the 


Siugneurs 

Among the contemporaneous monuments, I shall refer you 
to lhrce"^only, in my opinion tlie most striking, and whir-li 
give the most exact idea of the state of society at this epoch: 
tirst, the Histoire fie Louh Ic Gros, by Suger; secondly, the 
17c de Guibert dc yofieut^ by himself, a book less known, 
i)ut curious, and to which I shall immediately return; thirdly, 
VHhtoire KccU’siastiffUc et civile de Normandie, by Oicleric 
Vital. You will there see to what an extent the life of pos- 
se.ssor.s (if fiefs was passed away from home, entirely ernjiloyed 
in depredations, incursions, disorders of every description. 

Consult events instead of monuments. That which has 
astonished all historians, the crusades, first presents itself to 
the mind. Can it be supposed that the crusades would be 
po.ssible among a people who had not been accustomed, 
bi'otight up from childhold to tliis wandering, adventurous 
lif(^? In the twelfth century, the crusades were not nearly 
so singular as they appear to be to us. The life of the pos- 
ses.'^ors of fiefs, with the exception of the pious motive, was 
an incursion, a continual crusade in their own country. They 
here went farther and from other causes; that is the gre-at dif- 
lerence- lor the rest, they did not leave iheir habits; they 
did not essentially change their mode of life. Could one 
conceive in the present day a nation of proprietors, who 
should suddenly displace itself, abandon their estates, or their 
himilies to go, without any absolute necessity, and seek else- 
wliere such adventures? Nothing of the kind would have 
hceu possible., if the daily life of the possessors of fiefs had 
not been, so to speak, a foretaste of the crusades, if they 
had not found themselves all prepared for such expeditions. 

l-hus, whether you consult monuments or events, it will be 
eeeii that the need to seek activity and amusement abroad 
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prevailed in tlie feudal society at tliis epoch, and that it had 
a luj-ge share, among other causes, in the material circum¬ 
stances amidst which the possessors of fiels lived. 

Two characteristic traits manifest themselves in feudalism. 
1 he one is the savage and fantastical energy of the develop¬ 
ment of individual characters: not only are tliey hriitnl, fero¬ 
cious, cruel, but they are so in a singular, strange fashion, 
such as we might look for in an individual who lives alone, 
abandoned to himself, to the originality of his nature, and to the 
caprices ol his imagination. 'I’lie second trait, equally striking, 
in fi'udal society, is the stubbornness of manners, tlieir long 
o|»|)i)sition to change, to progress. Into no other society have 
new ideas, or manners, liad so inucli trouble to penetrate. 
( i\ ili/ation was morti slow ami difficult it) modern Europe 
than anywhere else; it was m)t till after the tenth century 
that it actually conquer(*d ami setiled in the territory. No 
where was, during so long a period, so little progress with sc 
tiiiieh movement. 

1 low' can we but recognise, in these two facts, the influence 
"I tin; material circumstances under the etnpire of w’hich the 
'■'Ui.'iitutive element of feudal society lived and was developed? 
\\ lu> does not see therein tlie effect of the. situation of the 
pos.-icssor of the fief, isolated within Ids castle, surrounded by 
ui inferior and a des[))sed population, obliged to seek afar oft', 
and by violent means, the society and activity which he luul 
nut about him? The ramparts and moats of the castles 
lortned obstacles to ideas as to enemies, and civilization had 
a> much trouble as war to penetrate and invade them. 

I*ut at the same time that the ca.'stle.s opposed so strong a bar¬ 
rier to civilization, at the same time that it liad such difticulty 
in penetrating therein, they were in some respects a principle 
«*t civilization; they protected the development of .sentiments 
;iiid manners winch have {)layed a powerful and henefleial 
part in modern society. 'I'iiere is no om* but knows tiuit the 
domestic life, the spirit of family, nml particularly the condi¬ 
tion of women, were developed in modern Kurope, much more 
' (•mpletely, more happily, tlian <d.sewh<*r«?. Among tlie causes 
wlneli contributed to this development, must he reckoned as 
one of the principal, the life of the castle, tlie situation of tli 0 
possessor of tlie fief in his domains. Never, in any other 
form ol society, luis the family reduced to its most simple 
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expression, the luisbaiul, tlie wile, ami the ehiMren been 
found so bound, so pressed together, separated Irom all other 
powerful and rival relation. In the various states ot society 
which I have just enumerated, the chiet of the family, witliout 
quitting home, had numerous occupations, diversions, wlucli 
drew iTim from the interior of his dwelling, which at leiust 
prevented that from being the centre of lus life. The con¬ 
trary was the case in feudal society. Jso long as he remained 
in his castle, the possessor of the fief lived there with his wih* 
and children, almost his only equals, liis only intimate ami 
permanent company. Doubtless, he often left it, an<l abroail 
led the brutal and adventurous life whieli I have just de¬ 
scribed; but he was obliged to return to it. It was there tlmt 
he shut himself up in times of danger. Now whenever a 
man is placed in any particular position, the part of his moral 
nature which corresponds to that position is forcibly developeil 
in him. If he be obliged to live habitually in the bosom of 
his family, with his wife and cliildren, tlie ideas, the senti¬ 
ments in harmony with this fact cannot fail to liave great 
influence. Thus it happened in feudalism. 

Aloreover, wlien the possessor of tlie fief left his castle to 
seek war and adventures, his wife remained in it, and in a 
situation wholly different from that in which women liad 
hitherto almost always been placed. She remained mistress, 
chatelaine, representing her husband, charged in his absence 
with the defence and honour of the fief. This elevated and 
almost sovereign position, in tlie very bosom of domestic life, 
oft engave to the women of the feudal period a dignity, a 
courage, virtues, a distinction, which they have displayed 
nowhere else, and it has doubtless powerfully contributed tc 
their moral development and to the general improvement of 
their condition. 

This is not all. T4ie importance of children, of the eldest 
w>n more especially, was much greater in the feudal mansion 
than anywhere else. There broke forth not only natural 
affection, and the desire to transmit his property to his 
children, but also the desire to transmit to tliem that power, 
that superior position, that sovereignty, inherent in the do- 

eldest son of the lord was. in the eyes of his 
lather and all his people, a prince, an heir presumptive, the 
depositary of the glory of a dynasty. So that the weuknessirs 
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as well as the good feelings of human nature, domestic pride 
as weU as affection, combined to give the spirit of family 
inore energy and power. 

Add to this the influence of Christian ideas, which I here 
lueiely jioint out in passing, and you will comprehend how 
tins life of the castle, this solitary, gloomy, Iiard situation, 
was favourable to the development of domestic life, and to 
that elevation of the condition of women wliich liolds so great 
a in the liistory of our civilization, 

1 his gieat and beneficial revolution was aecomplislied 
between the ninth and iwclfth centuries. We cannot folhiw 
the trace of it step by step; we can but very imperfectly 
inai’k the particular facts wliicli have served it as steps, for 
we are deficient in documents. But tliat at the eleventh 
century it was almost consummated, that the position of 
women was changed, that the spirit of family, tlie domestic 
life, the iileas and sentiments connected with it, acejuired 
51 development, an empire, till then unknown, is a general 
lact which it is impossible to overlook. Many of you will 
still have before you the spirit of the monuments of the 
eleventh century, which I placed before you in the last course; 
compiire them with tlie three pages I shall here quote 
from the Vie de Guibert de ^of/ent, of wiiich I just now 
spoke, liiey have no hii«toricai importance, and no other 
merit tlian tliiit of showing to wliat dignity, to what refined 
and delieiite sentiments, women and domestic manners were 
elevsited from the ninth to tlie eleventh century; but, under 
tills point of view, they ajipear to me conclusive, and of a 
genuine interest. 

Guihert (le Nogent gives an account in this woi'k, both of 
the public events jit wliich he was present, and of tlie per¬ 
sonal events which passed within his own family. He was 
born in I0o3, in Ji castle of Beauvai>is. Let us see how he 
speaks of his mother, and of his relations with her. Call to 
mind the narnilivc, or rather the language (for narrative is 
entirely wanting,) of writers contemporaneous with Charle¬ 
magne, Louis le Debonnaire, and Charles le Chauve, on a 
similar matter, and say if this is the same condition of rela¬ 
tions and of souls. 

I have said, God of mercy and holiness, that I would 
return thanks to thee for lliy goodness. First, I espocialfT 
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return thanks to thee for liaving given me a chaste and 
modest mother, and one filled witli Tear of thee. Witli regard 
to her beauty, I should praise it in a worldly and extrava 
gant manner, did I place it anywhere but in a face arnictl 
with a severe chastity. . . . The virtuous expression of my 
mother, her rare speech, her always tranquil countenance, 
were not made to encourage the levity of those wlio hchidd 
her. . . . and what is very rarely, or scarcely ever seen in 
women of a high rank, she was as jealous of preserving pure 
the gills of God, as she was reserved in blaming women who 
abused them; and when it liappened that a woman, whcilu r 
within or without her house, became the object of a censure 
of this kind, she abstained from taking part in it; she was 
afflicted at hearing it, just as if the censure had fallen on 
liersclf.h ... It was far less from experience than from a 
kind of awe with which slie was inspired from above, tliat 
she was accustomed to detest sin; and, as she often sai<l to 
me, she liad so penetrated her soul with the fear of sudd‘*ii 
death, that, arrived at a more advancetl age, she bitterly 
regretted no longer experiencing in her aged lieart those 
same stings of pious terror which she had felt in her age of 
simplicity and ignorance.* 

‘The eighth month of my birth had scarcely elapsed, when 

^ died; .... altliough my mother was 

stiU f^air and of fresh age, she resolved to remain a widow, 
and how great was the firmness which she used to accomplish 
this vow How great were t!ie examples of modesty wliich 
sie gave. . . . Living in great fear of the Lord, and witli an 
qua ove for her neighbours, especially those who were poor, 

m!! us prudently, us and our property_Her 

her hITi® ® u continually repeat the name of 

''“d "ever any 

even in "hether in praying or distributing alms, 

rounrTd u " •"■^■"ary acts of life, she continually pro- 

U ablS ‘I-" t 

in a feebng of love, the tongue forms itself in a 
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* iiid. 0 li ” ^ t. ix., p. 346—34I>. 
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manner to speak, as it were unconsciously, of* him who is its 
object.* 

“ My mother brought me up with tlio mo.st tender care. . , 
Scarcely had I learned ttie first elements of letters, wlien, 
eager to have me instructed, she confided me to a master of 
grammar. . . . There wsus shortly before tliis epoch, and even 
at this time, so great a scarcity of masters of grammar, that, 
so to speak, scarce one was to be seen in the country, and 
Iiardly could they he found iu the great towns .... He to 
whom my mother resolved to confide me liad learned grammar 
in a rather advanced age, and was so mncli tlie less familiar 
witli this science, as lie liad devoted himself to it at a later 
period; but what he wanted in knowledge, he made up for in 
virtue. . . . From the time that I was placed under his care, 
he formed in me such a purity, he so thoroughly eradicated 
from me all the vices which generally accompany youth, that 
he preserved me from the most frequent dangers. He ab 
lowed me to go nowhere except in his company, to sleep 
nowhere but in my motliei s Iiouse, to receive a present from 
no one without her permission. He required me to do every¬ 
thing with moderation, precision, attention, and exertion. . .. 
AVIiile most children of my age ran here and there, according 
to their pleasure, and were allowed from time to time the 
enjoyment of the liberty which belongs to them, T, held in 
continual restraint, mufiled up like a clerk, looked upon 
the hands of players as if I had been a being above them. 

“ Kvery one, seeing how my master excited me to Avork, 
hoped at first that such great application would sharpen my 
wits; but this hojie soon dirniuisLed, for my master, altogether 
unskilful at reciting verses, or composing them according 
to rule, almost every day loaded me with a shower of cuffs 
and blows, to force me to know what he himself was 
unable to teach me. . . . Still he sliowed me so much friendship; 
he occupied himself concerning me with so much solicitude, 
lie watched so assiduously over my safety, that, far from ex¬ 
periencing the fear generally felt at that age, I forgot all liis 
severity, and obeyed with an inexpressible feeling of love. . . . 
One day, when I had been struck, having neglected my wci'k 
for some hours in the evening, I went and sut mvself at 

’ Vie de Guilert dc c. 4. 12, 13, p. 350, 385, 336, 30? 
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my mother's knee, severely bruised, and certainly more so 
than I bad deserved. My mother having, according to I.er 
custom, asked if I had been beaten that day, I, in order to 
avoid accusing my master, assured her tiiat I had not. But 
she pulling aside, whether I would or no, the garment they 
cal! a shirt, saw my little arms all black, and the skin of 
my shoulders all raised up and swollen by tlie blow of tlic roil 
which I had received. At this sight, ooinplaining that they 
treated me with too much cruelly' at so lentkr an age, aU 
troubled and beside herself, her eyes full of tears, she cried 
‘I will no longer have thee become a priest, nor in orJer 
to learn letters, that thou thus endure such tresitmert.’ 
But I, at these words, regarding her with all the rage of 
which I was capable, said to her: ‘I would ratlier die tlian 
cease learning letters, and wishing to be a priest.’”* 

Wlio can read this account without being struck with the 
i>rodigious development which, in two centuries, liave been 
taken by the domestic sentiments, the importance attacluMl to 
children, to their education, to all the ties of family? You 
might search through all the writers of the precedim- cen- 
tunes, and never find anything resembling it. We cannot, I 
repeat, give an exact account of the manner in whicli this 
revolution was accomplished; we do not follow it in its de¬ 
grees, but n is incontestable. 

• i this lecture. I have given you a glimpse of the 

mfluenc* winch the internal life of the feudal castle.i exer- 

manuers, and to the advantage of 

lee ,1 ’^'0“ "'i" im-nedhltely 

become^ «*‘e"sion; new elements will 

civiliaationIt'* ooti'ibute to the progress of 

and strew W Tu" <=>>ivalry took birth 

lecture! ®ourselves with it in our next 
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Efforts of the possessors of fiefs to people nml nniinnie the interio; of the 
castle—Means which present themselves for the nitaimnent of this 
end—Oflices given in fief—The education o'" the sons of vassals in the 
castle of the sn/eroin — Admission of the young man among the 
warriors in ancient Germany—This fact is peipetmued after the in¬ 
vasion—Twofold origin of chivalry—False idea which is formed of it— 
Citivalry arose simply and without design, in the interior of castles, and 
in consefinencc eitlier of the ancient German customs, or of the re¬ 
lations of the suzerain with his vassals—Inflneiiec of religion and the 
clergy over chivalry—Ceremonies of the admission of knights—Their 
oftdiR—InlUicnce of tlie imagination and poetry over chivalry—Its moral 
character and importance under this point of view—As nn institution, it 
is vague and without coherence—Rapiil decline of feudal chivalry It 
gives"risc to the orders: 1. Of religions chivalry ; Of courtly chivalry 


Isolation and idleness were, ns yon have seen, the most 
prominent features of the situation of tlie possessor of tlie 
Hef in liis castle, the naturnl effect of the material circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed. Hence, as you have also 
seen, arose two results apparently contradictory, and which yet 
wonderfully accorded. On the one hand, the need, the passion 
for that life of incursions, war, pillaije, adventures, which 
characterises the feudal society; on the other, the power o( 
domestic life, the progress of the position of women, of the 
spirit of family, and of all the sentiments connected with ir. 
Without premeditation, by the mere effect of their situation, 
and of the manners which it gave rise to, the possessors of 
fiefs sought at once afar off and within their dwelling, m 
the most tempestuous, the most unforeseen chances, in the 
nearest an<l most habitual interests, wherewith to fill up their 
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life and to occupy their soul, a twofold satisfying of that need 
of society and activity, one of the most powerfu. instincts oi 
our nature. 

Neither one nor the other of those means sufficed. Those 
wars, those adventures, which in the present day, at a dis¬ 
tance of seven or eight centuries, appear to us so multiplied, 
so continual, were probably, in the eyes of the men of tl>c 
eleventh century, rare, soon terminated, mere transitory in¬ 
cidents. The days of the year seem very numerous and long 
to him wlio has nothing to do, no necessary, re{;ular, or 
permanent occupation. Tlie family, in its proper and natural 
limits, reduced to the wife and children, did not suffice to fill 
them up. Hen with manners so rude, with a mind so little 
developed, soon cxiiausted the resources which they found in 
them. lo fertilize, so to speak, the sensible nature of man, 
and make it give rise to a thousand means of occupation 
and interest, is the result of a very advanced civilization, 
ihis moral abundance is unknown in rising societies- its 
sentiments are strong, but abrupt, and brief, as it were; the 
influence which they exercise over life is greater than the 
p ace winch they hold in it. Domestic relations, as well as 
external adventures, assuredly left a great void to fill up in 

century^ possessors of fiefs of the eleventh 

Hen must have sought, in fact did seek, to fill it up to 

meTt' ^ the social move¬ 

ment which It wanted; and they found the means. 

You will recollect the life which, before the invasion tlie 
German warriors led around their chief, that life of ban 

- .Iw^ys^^atd 

darit.^Te gKeTth^7nstVd^of'*"^^ prepared but abun- 

war.”t ’ ^ chosen, of peace and of 

“rriors, this life m common (as I have 
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already had occasion to observe), did not iramediately cease; 
many companions still continued to live around their chief, 
upon Iiis domains, and in liis house. Moreover, we find the 
chiefs, the principal of them at least, kings or others, forming 
a court, a palace, upon the model of the palace of the Roman 
emperors. The multitude and titles of officers, and servants 
of all kinds, who all at once make their appearance in tlie 
house of the great barbarians, are inexplicable to those who 
do not know the organization of the imperial palace. Re¬ 
ferendary, seneschal, marshal, falconers, butlers, cup-bearers, 
chamberlains, porters, liarbingers, &c., such are the offices 
which are found from the sixth century, not only in the 
establishments of the Frank, Burgundian, and Visigoth kings, 
but among their more considerable beneficiaries, of which 
the greater part are borrowed from the 7wtitia dignitatum, 
the imperial almanac of the time. 

Soon, you have seen, the taste for and habit of territorial pro¬ 
perty gained more influence; the greater part of the com¬ 
panions left the chief; some went to live in benefices which 
they held of him; others fell into a subaltern condition, into 
that of coloni. This revolution was operated more especially 
in the course of the seventh and eighth centuries. We 
then see the home of the chief broken up, or at least very 
much contracted; only a few companions remained near his 
person. He was not entirely alone, or absolutely reduced 
to his family, properly so called; but he was no longer sur¬ 
rounded by a band of warriors as before the invasion, nor 
at the head of a little imperial palace, as in the century 
which followed it. 

When we arrive at the end of the tenth century, or rather 
at the middle of the eleventh, at the epoch wlicn feudalism 
attains its complete development, we find, around the great 
possessors of fiefs, numerous officers, a considerable train, a 
little court. We find there not only most of the offices 
which I have just named, and which they had borrowed from 
the empire, not only the count of the palace, the seneschal, 
the marshal, the cup-beai'ers, falconers, &c., but new officers 
and names, pages, varlets, grooms, and squires of all kinds: 
squire of the body, squire of the chamber, squire of the 
stable, squire of the pantry, carving squire, &c. &c., and 
most of the>3 charges are evidently filled by free men; iu- 
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by men, if not equal to tlie lord with whom tliey live, 
Rt least in the same state, the same condition with him. 
When La Fontaine said: 

** Tout petit priDce a dcs ambassadturs^ 

Tout marquis vout avoir des pages,*’ 


he ridiculed a foolish pretension, an absurdity of his time. 
This pretension, not ridiculous then, was in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a simple general fact, and it was nut ne¬ 
cessary to be a prince in order to have ainbassadoi's, or a 
marquis to liave pages; every lord, every possessor of a fief, 
of reasonable greatness, ns La Fontaine would have said, 
had many around liiin, 

How was this fact brought about? How was this nu¬ 
merous and regularly constituted train formed in the inte¬ 
rior of the castle, around tlie suzerain? 

To this, I think, two principal causes coiitriluted: 1. The 
•reation and perpetuation of a certain luuubcr of interior 
flomestic ottices, given in fief, as well as estates. 2. Tlic 
custom, soon adopted by the vassals, of sending their sons to 
the suzerain, to be brought up with his sons in his house. 

The principal, in fact, of the offices which I have just 
named, those among others of the constable, marshal, senes- 
,l»al, chamberlain, butler, &c., were at an early period given 
ill fief, like lands. The benefices in lands, as lias been seen, 
had the inconvenience of dispersing the companions, of sepa¬ 
rating them from the chief. Offices given in lief, on tlie 
contrary, retained them, at all events very fretiuently, ulioiit 
him, and so far better secured to him their services and 
fidelity. Thus, from the time that this invention of the 
feudal mind appeared, we see it spreading with great rapidity; 
all kinds of offices were given in fief, and the proprietoi4, 
ecclesiastics as well as laymen, thus surrounded themselves 

with a numerous train. We read in the Ilistoirc de VAbbane 
de baint Deins : 


“'Hie abbots of Saint Denis had numerous religious and 
lay officer. When tne abbot of Saint Denis went into the 
country, he was generally accompanied by a chamberlain and 
a marshal, whose offices were erected into fiefs, as is seen by 
t!m acts of 1189 and 1231. These offices and fiefs were 
altenvards reunited to the domain of the abbey, as well as 
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the office of butler of the abbot, wliicli was likewise an office 
erected into a fief, and possessed by a lay domestic of the 
abbot of Saint Denis, before the year 1182.*’* 

These offices gave rise to great disputes. Those who pos¬ 
sessed them endeavoured, as ha<l been done in the case o( 
benefices, to render them hereditary; those who conferred 
them generally laboured to prevent tiiis. Tlie question re¬ 
mained uncertain; inheritance did not prevail so completely 
in ofiiees as in feudal benefices; we sometimes find documents 
which recognise or found it, sometimes documents which 
deny or abolish it. In 1223, on the accession of Louis VIIJ., 
eon of Philip Augustus, John, invested with the office ol 
marshal, enters into the following engagement: 

“ I, Jolm, marshal of the lord and illustrious king Louis, 
make known to all by tliese presents, that I have upon the 
holy relics sworn to the said lord king, that I will retain 
neither horses, palfreys, nor war horses, whicli are committed 
to me by reason of my office, whicli I hold of the gift of the 
said lord king; and that neither I nor my heirs shall claim 
the said rnarshalsea as belonging to us, and as being liere- 
ilitarily possessed by us. In memory and testimony of which 
1 have furnished these presents witli my seal.”^ 

On tiie other hand, tlie office of marshal of France was 
posse.’sed liereditarily by the counts of Anjou; that of con¬ 
stable of Normandy lielonged in tlie same way to the house 
of Iloumet, as is acknowledged in 1190 by a charter of king 
liichard. There are many similar examples. The conse- 
(j lienees to the suzerains of tlie inherira.icc of offices were still 
more serious than tliose of the inheritance of lands. The 
following were the privileges of the constable of France about 
this epoch: 

“ Tlic constable of France has these rights in tlie matter of 
war: 

“ 1. Tlie constable is above all others in the army, except 
the person of the king, if lie be there, whether barons, counts, 
kniglits. esquires, soldiers, wliether horse or foot, of whatever 
estate they may be, and they must obey him. 

'■'■Item. The marshals of tlie army are below him, and 
have their office distinct for receiving the warriors, the dukes, 

(in Snitit D. F«»lil'icu. i. v p. 279, note a. 

^ Antj*. Collect. \. p. ll'T.’i. 
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cuuiiU, barons, knights, esquires, and their conqmnions, uiul 
none can or must ride or order battle, except it be by the 
constable; no one can order war or make proclamation in 
ilie army without the consent of the king or the constable. 

“ The constable must order all battles, expeditions, and all 
squadrons. 

U henever the army is removed fron: one jdacc to anotlier. 
the constable assigns all tlie places of his riglit to the king, 
and to others of the army, according to tlieir estate. 

“ The constable must go into the army before the battalia, 
immediately after the master of the cross-bow iinni, and the 
commissaries shall be in his battalia. The king, if he be in the 
army, must not sound to horse, nor must any of the lighting 
men take to horse without the counsel and order ol* tlic constable. 

“ The constable has tlie charge of sending messengers and 
spies for tlie business of the army whenever he sees lit to do 
so, and reconnoitering parties when necessary 

This wa.s, you see, an universal director of war, a general 
alone invested with the right of commanding armies and 
giving balth*. ISIany civil functions have been rendereil 
Hereditary; but high military function.s—the danger is enor- 
inous, sell-evident. Such was the feudal privilege, however, 
m many cases. Nothing can be more natural, therefore, 
than the struggle of the kings and great suzerains against the 
inheritance of the principal offices, and tliey, in fact, succeeded 
in preventing or extirpating it. But it prevailed in iiumeruiis 
ottices ot an inferior order, and was undoubtedly the first 
cause which rallied or retained around the powerful lords 
■nen who, without that, would have gone to live on their own 

SO"" a'loptcd by the vassals, of 

ed suzerain Jlore than one reason mt.st have 

fiefs h^id 11 . 00 ™ ''*■ l>ot'' oen the possessors of 

linLlv mor!T P»«i 0 "lar suzerain was in- 

twelvl fifteen® P""'"’’''"*’""ore considerable, than the 
n'ow U i, T„’ " ho held their lands of him. 

themselves, to H •“ to aspire to elevate 

s. to live in a sphere superior to their own; and 

Brussel, Vtage dri Fie/s, v. 1. p. OAl. 
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the vassal was naturally inclined to send his son to sucL R 
s[)here. It was, moreover, a means of securing fcr himself 
the good-will of the suzerain. Although inheritance com- 
jdetely prevailed in fiefs, although feudal property had become 
a firm and veritable property, still it was subject to many 
attacks; the spoliation of tlie weak by the strong was fre¬ 
quent, and it was greatly to the interest of the vassals to pre¬ 
serve themselves from this by keeping up habitual and 
amicable relations witli tlieir suzerains. 'I'he suzerain, on 
Ins side, by having near him the sons of his vassals, assured 
liiinself of their fidelity and devotion, not only for tlie time 
heing. but fbr the future; wlio, lastly, does not know the 
inclination of all men to repair towards flie point where the 
events, chances, and movement of life abound. It w.as at 
tlie court of the suzerain tliat thcycould best hope for this; 
they therefore naturally gravitated towards this centre of tlieii 
little society. 

Tims, the custom became so general that it was, so tospeak, 
convertetl into a rule. We read, in the notes added to the 
M<-//K)ircs of l\r. de Sainte-Palaye, tlie following passage, 
extiaet<d from an ancient work, entitled VOrdre de la 
Clieralcrie : 

And it is fitting that tlie .son of the knight, while he is 
a s(|iure, should know how to take care of a horse; and it is 
fitting that he slionld serve before and be subject to his lord; 
for oilierwise he will not know the nobleness of Ins lordsliip 
when he sliall be a knight; and to this end every kniglit 
should j)ut his son in the service of another knight, to the 
end that he may learn to earve at table and to serv'e, and to 
arm and apparel a kniglit in his youth. According as to 
the man who desires to learn to he a tailor or a carpenter, it 
is desirable that lie should have for a master one who is a 
tailor or a carpenter, it is suitable that every nobleman who 
hives the order of chivalry, and wishes to become and be a 
good knight, should first liave a knight for a master.” • 

Thus was the interior of the castle peopled and animated, 
thus was tlie circle of feudal domestic life enlarged. All 
i.liese officers, all these young sons of vassals, formed part of 
the household, acquitted themselves of services of all kinds; 


‘ Saial Paliiye, Memoires sur la CheiiiU-rie, vol. 1. p- oG. 
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und the social movement, the intercourse between equals, re¬ 
turned to these habitations so isolated and of so austere an 
appearance. 

At the same time, and also in the interior of the chateau, 
was developed another fact of equally ancient origin, and 
which, in order to arrive at that whicli it was destined to be¬ 
come in feudal society, had many transformations to undergo. 

B*d'ore the invasion, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
when the young Germans arrived at the age of men, they 
.'•olemnly received, in the assembly of the tribe, the rank and 
arms of warriors. 

“ It is the custom,” says Tacitus, “ tliar. none of them 
should take arms until the tribe have judged him capable of 
them. Then, in the assembly itself, one of the chiefs, either 
the father, or a relation, invests the young man with the shield 
and lance, equivalent to our assumption of the toga, and 
with them the first honour of youth. Before this they ap¬ 
pear but a portion of the house, then they become members 
of the republic.” ^ 

The declaration that a man was entering the class of war¬ 
riors, was therefore among the Germans a national act, a 
public ceremony. 

"NVe see this fact perpetuated, after the invasion, upon the 
Gallo-Roman territory. Without citing a great number of 
obscure examples, in 791, at Ratisbon, Charlemagne solemnly 
girt the sword (that is tlie expression of the old chroniclers) 
about his son Louis le Debonnaire. In 838, Louis le Debon- 
naire conferred the same honour, with the same solemnity, 
upon his son Charles le Chauve. The old German custom 
still subsists, only some religious ceremonies are now joined 
to it. “ In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,” the young warrior receives a kind of consecration. 

In the eleventh century, in the feudal castle, when the son 
of the lord arrives at the age of manhood, the same ceremony 
is performed: they gird on the sword, they declare him ad¬ 
mitted to the rank of warrior. 

And it was not upon his own son alone, but also upon the 
young v^sals brought up within his house, that the lord con¬ 
ferred this dignity; they deemed it an honour to receive it 


’ Tqc de Aforil,. Germ., c 13. 
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from the hands of their suzerain, amidst their compalilong; 
the court of the castle replaced the assembly of the tribe; 
the ceremonies were changed; essentially the facts were the 
same. 

Chivalry practically consists in the admission to the rank 
and honours of warriors, in the solemn delivering of tlie 
arms and titles of the warlike life. It was by this that it 
commenced; we see at first only a simple and uninterrupted 
prolongation of the ancient Germanic manners. 

It is at the same time a natural consequence of feudal 
ridations. We read in the Histoire de la pairie de France et 
du parlement de Paris, by Le Laboureur, a work not without 
ingenious and solid views: 

“ The ceremonies of chivalry are a species of investiture, 
and represent a manner of homage; for the proposed kniglit 
appears without cloak, without sword, without spurs: he is 
invested with them, after the accolade. As the vassal, after 
the consummation of the act of his homage, he resumes liis 
cloak, which is the mark of chivalry or vassalage; the girdle, 
which is tlie ancient military baldric; the spurs, and fimillv 
a sword, which is a token of the service he owes to his 
seigneur; and the analogy holds in reference to tlie kiss, 
which forms part of each ceremony. We may add farther, 
that it was upon the same theory that their subjects were 
obliged to pay a tax to their lord for the knighthood of 
their eldest sons, as the first acknowledgment of their future 
scigneury.” * 

There is a little exaggeration in this language. We cannot 
consider the admission of tlie young man to the title of knight 
as a manner of homage; for it was not tlie actual vassal, but 
his son, who was received as a kniglit by tlie suzerain. 
Tlierc is, tlierefore, no true investiture in it. Still the suzerain, 
ill arming a young man knight, accepted Iiim, in a manner, 
for his man. and declared that he sliould one day be his vassal. 
'I'his was like an investiture given in advance, a reciprocal 
and anticipated engagement, on the part of the suzerain t<> 
receive, on tlie part of the young man to do, at sonic future 
dav, the feudal homage. 

You are aware that people have formed an entirely dif* 

• Hitltiire de la pairie de France, lij Le Lotoureiir, p. 278. L.uJoO; 
J71U. 
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ferent idea of chivalry and ita origin. it has been repre- 
aented as a great institution invented in the eleventli century, 
and Avitli a moral design, with a design of struggling against 
the deplorable state of society, of protecting the weak against 
the strong, of devoting a certain class of men to tlie dei'ence 
of the weak, to the redress of injustice; and tliisidea has been 
so general, so powerful, that we even find it in the Jlistoire 


des Fran^'ais of M. de Sismondi, generally so clear sighted, 
so far removed from the routine of his predecessors. The 
following are the terms in wliicli he states the origin nt 
eliivalry; ° 

“ Chivalry broke forth,’’he says, “in all its sidendour at 
the time of the first crusade, tiiat is to say, during ilio rcif'ii 
of Philip I. It had commeneetl in the time of his father or 
grandfather. At the epoch when liobert died, or when 
Henry ascended the throne, we should regard tlie manners 
and opinions of France as already completely chivalric. 
1 erhnps, in fact, the contrast which we have pointed out 
between the weakness of kings and the strength of warriors 
was the circumstance best calculated to give rise to tiie noble 
thought of consecrating, in a solemn and religious manner 
the arms of the strong to protect the weak. During the 
reign of Robert, the castellan nobility began to multiply • 
the art of the construction of castles had progressed; the 
walls were thicker the towers higher, the meats deeper . . . . 
I he art of forging defensive arms had, on its side, progressed; 
he warrior was entirely clothed in iron or bromie; his ioiiit.s 
ere covered with it and his armour, at tlie same time tliat 

Lel^fT'* suppleness of tlie muscles, did not allow the 
steel of the enemy to enter. The warrior could not feel any 

rlu a "'e«kness of their a-^e or syv 

tunati eouKnt " t>>“'selvea; for those unfor- 

unates could find no protection m a disorganized sneietv 

^ his%"Xi“ Thl" “ eonlnerifke'X,;,: 
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have iuvtnted a militai’y ordination, after the example of the 
sacerdotal ordination, and tijat clnvalry should have appearetl 
u second priesthood, destined in a more active manner to the 
Divine service.”* 

Of a surety, if tlie picture wliicl) I have just traced of the 
origin of chivalry be true; if the form wliich I have, so to 
speak, made rise up before your eyes, be legitimate, tlie idea 
which most historians have conceived, and whicli M. de 
Sismondi thus sums up, is fallacious. Chivalry, at the eleventh 
century, was by no means an innovation, an institution brought 
about by special necessity, and constructed with tlie design of 
obviating that necessity. Jt was formed much more simply, 
mucli mwe naturally, much more obscurely; it was the progres¬ 
sive development of ancient facts, the spontaneous conscriuence 
of Germanic manners and feudal relations; it took rise in 
the interior of ca.stles, without any other intention than 
declaring: first, tlie admission of the young man to the rank 
and life of warriors; secondly, the tie which united him to his 
suzerain, to tlie lord who armed him knight. 

An incontestable proof, the liistory of the very word which 
designated the knight, of tlie word miies, fully confirms this 
idea. Tlie following is that history, and results from the 
various acceptations through whicli the word passed from the 
fourth to the fourtcentli century, and which Du Cange has 
verified. 

Towards the end of the Roman empire, milHure signified 
simply to serve^ to acquit oneself of some service towards a 
superior, not merely of a militaiy service, but also of a civil 
service, an office, a function. In this sense we find it said, 
“ Such a one serves {milUaC) in the office of the count, of 
the governor of the province militia clericatus, ecclesias¬ 
tical militia, &c. Doubtless the service originally designated 
by the word miles was tlie military service; but the word had 
been .successively applied to all kinds of service. 

After the invasion, we frequently find it employed in 
speaking of tlie palace of barbaric kings, and of the offices 
filled around tliem by their companions. Soon afterwards, 
by a natural re-action, for it is the expression of the social 
state, the word miles resumed its almost exclusively warlike 

• llistoirt: dvi Fran^ais, t. iv. p. 191)—201. 
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character, nnd designates the companion, the faithful of a 
superior. It then becomes synonymous with vassus, vas- 
sahis, and indicates that one man holds a benefice from 
another, and is attached to him upon tliat consideration. 
“ Tliese princes are very noble, and the knights (inilites) of 
niy lord.—Gerbert and his knight (miles) Arser.—We order 
that no knight (miles) of a bishop, of an abbot, of a martjuis, 
&c., lose his benefice witliout certain and proved fault.—'i'he 
pope excommunicated Philip, king of the Gauls, because, 
having repudiated his own wife, lie liad taken in marriage 
the wife of his knight (militis siii). The lord Guillanine 
Hunald, on Ids knees, and his hands claspe<l in those of the 
said count, receiv(Ml fiom him the af'oresaid land, and ac- 
knowdedged himself liis' &c. &c. 

I might multiply these examples: they evidently jirove 
tliat, from the ninth to tlie twelfth century, atid even later. 
tl»e word miles meant, not the knight, such as he is generally 
conceived, and has just been described by M. dc Sismondi 
but simply the companion, the vassal of a suzerain. 

Here^ is clearly stamped the origin of chivalry. But in 
proportion as it was developed, when once the feudal society 
had acquired some fixity, some confidence in itself, the cus¬ 
toms, feelings, facts of all kinds, which accompanied the ad¬ 
mission of the young men to the rank of vassal warriors, fell 
under the empire of influences which were not long in imprint¬ 
ing upon them a new turn, another character. Religion and ima¬ 
gination, the Church and poetry, took possession of chivalry, and 

"I'***"® '‘“aining the ends which they 
pursued, of fulfilling the moral needs wliich it was their mis¬ 
sion to satisfy, lou have already seen, in the ninth centui 
^me religious ceremonies associated in this matter with 
of I ^ describe to you the reception 

win 1 r""' century: you 

*1- of this 

kni^Lt man, the squire, who aspired to the title of 

kn ght, was first divested of his clothes, and put into the 
bath, a symbol of purification. Upon coming out of the 

Cwjge, a/the woJd See the Glossary of £.a 
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bath, tiiey clothecl liim in a white tunic, a symbol of purity 

in a red robe, a symbol of the blood which he was bound t* 

siied in the service of the faith; in a saga, or close black coat, 

a symbol of the death wliich awaited him as well as all men. 

llius purified and clothed, the recipient observed a rigorous 

last for twenty-four liours; then, in the evening, lie entered 

the eliurcli, and tliere passed the niglit in prayers, sometimes 

alone, sometimes with a 2 >riest and godfather.s, who prayed 
with liim. 


1 lie following day, his first act was confession; after tlie 
confession, the )»riest administered tiie communion to him; 
after the commimion, lie was present at the mass of the Holy 
(tIiosI, and geni*ratly at a sermon upon the duties of knights, 
aiid ilie new life which lie was about to enter. Tiie scnnoii 
linished, the recipient advanced towards the altar, tho sword 
ol the knight suspended from his neck; tlie priest detache<l 
it, blessed it, and again put it on liis neck. The recipient 
then went and kneehal bel’ore the lonl, who was to arm liim 
kniglit. “ ^^'’ith what design,” asked the lord, “do you 
desire to enter into the ord«T? If it is in order to become 
rich, to repose yourself, and be lionoured without doing 
honour to chivalry, you are unworthy of it, and would be to 
the order of chivalry you sliould receive, what the simoniacal 
priest is to the prelacy;” and, upon the answer of the young 
man, wlio promised to acquit himself well of the duties of a 
knight, tlie lord granted his reijuest. 

1 hen there approaclied knights, and sometimes ladies, lo 
clothe the recijiicnt with all his new equipments; they jiui 
on Inm, 1, the spurs; 2, the hauberk, or coat of mail; 3, tlie 
<*uirass; 4, the vambraces and gauntlets; lastly, they girdetl 
on liis sword. 

lie was then what they called aduuhe —that is to say, 
adopted, according to Du Cange. The lord arose, went to 
him, ainl gave him the accolade or accolec^ or colecy three 
blows with the flat of bis sword on his shoulder, or nape of the 
Meek, ainl v'oinetinies a blow with tlie palm of the iiand on liis 
'■Uei‘k, saying: “ In the name of God, of Saint Michael, and 
Saint George, I dub* thee knight;” and he sometimes nchletl, 
lb' brave, adventurous, and loval.” 


AiloubiSt AiJupt 
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The young man thus arniud knight, they brought him hifl 
helmet and hor»e, upon which he sprang generally without 
the h<dp of the stirrups, and caracolled about, brandishing 
liis lance, and making his sword glitter. He finally left tlic 
church, and went to oaracol .around the sfpiare at the foot of 
the castle, before the people, ever eager to take its part in tlie 
spectacle. 

Who does not recognise ecclesiastical influence in all these 
details? wI»o does not see in them a constant anxiety to asso 
date religion with all the pliases of an event so solemn in 
the life of warriors? The most august part of Christianity, 
its sacraments, take place in it; many of the ceremonies are 
assimilated, as much as possible, to the administration of the 
sacraments. 

Such is the share which the clergy took in tlie externa), 
material portion, so to speak, of the reception of knights, in 
the forms of the spectacle. Let us enter into the heart of 
chivalry, into its moral character, into the ideas, the senti¬ 
ments with which they endeavoured to penetrate the knight; 
here again religious influence will be visible. 

Look at the scries of oaths wliich the knights had to take. 
The twenty-six articles which I am about to quote do not 
form a single act, drawn up at one time and altogether: it is 
a collection of the various oaths exacted from the knights at 
different cf>ochs, and in a manner more or less complete, from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century. You will easily see 
that many of tliesc oaths belong to widely different times and 
states of society; but they do not the less indicate the moral 
character >yhich it \vas endeavoured to impress upon chivali y. 

The recipients swore; 

t revere, and serve God religiously, to fight for 

the faith with all their strength, and to die a thousand deall- 
rather than ever renounce Christianity; 

‘‘2. To serve their sovereign prince faithfully, and to fi-l.t 
lor him and their country roost valorously; 

‘‘3. To maintain the just right of the weak, such as of 

widows, orphans, and maidens in a good quarrel, to expose 

according as necessity required, provided 

kinfy'LT* their own honour, or against their 

i^ing or natural prince; ^ 

“ 4. That they would never offend any one maliciously, nor 
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'jsurp the possession of nnotlier, but rather that they would 
tight against those who did so; 

“o. That avarice, recompence, gain or profit, should never 
oolige them to do any aetion, but only glory and virtue; 

“6. That they would tight for the good and profit of the 
state; 


‘7. That they would keep and obey t!»e orders of their 
generals and captains who had a riglit to command them; 

“ 8. Tliat they would observe the honour, rank, and order 
of their companions, and that they would not encroach by 
pride or force upon any of them; 

“i). That they w'ould jiever fight more than one against 
one, and that they would avoid all fraud and deceit; 

10. lhat tliey would carry but one sword, unless they 
were obliged to fight against two or more; 

11. lhat in a tournay, or other combat « plaisauce^ they 
\N 0 uld never make use of the point of their sword. 

12. lhat being taken prisoners in a tournay, they would 
ho bound, by their faith and honour, to e.xecute in every 
article the conditions ol the surrender, and moreover tliat 
they would be bound to give up to their conquerors their 
arms and horses, if so required by them, and would not jiglit 
again in war or elsewliere witliout their permission; 

“ 13. lhat they would inviolably keep faith with all the 
^vo^ld, and particularly with their companions, maintaining 
tlicir honour and profit entire in their absence; 

“14. lliat they would love and honour each other, and 
give aid and succour to one another whenever the occasion 
presented itself; 


“ lo. lhat Ijaving made a vow or promise to go upon some 
quest or strange a<lventure, they would never lay aside their 
arms except to rej)ose at niglit; 

“ 16. lhat in the pursuit of their quest or adventure, they 
would neitlier avoid bad and perilous passages, nor turn oil 
Irom the straight road for fear of encountering pow'crf'ul 
knights, or monsters, or savage beasts, or any other impedi¬ 
ment which the body and courage of a single man might 
overcome; 


“17. 1 hat tliey would never take wages or pension from 
a foreign prince; 

“18 That, commanding tioops of soldiery, they would 
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li^e with the greatest possible order and discipline, and 
especially in their own country, where they would never sulTcr 
any damage or violence to be done; 

** 19. That they would hold themselves bound to conduct 
a lady or maiden; they would serve her, protect her, and save 
her from all danger and all insult, or die in the attempt; 

“ 20. That they would never do violence to ladies or mai¬ 
dens, although they had gained them by arms, without their 
will and consent; 


“ 21. That being sought in equal combat, they would not 
refuse, unless by reason of wounds, illness or other reasonabl>j 
impediment; 

“22. 'lhat having undertaken to carry out an entiTprise, 
they would apply themselves to it incessantly, unless recalled 
for the service of their king and country; 

“23. That if they should make a vow to acquii c some 
honour, they would not rest till they had accom])lished it, or 
>ts equivalent; 


“24. That they would be faithful observers of their \vor<l 

and pledged faith, and that being taken prisoners in fair war, 

they would pay exactly the promised ransom, or return to 

prison at the day and time agreed upon, according to their 

promise, on pain of being declared infamous and perjured; 

25. That, returned to the court of their sovereign, they 

would give a true account of their adventures, altliough it 

should be sometimes to their disadvantage, to the kin" and U> 

the master of the order, under pain of being deprived of the 
order of chivalry; 

“26. That above all things, they would be faithful, cour¬ 
teous, humble, and would never fail in their word, for any ill 
or mss that might thence happen to them.”' 

Ol a surety, there is in this series of oaths, in the obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon knights, a moral development very foreign 
to the lay society of this epoch. Moral notions so elevated, 

« above all so humane, and 

emn ^ ‘ ‘“Prassed with the religious character, evidently 

t™oSthurof‘th® that time^ 

thought thus of the duties and relations of men. Its influence 


' Le vrat Thiatre <rhon-. 
&Jirc; folio, i 1. p aa 


leur et iU CUvaUrU, by VulBon tie la Colom 
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was constantly employed in directing the ideas and customs 
which ciiivalry had given rise to, towards the accomplishment 
of these duties, towards the amelioration of these relations. It 


was nut, as has been said, instituted for the protection of the 
weak, the re-eslabli>lmient of jiistice, the reform of manners; it 
arox', I repeat, simply, undesignedly, as a natural consequence 
of the (termanic trailitions and tlie feudal relations, lint the 
1 lergy immediately took hold of it, and made it a means of 
labouring at the establishment of peace in society, of a more 
extended, more rigorous muralitv in individual conduct, 


that is to say, to the advancement of the general work which 
they pursued. 

'The canons of the councils from the tlcventh to the four* 


t»cnth centuries, if time wotdd allow of the investigation, 
would also show you the clergy playing the same part in the 
!ii>torv of chivalry, applied to bring about the same result. 

In proportion as it succeeded, in proportion as chivalry 
appears more and more under a character at once warlike, 
religions, and moral, at once conformable and superior to 
existing nuinners, it more ami more invaded and exalted the 
imagination of men; and as it was intimately connected with 
tla ir belief, it soon became the ideal of their thoughts, the 
source of their most noble pleasures. Poetry, as well as re¬ 
ligion, took possession of it. From the eleventh century, 
ehivaln', its ceremonies, duties, adventures, were the mine 
hence the prets drew, in order to charm the people, at once 
fo satisfy and to excite that movement of imagination, that 
want of more varied, more striking <*vents, of nmre elevated 
and purer emotions, than r<-al life could furnish. For, in the 
y(uith of societies, poetry is not ordy a pleasure, a national 
pastime, it is also a progress; it elevates and develops the 
moral nature of men, at the same time that it amuses and ex¬ 
cites them. I liave just enumerated the oaths which the 
knights took before the ]>riests. Tltc following is an old 
ballad which will sliow that the poets imposed the same duties, 
the same virtues, upon them, and that the influence of poetry 
temled towards the same end as that of religion. It is taken 
from the manuscript poems of Kustace Deschauips, and it 
quoted by M. de Sainte-Palaye. 


“ Vous qtii voulez fordre de chevalier. 
II VOUS cotivient munei nouveil vie: 
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Devotement en oraison Ttillier 
Pechie fuir, orgueil et villenie; 

L’Eglise devez deffendre. 

I-a vefve, aussi I’orphenin, entrfprandre ; 

Kstre hardis ct le peuple pardcr; 

Prodoms, loyaulx, sans rien de I’autrnv prendre 
Aiusi se doit chevalier gouverner. 

Humble cuer ait; loudis* doit travajlk-r 
Kt poursuir faitz de clievalerie ; 

Giieie I''yal]. estre grand Toyageur. 

Tourooiz suir,* et jouster pour sa iiiie. 
li doit a tout bonneur tendre, 

Si c om ne puist de lui blasmc reprandre, 

Ne lascbete en ses ceuvres trouver; 

Et entre touz se doit tenir le inendre. 

Ainsi se doit chevalier gouverner. 


“ II doit aimer son seigneur droiclurk r, 

Kt dessuz touz garder sa seigneurie; 
Kargesse avoir, esire vrai justicier; 

Des prodnos suir la compagnie, 

I^urs diz oir el aprendre, 

Kt des badlands les prouesses compraudi c, 
A 6 n qu'il puist les grand faitz ochever 
Comme jadist fist le mi Alexandre. 

Ainsi se doit chevalier gouverner.*'* • 


■ ioiijours. i g • 

Ii^e^‘d^^uSy mTalch'nnJ tV!^r f >■<>« 'o lead a „e« 

must defend the clmicli mid take‘^**'^*'***'“'*^'’ 

nothing of o.her men's - n® 

“ Let your heart bb bunil^ « , *?"** S^'^** ** Inm^elf. 

yonr warfare loyal; traveler '** 

mistress’ honour; a true knight mis?? Jonst for your 

blame may bcfal him, no? mwSeo 1 "“f P“?“® 

esieem himself least of nil • bv n.l^ V 

“ He must love his Seigneur V^ i 
"ua seigneurie; he must bfliberi 

tbe^company of upright men- he^Jh?* be must seek 

must study the prowesses ofVall^T P''ofil l>y ibem ; ho 

deeds, after the examnle S himself may achieve 

knight govern himself ^ ^ ^ Alexander; by tliis rule must tka 
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]Many liave said that all this was pui-e poetry, a beautiful 
chimera, havini; no relation with reality. And, in fact, when 
we look at the state of manners in these three centuries, at 
the daily incidents which iilled the life of men, the contrast 
with tijo duties and life o( knights is repulsive. The 
whieli <»' CU|iie5 us is, without doubt, one of the most brutal, 
one of ilie rudest in our history; one of those in which we 
meet with the greatest amount of crime and violence; when 
the public peace was tlie most constantly troubled; when the 
greatest disorder pervaded manners. To liim who merely takes 
into consideration the positive and practical slate of society, 
all this poetry, all this morality of chivalry appears like a 
mere falsehood. And still we cannot deny but tliat chivulric 
morality, poetry existed side by side with these disorders, 
this barbarism, this deplorable social state. The monuments 
are there to prove it; the contrast is offensive, but real. 

It is precisely this contrast which form.s the great ciinrac- 
teristic of the middle ages. Carry back your thoughts to¬ 
wards other societies, towards Greek or liomiin society, for 
example, towards the first youtli of Greek society, towards 
its heroic age, of which the poems which bear the name 
of Homer are a faithful mirror. Tliere is nothing there 
reseinblinsj: that contradiction whicii strikes us in the middle 
ages. Tiie practice and theory of manners are nearly con¬ 
formable. We do not find that men liave ideas far more 
pure, more elevated, more generous than their daily actions. 
The heroes of Homer do not seem to have an idea of their bru¬ 
tality, tlndr ferocity, tbeir egoism, their avidity; their moral 
knowledge is no better tlian tbeir conduct; their principles do 
not rise above their acts. It is the same with almost all 
other societies in their strong and turbulent youth. In our 
Kui'ope, oil the contrary, in those middle ages wliich we are 
stinlying, facts are habitually detestable; crimes, disorders of 
all kinds abound; and still men have in their minds, in their 
ini:i;.’inntions, pure elev ated instincts and desires; their notions 
of \irtne are far more developed, their ideas of justice in- 
eo.njiiirably better liian what is practised around them, than 
wliat they ot'ten practi.-«e themselves. A certain moral ifleu 
bover.s over this rude tempestuous society, and attract.^ the 
ri'gard, obtains the respect of men whose life scarcely ever 
reflect.s its image (Jliristianity must, doubtless, be ranked 
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union" the nuinbei* of the principal causes of this fact: its 
precise characteristic is to inspire men with a great moral 
ambition, to hold constantly before their eyes a type infinitely 
superior to human reality, and to excite them to reproduce 
it. But whatever the cause, the fact is indubitable. We 
everywhere encounter it in the middle ages, in the popular 
poems as in the exhortations of priests, lic'erywhere the 
moral thought of men aspires far above their life. We 
should be careful not to suppose that because it does not 
immediately govern actions, because practice incessantly and 
strangely gives the lie to theory, the influence of the theory 
was, therefore, null and wortliless. It is much for men to 
exercise a judgment upon human actions; sooner or later this 
becomes efficacious. “ I jircfer a bad action to a bad example,” 
says Rousseau somewhere, and he was right; a bad action 
may remain isolated; a bad principle is always fertile; for, 
after all, it is the mind which governs, and man acts accord¬ 
ing to his thought much more frequently than he himself 
supposes. Now, in the middle ages, principles were infi¬ 
nitely better than actions. Never, perhaps, for instance, have 
ine relations between men and women been more licentious, 
and yet never has propriety of manners been more strongly 
inculcated, and described with more esteem and charm. And 
It was not the poets only who celebrated it, it was not a 
mere matter of praises and of songs; we recognise by nu- 

^ f actions. I will 

here read a fragment quoted by M.de Saint-Palaye, in which 

the ,™ra sp.nt of this epoch appear, to me imprfot'ed" 

were ereat 

dames and ma' ^ ““ ‘chivalry of 

whTelf ^ assembled where they knew of feLts 

"r»t hroLT'"''" Tt'* and';here came 

^reat Honour, the good knights of those times But if 

or ® maiden who had an 

as a oentlewnmJI. 'i? degree might be 

might be ‘?nm f* ’ however richer or nobler her husband 

inL wav :C;hnn “Ift knights of their right were 

and^le thrld“ ZT T ‘'‘T 

«»Ke the good and place them above the blemished. 
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and to say to them before all: ‘ Lady be not displeased that 
this lady, or maiden, takes precedence of you; for althoiigli 
she may not be so noble or so rich as yourself, she is not 
stained, but rather is put among the number of the good; 
and tliey do not say this of you, at wliieh I am displeased; 
but honour will be done to whom deserves it, and marvel 
not thereat.* Thus spake the good knights, and put the good 
and those of good name in tlie first rank, for which they 
thanked God in their heart for their being held pure, by 
which they were honoured and placed first, and the others 
Acknowledged their fault, hung down tlieir faces, and were 
much disgraced, and by this was there good example to all 
gentlewomen; for by reason of the shame which they heard 
said of other women, they hesitated and feared to do ill them¬ 
selves. But, God forgive us, in our days as much honour is 
awarded to the blemished as to the good, from which many 
take bad example, and say that it is all one, and that as much 
honour is given to those who are blemished and fameless as 
to those who have done good; do what ill you may, all is 
passed over. But this is ill said and ill thought; for, in faith, 
though in tlie presence of ill women, we do them honour and 
courtesy, when they are gone we tell our minds of them. 
The which, I think, is ill done; for, to my mind, it is better 
in the ])re.sence of all to show them their faults and frail¬ 
ties, as was done in the times I spoke of just now. And I 
will tell you, further, what 1 heard related by several knights 
who had seen Messire Geoffrey, that when hejournied through 
the country, and saw the castle or manor-house of any lady, 
he always used to ask whose it was; and w-hen he was told it 
belongs to so-and-so, if the lady was touched in her honour, 
he would turn aside, if it were half a league, to go to her 
door, and there he would take out a bit of chalk he carried 
with him, and so, marking the door with a sign, would go 
away. But, on the other hand, when he passed near the 
house of a lody or damsel of good renown, if he were not in 
too great haste, he would come to see her, and say to her: 

My good friend, or my good lady, or damsel, I pray God 
that, in this excellence and honour, and amongst the number o! 
M e good, he may ever maintain you, for thereby you shah 
»arn praise and honour;* and by this means, lo! the good 
tttill more feared, and held themselves still more firmly against 
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cluing anything by winch they might lose their honour and 
their rank. I would fain those times were come again, for I 
do not tliink there would be so many women in disrepute as 
there are at present.”’ 

It is true, I cannot guarantee the authenticity of all these 
details; the romantic is always mixed with the real in docu¬ 
ments of this epoch; but what here concerns us is, the state 
of moral ideas: now, they appear beautiful and pure amidst 
tlie licentiousness and gressness of actions. 

That is the great characteristic of chivalry; it is for this 
reason that it holds a great place in the history of our civili¬ 
zation. If we consider it not under a moral point of view, 
but under a social point of view, not as an idea, but as an 
institution, there is little in it: not but that it made a 


great deal of noise, and led to many events, but it was not a 
true, special institution. Lords, possessors of fiefs, alone were 
knight.?, alone had the right to become such. It was some¬ 
what different in the south of France; there the citizens also 

^ /'a, - _» •• « ^ ^ 
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^ - —y protested, uci.'«i&iLnieu 

prosecutions, legal interdictions. The knights did not form a 

separate class, which had distinct functions and duties in 

society; chivalry was a feudal dignity, a character which most 

ot the possessors of fiefs received at a certain age and under 

certain conditions. It played a great jiart, greater and more 

enduring, in my opinion, than it has been represented as 

Having done, in the moral development of France; in social 

de\elopment it held but a small place, and possessed but little 
consistency. • 

Accordingly it did not long exist. At the fourteenth cen- 
tuij, chivalry properly so c.nlied, such as I have just dc- 

which^ch I’r ■ ‘ oaths, those ideas 

l!cat Trht"w ; was in rapid 

\T ^ Histoire des Fran^ais des divers Etats AT 

hlnoTLiTert'Tr'^*? •'y o^^ihing to 

bazon, thrSlwlngw"’ 

We but rarely see knights-errant in the present day: we. 


^ Saiut 
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however, >till see them sometimes. One came nvIio sounded 
the liorn before the great gate of the castle. The trumpeter 
not having answered as is ordered in like cases, the knight 
turned his horse and departed. Tlie pages ran after him, and, 
hy many excuses for the inexperience of the trumpeter, 
they succeeded in bringing him back. During the meantime, 
the ladies luid dressed themselves, had already taken their 
seats in tljeir places, and, while waiting, \vorked tapestry. 
1 he lady of Montbazon was dressed in a robe embroidered with 
gold, wiiicli had been in the house more than a century. The 
dowager, dressed in a lur cap, as in her youth, had also put 
on iier rich lurs. Dnters tlie knight, enters squire, both 
entirely clothed with plates of brass, making mucli the same 
noise as mules loaded with copper utensils ill-packed. The 
knight liaving ordered Ills squire to take oft* his helmet, we 
saw a head halt bald, and half sprinkled with white hair: his 
left eye was covered with a piece of green cloth, tlie colour 
of his clothes. He had made a vow, he told us, to see only 
from the right side, and to eat only from the left side, until 
after the accomplisliment of his enterprise. The ladies pro¬ 
posed that he should refresh himself: his only answer was to 
throw himself at their feet, swearing to them all, to the oldest 
as to the youngest, eternal love—saying, that although his 
arins were of the best temper, they could not defend him from 
their features; that he should die of tliem, that he felt himself 
dying, that he was undone, and a thousand other .similar 
fooleries. As he went on in tliis manner, especially with the 
young lady, whose hands lie repeatedly kissed, I became im¬ 
patient. The commander seeing this: ‘ Bah!’ said lie to me, 

* th(*se ol<l fools have tlieir forms and their style, as well as 
scribes. But be tranquil; perhaps he will not pass the day here* 
and, in fact, he set out some hours after.”* 

Doubtless, a good deal of this is caricatui'e; and without 
Don Q^nixotCy brotlier John would have written nothing of 
the kind. Still, the foundation of the letter is true. Dating 
from the fourteenth century, feudal chivalry changed its 
character; the onthusiasin of its earlier years had subsided. 
A more indisputable testimony than AI. Alonteil, an official 
and contemjioraneous testimony—king John himself attests 


’ llistoire dcs /Vaiqois des divers Etuta, t. i., p. 140 
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It ill loo2, when, in creating the order of the Chmuhers de 
VEtoile, lie gives the following motives: 

“John, by the grace of God, king of the French. Among 
the various solicitudes of our mind, we have often, more than 
twenty times, thought that in ancient times the chivalry oi 
our kingdom shone I'orth throughout the wliole world by its 
bravery, its nobleness, and its virtue; to such a degree that, 
with the aid of God, and with the support of the faitJifiil 
servants ot tliut cliivahy, who sincerely and unanimously lent 
thestrcngtli ol'their arms, our predecessors gained iho victory 
over all the enemies whom they thoiiglit fit to attack, that 
they led to the purity of the true catliolic faith an inuiK'iisc 
number of people whom the perfidious enemy of the hiimaii 
race, by his artifices, liad drawn into error, and that at l:i>t 
they established security and peace in the kingdom. But in 
the long course of time, some of the said knights, whether 
they have lost their skill in arms, or by otln-r causes of 
which we are ignorant, are in our days more tlian usually 
addicted to idleness and vanities, and neglecting their honour 
•incl renown, have allowed themselves to bo occupied only 
u ith their private interests. Tlierefore it is that we, recalliinr 
the ancient times, and the glorious deeds of the said faithfin 

.lesolved to bring back our faillifni 

of tlie present day and for the future.to the •^\uvy of 

t « anc.tru nobleness and ebivahy.so tl.at tbe fioiei- 

b n'^uilhed’ sometime, and for tlie said catises, has 

Idiue. fn d of its splendour, may arise a.ul 

fe '*><-1 anew for the glory of our kingdom,”' &e., &e. 

And towards the end of the same century; 

iu I3S9 on^^he^ “"‘■o'-'-e'l knightliood, at Saint Denis. 
Mahm ^ ‘‘"'1 on the count of 

toTttd; ^ P'osented themselves 

extraotditmrv h,“ "’odest as it was 
recention »'P the ancient customs at the 

^oung“qu^es Tld"'''"*’ "I-Poar as 

der of such Sgh,hooA”“ “““ 

• f'-is., t. IV., p. 116. 
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Not that chivalry was dead; it had given birth to the reli 
gious military orders—the templars, the knights of Saint John 
of Jerusalem, the Teutonic knights. It began to give rise to 
tlie orders of the court, to the cordon, the knights of rank and 
parade. It was still long to figure in the life and language 
of French society ; but the original chivalry, properly so 
called, the true feudal chivalry, had fallen to decay like 
Vudalism itself. It is between the eleventh and the fourteenth 
centuries that it must be looked Ibi*, and there it appears under 
tlie features wdiicii I have just described. 
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SKVKNTH LECTUIiK. 


riie Btatc of the a^icullunil popuUitioii^ or the feiidul viDnge — coinUtico 
ficemcd for a long time stationary—^Yas it mnch changed liy the invasion 
of the barbarians and (he establishment of tlic feudal syntein?—lirrornf 
the common opinioD upon this subject—Necessity for studying (he slate 
of the agricultural population in Gaul before the invasion, under the 
JRoman administration—Source of the study—Distinction between coloni 
and slaves—Differences and resemblances of (heir condition—Relations of 
the bonddabourers, 1, with the proprietoi's; 2, with the government—* 
How a man became a bond-labourer—Historical origin of the class of 
lionddabourers—UDCcrtointy of the ideas of M. de Savigny—Conjectures* 


We have hitherto kept in the superior regions of feudal 
society. We have lived amidst the masters of the soil, the 
sovereigns of its inhabitants; and, although wc have found 
great obstacles to the social movement, to the devclopirent of 
civilization, in their situation, in their kind of life; although 
documents have often been wanting to follow, step by stc^p, 
and in their various degrees, tlie progressions whicli were 
painfully and slowly accomplished in those petty societies, s-> 
isolated and so diflicult of access, still this progress has not 
escaped us. We have clearly seen that, in the very interior 
ot tl,e castle, people were not stationary, tliat important modi- 
lications, veritable revolutions took place in the relations ami 
dispositions of Its inhabitants. We have, if I do not deceive 
myself, unravelled tlie principal causes, their dominant charac- 
lei, and, from time to time, have determined their course. 

t, J ‘"''“•"'•y poi'ulation who cul- 

o If Its situation baai-s no resemblance 

to that of the inhabitants of the castle—nothir.tr defends it 
nothing shelters it; it is exposed to all dangers, a prey to 
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c<‘ntinu;i. vicissitudes; upon it, and at its expense, burst forth 
all the storms wliicli occupied the life of its masters. Never, 
|)erhaps, did any population live more utterly destitute ol 
[x'jice and security, abandoned to a more violent and in¬ 
cessantly renewed movement. At the same time, its con¬ 
dition appears stationary; for a long time we can see no 
g«.*neral and notable change. Tiirough all the commotions 
which constantly agitated it, we almo^t always find it the 
same—mucli more immovable, more foreign to social move¬ 
ment than the little society wliich live<l above it, bcJiind tlie 
ramparts and moats of the castle. 

lliere was notliing in all this but wliat was very natural 
and easily explained (as may be readily felt) by the very 
situation of the rural population, abandone<l to all the cliances 
of events and of force. The progress of civilization retjuires 
liberty and peace. Where these two conditions are wanting, 
men may live, but they do not advance; generations succeed 
cachotlier; but it is upon the same place, witliout progressing. 

Still, must we here rely entirely on appearances? Docu¬ 
ments are even more wanting to us upon the history of the 
agricultural and subject population, than upon that of the 
warlike ami sovereign population. Is it because documents 
are wanting that it appears thus stationary? Or is its immo¬ 
bility real, and as great as it appears? 

1 think it real, and even more enduring and of more 
aiifient date than is thought. 

It is an opinion generally pervading and maintained in 
many writings, that the deplorable state of the rural popula¬ 
tion of our territory, its servitude, its misery, date from the 
invasion of tlie barbarians; that the conquest, and the pro¬ 
gressive development of the feudal system, entirely changed 
its condition, plunged it into that in which we find it from 
the sixth to the twelfth eentui’y; that there resides the true 
cause of’ the immobility which characterises it. 

In vain has this opinion been disputed, even lately, by many 
p(Msons, particularly by M. de Montlosier, in his Jlistoire de 
In Monarchic Frant^oise. Their reasoning, and not without 
motives, seemed ])artiul, passionate, incomplete, tending to 
the interest of one class and one cause, and the old idea has 
riunaincd predominant. People in general persist in be¬ 
lieving that dating from the fifth century, the conquest over- 
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threw the condition of the rural districts of Gaul, and reduced 
tlieir inhabitants to a degree of degradation and misery un¬ 
known before. 

I do not think that this opinion is well founded. According 
t<i my view, the invasions and conquest of the biirbarian- 
caused the agricultural population to suffer cruel and in¬ 
cessantly renewed evils, i'ar more poignant than what it had 
suffered under the Roman administration; but at botloin, I 
think its social condition was very little changed. Jieforc tin* 
invasion, and under the empire, it was almost the same as it 
appeal's to us in the following centuries. Its \iees and its 
immobility date much farther back than the German conquest, 
and we must not impute to feudalism alone an evil which it 
lias often aggravated, but which it did not create, and whicli, 
perhaps, even under the anterior system, would have con¬ 
tinued still longer. 

To solve such a question, to appreciate truly what happened 

to the agricultural population upon our territory, from tlie 

lifth to the fourteenth century, it is indispensable to know 

what was its condition before the invasion, when the emnire 
was still erect. 


have, therefore, to study: 1, the state of the agricul- 

tural population in Gaul, under the Roman administration, in 

the fourth and fifth centuries; 2, the changes introduced 

into this state by the Germanic conquest and the feudal 

establishment, from the fifth to the fourteenth century 

It IS with the first question only tliat we shall occupy our¬ 
selves at present. 1 / 

It is one that has been greatly neglected, and for the fol- 

P'‘'ye>l l>ut a small pan in 

XfnsrVrjv^- P'-eponderfmee of the citiL was 

mmense. Erudition and criticism have accordingly directed 

he^ndiUonTfr id' ^itts and 

of whose stiidip/ ^ Slance. Even the men, tbe special nature 

-fr -I ^ V1‘: 

SatXnThTZen'ofthe*'* 

labours, the“•'d ™ost assiduous 
population—at least, not of the class which formed the 
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greater part of it. Some j>as>ages are met with in tlie 
Pandects, but few and undeveloped. The attention of the 
jurisconsults has, therefore, not been naturally directed to¬ 
wards this question; some liave only spoken of it casually; 
others have passed on witliout even seeing it. 

Still original documents are not wanting; the Roman legis¬ 
lation contains many |>rovisions upon this subject. 

The following will indicate to you the sources where most 
of these may be consulted: 

1. TheodOsian CVide, book v. tit. 9. De J'liyitivis colonts, 

hu/uifhiis et srrris. 

Tit. 10. inquilhiis et cdlonis. 

1 1. Isv coh/iKs, ifiSfio domino, suum alienet velpccu- 
Hum vel litem inferat ei civilem. 

2. Jus iiiian Code, b. xi. tit. d7. De agricolis et censith et 

colon is. 

Tit. 49. (n gnithus causis coloni censii dominos acctisnn 

possinf. 

.10. De colonis PaHestinis. 

.11. De colonis Pliracensi/jns. 

>y2. De colonis Illi/ricifuiis. 

63. DcJngitivis colonis, S^c. 

67. De agricolis et mancipiis dominicis, t^cl fiscah’ 
hns repnhlicifC vel privaitc. 

t'>. No\ els of Justinian, nov. 54. guee ex adsenptitio et libra 

7ia(os, liheros esse non vult, ^-c. 

Nov. 156. De prole partienda inter rusticos. 

1.57. De rnsticis gni in ulienis prixdas nujitias con- 
trnhnnt. 


162. r. 2, 3. 

1. Constitution of Justinian, De adscriptitiis cl colonts. 

- of the emperor Justin. Dc JHiis liherarnm. 

- of the cm[)eror Tiberius Constantius. D'^ 

Jiliis colonorum. 

'riiis sliows tliat if study lias been wanting, it was not so 
witli materials for study. 'I'he texts whicli I have just men¬ 
tioned, ami some other documents, have lieeii examined and 
summed U[) with mucli care in a dissertation by M. de 
Savigny, inserted in liis Journal pour la science historigue du 
di<ii/. published at Berlin;* a dissertation :n which will be found 


Voi vi. p. n.iKi,. 
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some of the fsiults of the aothor, tliat is to say, the ahscnce 
of general views and concUisions, hnt in whicli his merits also 
abound, exactness of research, enlightened criticism of text^ 
and precision of results. I derive from it tin* greater ptn- 
tion of what 1 shall place before you in tlie ])reseiit lecture. 

This dissertation is entitled Sitr /e colonal romaht. '1 he 
name of coloni was, in fact, borne by the greater part of tin; 
agricultural population of the empire: coloni^ rustici^ oruji- 
nariiy adscripdi, inquilini^ tributarii^ censiti^ all these wortls 
meant one and the same social state, a special class inhabiting 
the rural districts and devoting themselves to agricultural 
labours. 

^[en of this class were not slaves; they oven diiferec 
essentially from them; and that in numerous characteristics. 

1. The laws frequently oppose them to slaves, by a posi* 
tive contradistinction. The following texts prove this: 

“ In order that people may no longer remain uncertain as 
to the question what the condition is of a child horn of a 
female bond-labourer and a free man, or of a femaUi bornl- 
labourer and a slave, or of a female .slave and a bond-labourer. 
&c.”' 

I might multiply these quotations; bnt, in general, not to 

interrupt our progress, I .shall content myself hy ))ointing out, 

in support of my assertions, the most clear and most lormal 
text. 

2. Not only did the Roman law distinguish the bond- 
labourers from the slaves, but it often formally qualifies the 
first by the names of Jreey ^free^born : 

‘‘ Let the labourers be bound by the right of their orio-in; 
and although by their condition, they appear free-born,'^ let 

estate upon which they are 


3. The labourers contracted veritable marriages; a legal 

JheiJVtn/ "n the wife the title of ».ror, and to 

their children all the rights of legitimacy; 

wives 

swi conjunxennty) &c.” ® 

I” Roman society, slaves did not 
y egally, any more than negroes now in many colonies 


‘ Cod.Jutth,., l. xi., tit. 47.1. 
• ^btd., lit. 51,1, unic. 



* Jl/id., Ul. 47,1. 24. 
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4. There are laws wliicJi, by inflicting certain punishments 

upon bond-labourers, assimilate them, in this case only, with 

slaves, an assimilation which in general confirms the dis¬ 
tinction: 

It is fitting that henceforth labourers who have thought 

of escaping should be loaded with irons, in the manner of 
slaves. * 

o. 1 lie bond-labourers served in the Roman armies, where 
slaves were not received. A certain number of recruits were 
assigned to each proprietor to furnish, as is the present prac¬ 
tice in Russia; and like the Russian lords, he took tliem from 
among tlie labourers of his domains.^ 

6. Tlie labourers were capable of holding property; they 
gave to it the name of peculinm, tlie same as that wliich 
slaves might acquire; and, at the first glance, the resemblance 
i'Ceins complete; but, ns M. de Savigny with reason ob¬ 
serves, the peculium of slaves belonged to their master, while 
labourers really possessed theirs, with the exception of cer¬ 
tain restrictions, of which I shall immediately speak. These 
are, as you see, essential differences between bond-labourers 
and slaves, and which made the colonaria conditio, or state 

of bond-labour, a class of itself, an entirely distinct legal 
condition in society. 

Rut the liberty of this class was confined to very narrow 
limits, and subject to very harsh conditions. I am about to 
enumerate tliem, as I have enumerated the riglits. 

I. Ihe coloni were attaclied to the estate; their legal 

definition formally says as much: serci terrcc glclte inharentcs. 

Ihey could not, under any pretext, quit the domain to which 

they belonged; and if tliey happened to make their escape, 

the proprietor liad a right to claim them, in whatever place 

he foiinil them, and in whatever profession they might be 
engaged: 

We order that labourers be attaelied to the glebe, in 
such a manner tliat they cannot be taken from it, even for a 
moment.” ® 

“ Let all fugitive labourers, without any distinction of sex, 
function, or condition, be forced by the governors of the pro- 


Cor/. Thfnd., I V., lit. n, 1. 1 » Ihid., 1. 7. tit. 13, I. 7. ? 

• Cod. Just., (ii. 4 7, L 
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vinces to return to the places where they were horn, liave 
been brought up, and paid the quit-rent.” * 

The proprietor might even claim them from the ranks of 
the clergy. Legislation varied a little on this point. It was 
at first ordered that no labourer could enter into tlie clergy, 
be ordained priest, unless in the church of the very place 
where he dwelt, in order that he sliould not depart from the 
place to which he was attached, and should continue to acquit 
himself of the duties to which he w'as bound. 


“In the cliurches situated in the domains of any private 
person, or in a village, or in any other place, let them only 
ordain as priests men of the place itself, and not of any otlier 
domain, in order that they may continue to hear the burden 
of the poll-tax.” ^ 

It was soon seen that even thus restricted, the licence so 


given to the coloni turned to the detriment of the proprietors; 
that the labourers become priests acquired more liberty, 
greater stability, and no longer so assiduously fulfilled their 
obligations. Bishops were interdicted from ordainin^ any 
labourer without the consent of the proprietor. ^ 

“Let no man subject to the quit-rent receive the di^nnty 
of priest without the consent of the proprietor of the estate 
and let him not be invested with the priesthood except under 
this condition, even in the village where he lives.” ^ * 

The demands and continually increasing credit of the clei 

soon brought about a new change; they returned lo the 
ancient principle. 

"\Y<i nllow labourers to be made priests, even witliout the 
consent of tbeir master, in tbe domains to whicli tliey ar.. 

of still acquit themselves 

of die cultivation with winch they are cliarged 

But these very vicissitudes prove how weak and snhordi- 

of thrrronr1e?'“^“'Tr“fgeneral, to tlie interests 
oi tlie proprietors. If they attempted to fly, tliey were like 

ernef having wished, according to tlie 

111,^1”’”^“'“’" themselves from tlieir 


•‘Ifany hahonrer conceal himself, or endeavour to leave 

« rli' “**“ h- ii., lit. Oil, 1. 1 i 3. 

• Z\ '■ a. i. 
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the estate where he lives, let him be considered as having 
wished fraudulently to despoil his patron, like a fugitive 
slave.” > 


2. They were, like slaves, subject to corporeal punishment; 
not so frequetuly as the slaves, but in cei'tain cases, and to 
ct rtain punishments fVoni which free men were exempt. 
\\ as it (lesire<l, ibr example, to extirpate from Africa tlic 
liei’csy of the Donatists, it was decreed. 

“ With respect to slaves or labourers, the admonition of 
their masters, and repeated floggings will deter them from 
this perverse faith.” 

3. Labourers, like slaves, were deprived of all right of 
complaint, of all civil action against their patron, against the 
proprietor of the soil. Two cases only were excepted: that 
in which the proprietor exacted a heavier rent tlian ancient 
custom hud fixed; anil tliat of offence, of crimes committed 
against them by their patron. in each case the labourer 
might appeal to tl'c magistrate, and enter an action, 'i'iio 
iaw of Justinian is explicit: 

“As in civil affairs, wa refuse to the bond-labourers any 
action and complaint against their masters and patrons (ex(!c[>t 
in case of over-exaction of rent, according to wliat the 
princes which have preceded us have granted); in criininnl 
matters, which interest the public at large, they have a right 
to prosecute in cases of critne against themselves, or those 
belonging to them.”^ 

4. Although labourers were capable of liolding property, 
that property was not complete, nor truly indej)endent. They 
enjoyed it at tlieir will, they transmitted it to their family, 
but they were interdicted from ulienatitig it without the 
i-onsent of their masters. 

“ It has been often decreed that no labourer can sell or 
alienate, in any manner, any part of his peculiuin without 
the knowledge of the master of the esUite wliich lie inliabits.” * 

It will be seen, that although the condition of labourers 
differed essentially from that of slaves, it nearly approached 
it in some respects, and that they enjoyed but a very restricted 


• Cod. Just., tit. 47, I. ‘ia. 

^ Cod. x\i., tir. Ti, 1. ri*>, r>l. Set* ul»c Cod. Jusl.^l. 47,1. 

* Cud I. xi., lit. 40, l.ti. * ILid. 
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litiert}’; SI. de Savjgny even thinks, it is true without citing 
any distinct texts, that their condition was, in one sense, 
worse than that of slaves, for there was, in liis opinion, no 
enfranchisement for the coloni; they were looked upon as 
being obliged always to remain upon the glebe, and even 
their patron could not detach them from it by means of manu* 
mission. The labourer became free only by prescription; 
when he had been in the enjoyment of liberty for thirty 
years without being claimed by any iJioprictor, then, and 
then only, it definitively belonged to him. 

What were the advantages which in some measure com¬ 
pensated the coloni for so hard a condition? What guarantcc< 
were granted tliem against the tyranny of the proorietor ol 
(hat soil from w'hich nothing could detach them. 

Ihere were two principal ones: 

Tlie first was that the proprietor could not separate their, 
horn the domain; the personal sale of the coloni was inter¬ 
dicted, they could only be sold with tlic estate; and the estate- 

‘='>“•<11**® possessors sell 

domain- Jhel 'fbourers, to carry them into another 

domain, the legislation showed itself upon this subject pro¬ 
vident and attentive in baffling the tricks by which ihev 
attempted to elude the prohibitira: ^ ^ 

per mitted to sell Ir.bourers (originarios 

mhabit. And let it not be devised by fraud as has nft,.n 
een done, to remit to tlie purchaser a small portion of the 

to the first po«.“ “PO" "he" it belonged 

of'fa^dt Wi-a do™ “rrnefit '^o“\he ‘‘l b 
measures often invoked hnf labourers 

benefit of the negro^ various'clTi.tr* 

«nd the same poL “rr ' belong entirely to one 

e possessor. Who can bear children to be sepa- 

• Cnd, I. tiL 40,1. 7. 
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rated from their parents, sisters from their brothers, wives 
from their husbands.”^ 

The labourers had then, if not liberty, at least security, a 
veritable guarantee. 

Here is a second.—The rent which they paid to the pro- 
urietor of the soil, a rent almost always paid in kind, and 
which they called reditus, annucB functionesy could not, in any 
case, he raised; it was always to lemain the same, as fixed 
by ancient custom, and independent of the will ot the pro¬ 
prietor. 

“ Let any labourer from wliom his master shall exact 
more than is customary and has been exacted from him in 
former times, address himself to the first judge he can fin<l, 
and prove the fact, in order that he may forbid the con¬ 
victed master from thus exacting in future more than it was 
customary for him to receive, and let him be made to return 
what he shall have extorted by such excess."'^ 

This was an important advantage for the agriculturalists. 
The fixedness of rent had the same effect as they seek to 
bring about in modern societies, by the immutability of the 
laiid'^tax. It is a recognised principle in political economy, 
tliat this immutability is very desirable; for all the ameliora¬ 
tions which the proprietor can make in his domain then turn 
to his profit; the state does not come to demand a part of it; 
he has not to fear, in augmenting his revenue, the seeing it 
diminish on another side. The transferences, the mutations 
of property, are besides made with full knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject, and safe iVorn all uncertainty. Accordingly, the immu¬ 
tability of the land tax is classed among the most efficacious 
causes of the agricultural prosperity of a country, and 
3-:ugland is an example of this. The coloni enjoyed this 
advantage; and if other circumstances had not diminished 
Us effect, it would perhaps have counterbalanced, up to a 
certain point, the evils of their condition. 

But independently of the rent which they paid to the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil, the labourers were subjected by the state 
to a less fixed and more onerous tax. 'Ihe ttvo great con¬ 
tributions of the Roman empire, it may be mentioned in 
passing, were a land contribution and a personal contribution. 


I Cod. Just, I. ili. tit. 39, 1. 11. 


» Ibid., 1. XU, Ut iO, \. 1. 
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Tlie land contribution vras paid by the proprietot^s, and the 
personal contribution or capitation by all the inhabitants of 
the territory. It was of the landed j>roprietor that the state 
demanded the capitation; in addressing toliimwliat we should 
call the assessment for his land-tax, they joined to it the table 
of the poll-tax due from the inhabitants of his domains; he 
paid it in advance, and recovered it afterwards as he could. 
Now the capitation continually increased, and was, both on 
the part of the state towards the proprietors, and on the part 
of the proprietors towards the labourers, the source of intole¬ 
rable vexations. It destroyed, in a great measure at least, 
the benefit which the latter might have drawn from the fixed¬ 
ness of their rent; and hence that decline of the agricultural 
population which preceded the invasion of the barbarious, 
and facilitated its success. 

Such ai e the principal features in the condition of the coloni. 
Men belonged to that class in virtue either of origin, prescrip¬ 
tion, or a special and formal contract. 'With regard to origin, 
the condition of the mother generally determined that of the 
children. Still, if the father was a labourer and the mother 
free, the principle was not inexorable, or, more correctly 
speaking, the legislation varied, and the child sometimes fol¬ 
lowed the condition of the father, sometimes that of the mother. 
Upon the whole, the general effort of the legislation was to 

retain as many individuals as was possible in the class of bond- 
lubourerSt 


also entered this class by prescription; whosoever 
had been a labourer thirty yeai-s, without protest, could not 
ree liimself from it. Finally, a man might become a bond- 
hibourer by a kind of contract, a kind of personal engagement 
with a jiropnetor, by which he received a certain portion of 
the estate on condition of establishing himself upon it, culti¬ 
vating It, mid a^uitting himself of all the duties attached to 
the condition of co/o?«, while he acquired its privileges. 

We may easily see theuce Low the class of labourers wan 

Sm?in the empire; butwe cannot 
6ee how it was formed, what was the origin of that great 

social condition, nor by what causes almost aU the agricultu- 

* M I condiuon between freedom and servitude, 

fli. de Sa^^yhas not passed by this important question, 
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bul he haa not solved it; be treats of it at the end of his ills- 
sertatioD, and does little more than communicate his doubt-i 
to the reader. Perhaps, indeed, it is impossible to arrive, 
upon this point, at a precise and truly historical solution. 1 
will give, in my turn, some conjectures somewhat less re¬ 
served than those of M. de Savigny, and which still appear 
to me probable, 

I see but three ways of explaining the formation, in the heart 
of a society, of such a class as that of the coloniy the reduction (•! 
the agricultural population to such a condition: 1, either this 
condition was the result of conquest, of force; tlie agricultund 
population, vanquished and despoiled, was fixed to the soil 
which it cultivated, constrained to share its products with the 
conquerors; and the laws, the customs whicli recognised some 
rights, some guarantees in it, were the slow work of time ami 
til'd progress of civilization; 2, or the agricultural population, 
free in its origin, gradually lost its liberty by the Increasing 
empire of a highly aristocratic social organization, whii li 
more and more concentrated property and power in the hands 
of the great; in which case the degradation and immobilisu- 
tiofif so to speak, of the labourers, was the work, not of con¬ 
quest and sudden violence, but of government and legis¬ 
lation; 3, or else, lastly, the existence of such a class, the con¬ 
dition of labourers, was an ancient fact, tlie w reck of a primi¬ 
tive, natural, social organization, which took rise neither from 
conquest, nor in scientific oppression, and which maintained 
itself, in this at least, through the various destinies of the 


land. 

I'his last explanation appears to me the most probable, in¬ 
deed the only probable explanation. 1 will recal some fuels. 

When I treated of the social state of the sedentary ami 
agricultural Germanic tribe,’ I pointed out two elements : 
on the one hand the family, the clan; on the other, conquest, 
force. The descendants of the same family, the members of 
the clan were, as has been seen, in a condition nearly analo¬ 
gous to that of the Gallo-Roman coloni. They inhabited the 
lands of the chief of the clan, without any regular right or 
property, but hereditarily enjoying the privilege of cultiva¬ 
ting them in consideration of a rent, and always realv to 


• L«cUire Ill of ILe ^oar.«. 
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rally round tlie chief whose origin and destiny were the same 
as theirs. Such was the condition in which the agricultural 
population appeared wherever that social organization is found 
which bears the name of trihcy clan^ septy &c. and which evi¬ 
dently results from the progressive development of the family. 
Now, there is reason to believe that before the Roman inva¬ 
sion, a portion of the agricultural population of Gaul was in 
this condition. I cannot here go into details, but everything 
indicates that anterior to the conquests of Caesar, two fornis 
of society, two influences disputed for Gaul. Towns, cities, 
were formed therein, powerful mistresses of a considerable 
territory around their walls, and organized municipally upon a 
system analogous to that of the Roman municipuif if not 
exactly upon that system itself. The country parts were 
inhabited by the chiefs of tribe, of clan, each surrounded by 
a population which lived upon his dommns, and followed 
him to war. The great chieftains who struggled against 
Caesar, Vircingetorix for example, appear to have been 
chiefs of clans, whose position and manners closely resembled 
those which, scarcely a hundred years back, were still to be 
seen in the Highlands of Scotland. ^Ve cannot, of course, 
speak with unhesitating certainty upon this point, for wc are 
here altogether wandering over a sea of conjecture. Yet 
there is every indication that the system of clan prevailed for 
a long time in western Europe, amidst the Gaelic race, im¬ 
properly denominated Celtic, and that it still existed, though 
greatly modified and subdued, in the country parts of Gaul 
at the time of the Roman invasion. 


Now, if the Roman conquest did, in point of fact, find the 
j^ricultural (^uUsh population in the state I have described, 
living upon the domains of the great chiefs, and cultivating 
them for a ^ound rent, is not the origin of the Gallo-Roman 
colom clwrly manifested? is not their condition thoroughly 
explained. The chiefs of clans were exterminated; the con¬ 
quering chiefs took their place; the lower agricultural popu- 

almost precisely in the same position as 
. They were, doubtless, losers in some respects by tlie 

national chiefs were 
[Z! A “asters; they had to obey conquerors 

voluntoly foUowing countrymen of their own • 
pnmitove natural ties were violently broken, and sentiments. 
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the most dear to a people, received a cruel blow. But, on 
the other hand, the Roman domination was more regular, 
more able than that of the chiefs of the Oaullsh clan; a better 
and firmer order was introduced into the relations of the 
coloni with the proprietors; so that, perhaps, on the whole, 
the condition of the former (I refer solely to their material 
condition), was very little deteriorated by this change of 
sovereigns. 

I have thus given what appears to me the most probable 
explanation of the state of the agricultural population in 
Gaul under the Roman administration. This state was, as 
it appears to me, neither the sudden work of conquest, nor 
the slow labour of legislation: it was an ancient natural fact, 
which the Romans found existing on their arrival, and which 
was to endure after them. 

Jt was a state which in no degree appeared singular to tlie 
new conquerors who succeeded to Rome; on the contrary, it 
was entirely conformable with their own customs and man 
ners, with their own social state. The Germans also had 
labourers, coloniy living on their domains, and hereditarily cul¬ 
tivating them on payment of a ground rent. It was there¬ 
fore naturally to be supposed that the state of the agricultural 
population would undergo no essential change, and that, sub¬ 
ject to a few inevitable modifications, it would survive this 
second conquest as it had survived the first. Did this prove 
to be the case? The question will form the subject of our 
next lecture 
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di ihs stato >' tbe Agricultural population in Gaul from titc 5th to the ) itb 
century—It has not changed so much as is commonly supposed— Of thf 
two principal changes which it was to be expected would take place in 
it, and which did, in point of fact, take place—Insurrections of th* 
peasants in the 10th and 11th centuries—Continuance of the distinction 
between the colon! and tbe serfs—Progress of the condition of the colon! 
from tbe llth to tbe ]4tli century—Proofs. 

I EXHIBITED in our last lecture tlie state of the agricultural 
population in Gaul under the Roman administration. What 
was its condition after the invasion—first, from the fifth to 
the tenth century, during the epoch which wo may deno¬ 
minate the barbarous epoch, and then from the tenth to tbe 
fourteenth century, during the feudal epoch? Did that con¬ 
dition undergo the so entire change that has been generally 
represented? 

In itself, such a change was not probable. Not only was 
the condition of the colont general and well established in 
Gaul, established de jure as well as de Jacto^ rooted in civi¬ 
lization as in society, but moreover, in the last days of tbe 
empire, and amidst the repeated incursions of the barbarians, 
the nurnber of coloni had very greatly increased. A passage 
m Salvienus, the writer who has perhaps more vividly than 
any other depicted the social misery of this period, leaves no 
doubt on the subject: 

“ Some of the men of whom we speak, more prudent 
than ihe^ rest, or rendered so by dint of necessity, de¬ 
spoil^ m the course of the repeated incursions, of their 
humble dweUings and poor fields, or driven thence by the 
exactors, tod no longer able to retain them, repaired to tbe 
aomams of the great men> and became their coloni. And as 
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men seized wiili fear, on the approach of the enemy, retire 
unto some stronghold, or, as those who, having lost the 
honourable position of freedmen, retreat in despair into some 
asylum, so tlie men of whom I speak, being no longer in con¬ 
dition to preserve their property, and the dignity of their 
origin, submit to the yoke of the humble condition oicolonusy 
reduced to this extremity, that the extortioner despoils 
them, not only of their goods, but of their state, not only of 
that which belongs to them, but of themselves; that they 
lost themselves at the same time that they lose all that they 
had; that, retaining no property, they renounce even the 
right of liberty.”* 

It hence resulted, that at tlie period of the conquest, 
and wlien tlie barbarians definitively established them¬ 
selves on the Roman territory, they found almost all tlie 
rural population reduced to the state of bond-labourers. Now 
a condition so general, was a powerful fact, and capable of 
resisting many crises. We do not change very easily the lot 
and condition of so great a number of men. Considering 
then the thing in itself, independently of all special testimony, 
we may presume that the condition of the bond-labourers 
would survive tlie conquest, and remain, for a very long time 
at least, very nearly the same. 

In fact, in certain parts of the empire, especially in 
Italy, we positively know that it was not changed; explicit 
monuments, more especially letters from the popes in the 
sixth and seventh century, prove this. The Roman church 
possessed, as you are aware, considerable territorial property; 
this was, in fact, the principal source of her revenues at that 
time. There is a letter addressed by Gregory the Great, 
(590—604), to the sub-deacon Peter, the officer charged with 
the administration of the property of the church in Sicily* 
which gives some very curious details as to the state of the 
rural population after the fall of the empire. I will lay a 
jiortion of this epistle before you. 

“We have learned that the bond*labourers of the church 
are extremely troubled by reason of the price of grain, which 
occasions the amount of the rent to which they are bound to l>c 
no longi r tho same as in times of abundance, We order 
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that, upon all occasions, whether the harvest he good or bad, 
only the same proportion be collected from them. As 
to the grain which shall be shipwrecked during its transport 
to our granaries, we direct it to be reckoned as received. 
But let there be no negligence on your part, in reference to 
its transmission; for if you take not the fitting time for ship* 
ment, the loss that may arise will be by your fault. 

“ We regard, also, as very unjust and iniquitous, tl>at any 
portion of the measures of grain furnished by the bond- 
labourers of the church, should be taken by the collectors, 
and that for this purpose they should be compelled to furnish 
a fuller measure than that which is delivered into the grana¬ 
ries of the church; we forbid, by these presents, that the 
bond-labourers of the church should be called upon to furnish 
bushels containing more than 18—, excepting such extra 
quantity as the masters of the ships receive according to cus¬ 
tom, in consideration of the waste which they state takes 
place during the voyage. 

“ We have learned, also, that in some farms of the church 
there exists a most unjust system—namely, that out of seventy 
bushels the farmers exact three and a half; and even this is 
not sufficient, for it is said that for many years past they have 
exacted even more. We wholly detest this custom, and will 
extirpate it entirely from our patrimony. Do you inquire, 
in reference to the various descriptions of weights and mea¬ 
sures, what is exacted of the bond-labourers, beyond the jus¬ 
tice of the case, and do you appoint one uniform sum for their 
various rents, so that they may pay in the whole two bushels 
in seventy, but that beyond this no shameful exaction be 
made upon them. And least after my death, when we shall 
have augmented the total fixed sum to be paid, suppressing 
the other charges which were heretofore made, these charges 
may again be imposed upon the colotti^ so that while their 
rent remains higher they are burtliened besides with the 
extra charges, I order that you draw up formal registers, in 
which you set down, once for all, what each man shall hence- 
torth pay, distinctly abolishing the old rates, dues, and the tax 
upon vegetables and grain. As to what was formerly paid 
u Jlenis to the collector for his own use, we order 
It to be henceforth given him out of the portion paid to us as 
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“ Above all things, we desire you to take the greatest care 
that no unjust weight be used by our collectors; if you find 
such weights, destroy them, and substitute just ones. We 
would not have anything exacted from the church coloni 
besides the legal weiglits, except some common provisions. 

“ We have learned, moreover, that the first collecting of 
the tax very much straitens our coloni, for before they 
are able to sell their commodities, they are forced to pay 
the tribute; and having nothing of their own at the moment 
when they are called upon to pay, they borrow of the officer, 
and for this service pay heavy interest. . . . We therefon- 
order, by these presents, that thou make to the coloni, out of 
our public treasury, the loans which they might otherwise 
demand strangers; let payment be exacted of them only 
gradually, and in proportion to what they shall have to pay 
with, and let them not be troubled for the present: for what 
would suffice for them being kept till some future time, when 
sold too soon and at low price when they are pressed, becomes 
insuiheient for them.”^ 

I omit other recommendations dictated by the same spirit 
of benevolence and justice. We can thus understand liow 
})eoplc were eager to place themselves under the rule of the 
church; lay proprietors were certainly very far from thus 
watching over tlie condition of the inhabitants of their do¬ 
mains. But however that may be, it is evident that this 
condition, such as it is described by St. Gregory, was very 
similar to that which existed before tlic fall of the empire. 
Ills wordvS, it is true, are applied to the coloni of the church 
in Sicily; but we may hence judge of those of the south of 
Gaul, where the bishop of Rome likewise possessed domains, 
which he probably administcrc<l in the same way. 

As to northern Gaul, far less Roman, and more frequently 
ravaged by the incursions of barbarians, we do not find docu¬ 
ments so detailed, or which prove with the same precision the 
permanence of the condition of the agricultural population. 
But the general fact is not the less certain, and attested by 
numerous texts; the following are taken from the seventh to 
the ninth century: 


> S. Greg., Ep.f Ub. i., ep. 47 : In hit n'ui k$, vol. xi., ool. 63b> 
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“Let him "who kills a free-man of the church, whom they 
call coloniy pay composition as for any other German.” * 

“Let the free-men of the church, who are called coloniy 
like the coloni of the king, pay tribute to the church.”^ 

“ They have protested, and have said that they were horn, 
and should be free coloni, as the other coloni of Saint Denis, 
and that the said monk Deoda has sought by force an<l 
unjustly, to reduce them to inferior servitude and oppress 
them.” * 

“ We give to the abbot Friedegies our seignorial manor . . . 
with the men upon it, whom we have established there, to 
live as coloni.... and we order tliat these men cultivate the 
land and the vines, and all things, for half tI)C produce, and 
let no more be demanded of them, and after us let them have 
to suffer no trouble.” * 

I might infinitely multiply these examples. The names of 
coloniy inquiliniy &c., incessantly recur in tlic documents ot 
this epoch; the formultB of Marculf are full of them; we have 
those by which they claimed fugitive coloni. Everything 
attests, in a word, the permanence of this social condition. 
Doubtless, it was then much more unhappy, more precarious 
than it had been under the Roman administration; the rural 
population had to suffer more than any other from the con¬ 
tinuing violence and anarchy: but its legal state was not 
essentially changed; the distinction between the coloni and 
the slaves continued to subsist; and the first, in regard to the 
new proprietors, remained in almost the same relation tliat 
they occupied with the old ones. 

Still two causes must, in certain respects, have considerably 
modified their situation. 

In the last lecture I placed before you the differences which 
separated the condition of the coloni from that of the slaves: 
these differences, you will recollect, were real, but, in many 
cases, very fin^ subtle, and difiicnlt to be properly determined. 
1 ow, distinctions of this kind evidently belong to an ad- 
vanced and a tranquil society; they are the work of a 
scientific legislation, and can only be maintained by a regular 


* Law of the Allemanni, tit. fl. 

of Charle* le Chauvty in 800. 
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frovernment. They necessarily become weakened amidst great 
disorders, under the empire of a confused and rude legislation. 
AVo then see the legal shades of difference vanish; profound 
and striking differences almost alone survive. It was, there¬ 
fore, in the nature of things that after the invasion, under the 
brutal domination of the barbarians, when the Roman admi¬ 
nistration was no longer there to maintain skilfully the limits 
rixed by its learned laws, it was, I say, in the nature of things 
tliat these limits should be continually overlooked, and that 
the social conditions which approximated, although they were 
distinct, should often be confounded. The legal distinction 
between the coloni and the slaves, more than any other, per¬ 
haps, must have run this risk. Although the Germans, in 
fact, were not, before the invasion, entirely without slaves in 
the interior of their houses, still they had no great number 
of them. The system of domestic servitude was far less 
developed with them than amongst the Romans. Tacitus, 
and all the ancient documents, leave no doubt on this subject. 
The Germans, on the other hand, had many coloni; bond- 
labour was, as you have seen, the general condition of their 
rural population. They would naturally, therefore, when 
transplanted to the Roman soil, very imperfectly comprehend 
the distinction between coloni and slaves; all the men em¬ 
ployed in the cultivation of the land would be in their eyes 
coloni; and the two classes were, doubtless, often confounded 
in their actions as well as in their ideas. The coloni, per¬ 
haps, lost by this circumstance; the slaves, especially so 
called, gained by it; and at all events, there was here a suffi¬ 
ciently notable change in the general state of society. I 
now come to a second change of still graver import. 

The proprietors who derived from the coloni a rent for 
their lands, had, as you have seen, no jurisdiction, no poli¬ 
tical authority over them. The criminal, or civil jurisdiction 
over the coloni, belonged, not to the proprietor of the soil, but 
to the emperor and his delegates. It was the provincial 
governors, the ordinary judges, who administered justice to 
the coloni. The proprietor only exercised over them the 
rights peculiarly connected with the property, civil rights; 
all rights of sovereignty, all political power over them, were 
entirely unknown to him. 

This state of things changed after the invasion. Vou ro 
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member that in the Germanic tribe, sovereignty and pro* 
prietorship were combined in one person, and that this fact 
was ti-ansplanted, was even aggravated in the Gallo-Koman 
territory. The condition of tlie coloni there was profoundly 
affected by this circumstance. Previously they had depended 
upon the proprietor as cultivators, and attached to the soil; in 
the central government, as citizens, and incorporated with the 
state. When there was no longer a state, no longer a central 
government, they depended upon the proprietor in every rela¬ 
tion of life, for their whole existence. This fact, Imwcver, 
was not accomplished all at once- Three different systems, yon 
recollect, the system of free institutions, that of monarchical 
institutions, and that of aristocratic institutions, co-existed 
and struggled together during the first ages of the invasion. 
Some time after, the barbarian kings, as successors to the 
empire, endeavoured to establish and maintain those provincial 
magistrates, those delegates of central power, who, under the 
empire, had been charged with the administration of justice, 
independently of the local proprietors. But you know the 
issue of the struggle: the system of monarchical institutions 
was defeated, and the proprietors of the soil became the 
ministers of its population. The condition of the coloni was 


greatly changed by this circumstance; they were still, indeed, 
distinct from the slaves; their relations, as cultivators, with 
the proprietor, remained much the same as before; but this 
proprietor was now tlieir sovereign: they were in liis de¬ 
pendence in all things, and had no connexion whatever with 
any otlier power. 

If we pass in review all the relations of the possessor ot 
tiie lief with the coloni on his domains, more especially durino^ 
llie eleventh century, ere yet tlie feudal system had given way 
under the attacks of the kings and of the commons, we shall 
everywhere Imd the seigneur invested with rights of som>- 
rcignty. It is he who possesses the legislative power; the 
laws emanating from the king have no executive effect be¬ 
yond the royal domains. This principle, indeed, did not 
long remain intact and in vigour, but it was none the less 
real, none the less the true feudal principle. It was, more- 
over, the soverei^ alone who taxed hie coloni, and regulated 

place of the Roman capitatio. Under the Empire, the rent 
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payab.3 by the colonua to tlie proprietor was fixed; the 
prietor was not at liberty to increase it at his pleasure. But 
tlie personal impost, the vapUatio^ which the colonus paid, not 
to the proprietor, but to the government, to the emperor, this 
was not fixed; it varied, it was constantly increased at the 
sole will of the emperor. "When the fusion of sovereignty 
and of jnoperty became operated in the heart of the fief, the 
seigneur was invested, as sovereign, with the right of im- 
jjosing the capitation tax, and, as proprietor, -witli the right 
of levying tlie rent. According to the ancient usages, tlie 
rent was to remain always the same, and you will presently 
see that, in efiect, this principle passed into feudalism. But 
us to tlie capitation, which became the or poll-tax, tlie 

seigneur, as tlieretofore tlie emperor, regulated it, and aug¬ 
mented it at pleasure. Tlie condition of the colonus, then, 
was not changed, inasmuch as his rent remained fixed, and 
liis poll-tax arbitrary, as under the empire; but the same 
master now disposed alike of the rent and of the poll-tax, and 
this was undoubtedly a very important change. 

And not only did the seigneur tax, taillety his colon! at his 
pleasure; all jurisdiction over them, as you Lave seen, was 
now in his hands. In common with their legislative power, 
the judicial power of the seigneurs, even over the rural popu¬ 
lation of their domain^ ere long underwent more than one 
assault, encountered more than one limitation; but in prin¬ 
ciple, and ill the age of true feudalism, it was none the less a 
real and entire fact; so real that the seigneurs had the prero¬ 
gative of pardon, as well as the right to punish. 

Under the political point of view, then, the condition of 
the colonus was not only changed, but it was deteriorated by 
the invasion; for sovereignty and property being now in¬ 
vested in one aud the same hands, tlie colon! had no re¬ 
source, no guarantee against oppression. Oppression, accord¬ 
ingly, became very heavy, and speedily brouglit about those 
violent animosities, those incessant revolts which, from the 
tenth century, characterized the relations of the rural popula¬ 
tion with their masters. I will at present quote two illus¬ 
trations of these. In 997: 

“ While the faithful duke Richard abounded in virtue and 
honour, it happened that in his duchy of Normandy there 
arose a storm of pestilential discords. For in all the various 
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couiill‘ies of tlie Norman land, the peasantry assembled m 
numerous bodies, and unanimously resolved to live hence¬ 
forth according to their own fancy, declaring that, despising 
what the established law had laid down touching the share 
of wood and water to be enjoyed by the people, they would 
govern themselves by their own laws; and to enact and 
confirm these, each troop of these persons elected two 
deputies, who were all to assemble at a certain place in the 
centre of the country, and there to pass these laws. When 
the duke learned these things, he forthwith despatched count 
Uodolph, with a multitude of soldiers, to repress this agiesiic 
ferocity, and disperse this rustic assembly: ihe count, using 
no delay in his obedience, seized upon all the deputies and 
several of their companions; and having cutoff their hands 
aud feet, sent them, thus disabled, back to their people, to 
turn them from their ill desires, and, by the lesson thus given 
them, to render them prudent, for feai* of worse consequences. 
The peasants, taking the lesson, gave up their meetings at 
once, and returned to their ploughs.” * 

They did not return there permanently, however; for 
thirty-seven years afterwards, in 1034, on the confines of 
Normandy, in Brittany; 

“ The insurgent peasants assembled once more ngainst 
their seigneurs: but the nobles, joining their forces to those 
of the count Alain, bore down upon the peasantry, dispersing, 
pursuing, killing in all directions; for the peasantry had got 
together without arms, and without a leader.” ^ 

Ihese peasants were not slaves, especially so called, but 
the ancient coloni of Roman legislation, whom the fusion 
of sovereignty with proprietors burdened at once with the 
rights of property and the exactions of the aibitraiy master, 
and who rose to shake off the yoke if they could. 

Amidst this tyrannical anarchy, it was impossible, as I 
before remarked, that the distinction between the condition 
of the uoloni and that of the slaves should remain clear and 
n^ise, as under the imperial administration. Nor did it* 
when we examine the documents of the feudal period, we 
imd there aU the names which, in the Roman legislation, 

» I'-.l ?* Hiatoire des NomiMida, t. 11. 

/ u tfe 8atnt GiUas, Abbi dt Hvys; Histoheos d« Prauce, z. 877. 
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speci'illy indicated the coloni, eolonty adscriptitii, censitiy 
but there they are employed at random, almost indifferently, 
arbitrarily, and constantly confounded with that of iervi. 
And the confusion was so real, that it has passed into the 
language of even the most exact and sensible writers on the 
subject. No man, undoubtedly, has more closely studied, 
or was more thoroughly acquainted with the middle ages, 
than Du Cange; his erudition is as precise as it is vast. The 
distinction between the coloni and the slaves has not escajied 
liiin, he has distinctly stated it: “ The coloni,” says he, 
“ were of a medium condition, between the ingenuiy or free 
men, and the serfs.” And yet he often forgets this distinc¬ 
tion, and speaks of the coloni as of veritable serfs. 

The distinction, however, never ceased to be not only 
real, but recognised and proclaimed by the jurisconsults; it 
was by the word villeins that tliey ordinarily designated the 
coloni. We read in Pierre de Fontaine’s Treatise on the 
Ancient Jurisprudence of the French: 

“ And know well that, according to God, thou hast not full 
power over thy villeins. Tlierefore, if thou takest of liis 
beyond tlie lawful rent that he owes thee, thou takest it 
against God, and on tlie peril of tliy soul, and as a robbery. 
And that which is said that all the things which the villein 
has are his lord’s, it is well to guard against, for if they were 
his lord’s, there would be no difference between serf and 
villein. But by old custom there is no judge between thee 
and thy villeins, but God.” * 

The ditfcrence is here, you see, formally established, and 
based precisely upon the same characteristic which distin¬ 
guished the coloni under the Uoman administration; that is 
to say, on the fixity of the rent which they owed the pro- 
jirietors of the soil. 

Notwithstanding all the excesses of feudal oppression, tliis 
distinction did not long remain void of effect; by small 
degrees, in virtue of the simple fact, that, in principle, the 
rights of the possessor of the fief over the villeins who culti¬ 
vated his domains, were not altogether unlimited and arbi¬ 
trary, the condition of the villeins acquired some fixity; 
they were subjected to a multitude of dues, often odious and 
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absurd; but however numerous they were, however odious, 
however absurd, when he had once paid them, the villein no 
longer owed anything to his lord; the seigneur had notfvtl 
^>ower over his villein* The latter was not a slave, a thing 
cf which the proprietor might dispose at his pleasure. A 
principle of right soared constantly above their relations: 
and the weak knew, up to a certain point, that he had some 
ground to go upon, some theory of appeal. Now, such is 
the virtue of the bare idea of right, that wherever it exists, 
the instant that it is admitted, however opposed to it the 
facts of the case may be, it makes its way amongst them, it 
combats them, little by little it quells them, and becomes an 
invincible cause of order and of development. This w’as, in 
effect, what happeaed in the bosom of the feudal system. 
When once this system was thoroughly established, in despite 
of all the tyranny, all the ills which the rural population had 
to endure, despite the redoubled oppression which for a time 
was poured down upon it, as soon as it set about the endea¬ 
vour at self-emancipation, its condition advanced towards 
amelioration and development. From the fifth to the tentli 
century, we find that condition constantly worse and worse, 
constantly more and more miserable. With the eleventh 


century the onward progress commences; a progress paitial, 

for a long time impracticable, manifesting itself now at one 

point, now at another, and leaving prodigious iniquities and 

sufferings untouched, and which yet it is impossible not to 

recognise. I can merely indicate, from epoch to epoch, the 

principal documents which prove it: the following are sonio 
of these: 


In 1118 , on the demand of Thibault, abbot of Saint-Pierre 
des Fosses, near Paris, king Louis le Gros rendered the follow 
mg ordonnance: 


r of «l>e French, to all the 

jaithful m Christ. As, according to the tenour of the most 

holy laws, the royal power, in virtue of the duty imposed 

upon It, should, above all things, watch over the defence and 

honour of churches, it is fitting that those to whom so great a 

power has been delegated by the hand of God should provide 

with most attentive solicitude for the peace and tranquillity ot 

powerful, through 

Whom kings reign, honour their possessions with some priA 
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leges, anfl tlias ecqmt tbemselves of their kingly duties hy 
good actions, indubitably receiving therefore the recompence 
of eternal beatitude* Let all know, then, thatXbibauIt, abbot 
of the monastery of Saint-Pierre des Fosses, has come into the 
presence of our serenity as complainant, complaining and 
setting forth that the serfs of the holy church des Fosses are 
so contemned by secular persons, that in the courts of justice 
and civil affairs they will not admit them as witnesses against 
free men, the ecclesiastical serfs being scarcely in any matter 
preferred to the lay serfs, whence the ecclesiastical state not 
only is abased by the shame of such an insult, but suflers 
day after day great material damage. Having heard the 
plaint of the church, moved as much by reason as by affec¬ 
tion, I have found it necessary absolutely to deliver the 
church des Fosses, dear to our person among all others, from 
such a scandal, and to elevate by a royal favour a royal abode. 
I then, Louis, by the mercy of God, king of the French, by 
the unanimous council and consent of our bishops and great 
men, by decree of royal authority^ I establish and order that 
the serfs of the holy church des Fosses have full and entire 
licence to gh^e evidence and to combat against all men, free 
men as Avell as serfs, in all causes, pleadings and business; 
and let no person, bringing against them the fact of their ser¬ 
vitude, ever dare in any way to calumniate their testimony. 
Granting them, therefore, by these presents, the licence to 
give testimony of what they have seen and heard, we grant 
them that if any free man in a cause seeks to accuse them of 
false testimony, he shall prove his accusation by single combat^ 
or, receiving their oath without contradiction, acquiesce in 
their testimony; that if, by a rash presumption, any one 
refuse to accept, or in anything calumniate their testimony, 
not only shall he be guilty towards the royal authority in the 
public laws, but he shall irrevocably lose his request and his 
cause; that is to say that, a presumptuous calumniator, he 
shall be heard no more concerning his plaint; and if any one 
have a complaint against him he shall be held as guilty, and 
convicted upon the complaint of the other. We have also 
ordered, that if the said calumniator do not make reparation to 
the church des Foss^, by reason of the sin of such calumny, 
he be excommunicated, and that he no longer be admitted as 
witness. In order that this edict of our will be pronded with 
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the piivilege of perpetual duration, we have ordered that these 
presents be made into a charter, which shall transmit the effect 
of our authoritj to all posteritj, and shall prevent all occasion 
of retraction. Made publicly at Paris, the year of tlie incar¬ 
nate Word, eleven hundred and eighteen, the tenth of our 
reign, the fourth of the queen Adelaide.” 

The serfs here in question are evidently the colon! of the 
abbey of Saint-Maur des Fosses. Most churches endeavoured 
to get the same privileges granted to their colon!, in order to 
pve them a certain superiority over the coloni of the lay 
lords; and the kings willingly consented to their desires, 
^ themselves the ecclesiastical alliance, or to 

^<iyond their own domains. 

We find m 1128 an ordonnance of the same Louis le Gros 

which grants the same privilege to the coloni of the church of 

Chartres. It was thus in the domains of the king and of the 

church that the condition of the coloni was ameliorated the 
earliest and most rapidly. iuiaieu me 

This amelioration progressed so quickly, and became so 

the of the thirteenth cerury” 

the wealth of a large number of the cohni, men of poote^fn 

nnt OS tliey were called, not only eaused dis¬ 

quiet to the lay lords, but to Saint Louis himself Manv 

T establishment of the kin^- 

^uis,) the men of poote eannot nor should hold°fiefl^ nor 

things should be don.^ e^ts of any man, but only that 
customs should be Lted and iof^ 

were two cases in whi^h ^ ^ ones promoted. There 

fief, one where they had these lands^n^fioH "f 

them by d^cem* Vd fhP- i f 

the establishment did not do aw "ot taken away, for 

been done, but only decided thaTaf already 

future; for the ciLens and the me^ 

many fiefs, that if thinirs had of poote got hold of so 
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-;\83uredly, the number of fiefs possessed by colon! must 
have been very considerable, for it to have been thought 
necessary, on the one hand, to prevent their continuing to 
acquire them; on the other, to respect those which they had 
already acquired. There is, in this restriction and in the 
concurrent maintenance of the rights of this class, a twofold 
proof of its progress. 

I find this progress faithfully re[>rcseiUed in VHistoire fles 
Francois des divers Etats, of M. !Monteil, in a conversation 
where his cordelier explains to Antoine de la Vacheric, a 
peasant of the environs of Tours, how the condition of his 
class had ameliorated. 

** Antoine,” says he, “ how much more happy you are than 
your father and grandfather! 

When, on market-days, you carry your milk and fruit to 
Tours, you enter and go out freely, you generally find the 
gates open; do you know, my poor Antoine, that formerly 
the gates of towns were often closed during the day, even in 
times of vintage? Now it is possible for you to transport 
your sheafs, to cart your hay from sun-rise until sun-set. It 
is true, you tell me you cannot pasture your newly-cropped 
fields until three days after the harvest; this is just, it is for 
the sake of the poor, it is the gleaning wliich is desired to bo 
preserved. 

“ Now, Antoine, who so secure as you in your fields! No one 
will rob your grain, or your fruits, for he would be bound to 
pay a four-fold restitution; no one will steal your plough¬ 
share, for he would be liable to have his ear cut; then, admit 
it, what a good police we have; now, whoever allows a goat to 
stray, is more or less punished; whoever lets his pig get into 
a vineyard, is fined half its value, which belongs to the pro¬ 
prietor of the vineyard; whoever, by the middle of March, 
has not repaired the hedges and fences, must pay a fine; who¬ 
ever, by the same period, has not cleaned out the canals, and 
given free course to the water, must also pay a fine; finally, 
from here to Bourges, whoever hunts in the vineyards, on the 
approach of the vintage, will be corporally punished; and, as 
if the fear inspired oy these laws were not sufficient, they have 
instituted field-keepers. 

“ For the improvement of your cattle they are about to re¬ 
establish the ancient breeding studs; to prevent the degnne- 
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ration of your lands, they have hecome more and more severe 
regarding the execution of the law which forbids a farmer to 
take away the Tine poles; to prevent too great a division of 
property, and at the same time to facilitate the improvement 
of it, they have made the exchange of your various inherit¬ 
ances more easy, by exempting you from the law of fines for 
alienation. Finally, still more has been done; in some coun¬ 
tries they have arrested the arm of justice, they have forbid¬ 
den the seizure of the animals and instruments of labour.” In 
those countries,” answered Antoine, who until then had said 
nothing, “they are very happy; the apparitor can take from 
you neither your horses, nor your plough, nor your spade: in 
this, they can take from me, if not my every day suit, at least 
my Sunday clothes.” “ Patience,” answered I, “they will 
think by-and-by of your Sunday suit, but one thing must 
come after another.” * 

Moral truth, I repeat, will scarcely be found here; the lan¬ 
guage is not anything like that of the time; but the facts are 
correct, and ingeniously connected. 

This general progress of the condition, and of the import¬ 
ance of the agricultural population, soon had the effect which 
was to be expected. I will read entire the famous ordonnance 
of Louis le Hutin upon the enfranchisement of the serfs, for 
it is spoken of much more generally than it is known. It is 
addressed to the reeve of Senlis. 

“ Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Nav.arro, 
VO our loved and trusty master Saince de Chaumont, and 
niiHter Nicholas de Braye, health and love, 

“As, according to the law of nature each must bo born free, 
and that by some usages or customs, which of great antiquity 
liave been introduced and hitherto preserved in our kingdom^ 
and peradventure,ybr the fatdt of their predecessors^ many of 
our common people have fallen into strvititde and divers con^ 
dttions which very much displease us; we, considering that 
our kingdom is called and named the kingdom of the Franks, 
(free men) and wishing that the thing should truly be ac- 
cord^t with the name, and that the condition of the people 
im/irovc on the advent of our new government, upon 
deliberation with our great council, have ordered, and ordey, 

* HUlottt lies Ftanfais det divert Btats, tom. L p. 10&—197. 
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that, generally throughout our kingdom, so fai’ as may belong 
to us and our successors, such senntudes be brought bach lo 
freedom^ and that to all those who from origin or antiquity or 
recently from marriage or from residence in places of servile 
condition^ are fallen, or may fall, into bonds of servitude, 
f reedom he given upon good and fitting conditions. And 
especially that our common people, who in past times have 
thus been brought under villanage, be -by the collectors, 
bailids, and other officers, no longer molested, nor aggrieved 
in these respects as they have hitherto been, whereat we are 
displeased, and to give an example to other seigneurs'w\io have 
men in like tenure to give them freedom; we who have full 
confidence in your loyalty and approved discretion, do commit 
it to you, and command you, by the tenour of these letters, 
that you go forthwith throughout the bailiwick of Senlis 
and its jurisdiction, and with all such our men treat and 
grant to them, that upon certain composition, whereby suffi* 
cient compensation shall be made to us for the emoluments 
arising to us and our successors from their said servitudes, 
you give and grant unto them, as far as we and our successors 
are concerned, general and perpetual liberty, in the manner 
above set forth, and according to that which we have more 
fully declared and committed unto you by word of mouth; 
and we promise in good faith that we, for ourselves and 
our successors will ratify and approve, will observe and 
cause to be observed and kept, all that you shall do and 
accord in these matters, and the letters which you shall give 
as treaties, compositions, and grants of freedom to towns, 
communities, or individual persons and properties, we will 
j'utify them forthwith and confirm them again and again 
whenever we shall be so required. And we give it in com¬ 
mand to all our justiciaries and subjects, that in all tilings 
they obey you, and diligently carry out your designs. 

“ Given at Paris, the 3rd day of July, in the year of grace, 
1315.”» 

In our days the emperor Alexander would not have dared 
to publish in Russia such an ukase; he has laboured at the 
enfranchisement of the serfs in his states, he has enfranchised 
a considerable number of them in his own domains; but he 

* Ordonnanett del Bois, itc., tom. i. p. 083. 
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would not have dared to proclaim that, “according to the law 
of nature, each must be bom free, and that the thing should 
accord with the name.” Such a principle, it is true, had not 
the same reverberation, the same moral power in the four¬ 
teenth century, as in our times: and it was not with disin¬ 
terested views that Louis le Hutin proclaimed it; he did 
not intend to give freedom to the coloni, he sold it to them 
on good and adequate conditions; but it is not the less cer¬ 
tain, in principle, that the king believed it Lis duty to sell it 
them, in fact, that they were capable of buying it. This is 
assuredly an immense difference, and an immense progress, 
between the eleventh and fourteentli centuries. 

This progress did not continue beyond the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with so much rapidity and extension as we might be 
led to presume. The movement of amelioration and enfran¬ 
chisement of the agiicultural population v/as stopped, or at 
least very much slackened, by a multitude of causes, of which 
I shall speak in treating of that epoch. It was not the less 
real and important in tliat which occupies us. 

Such was the condition of the inhabitants of the feudal 
village, in iu general features, from the sixth to the four¬ 
teenth century. You are now acquainted with the principal 
social vicissitudes which, within the simple fief, occurred 
m the destiny both of its possessors and of its cultivators. 
In our next lecture we shall leave this element of the feudal 
society, to examine the relations of possessors of fiefs araou*^ 
themselves, the genera! organization of feudalism. 
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Heladocs of tbe posseasors of fiffa among tliemselTes—-Vaiieij and com 
plexUy of the feudal aasocialiou considered in its whole—Necessity fut 
reducing it to its proper and essentia] elements—Relations between the 
suzerain and his vassals—Character of these relatious—Homage, the 
oath of fidelity, and investiture—Feudal duties—Feudal services—Mili¬ 
tary service—Judicial service—Aids—Some rights progressively acquired 
by the suzerains—Independence of vassals who had acquitted themselves 
of feudal services. 


We now begin to study the relations of the possessors of 
fiefs among themselves,—that is to say, the feudal society,— 
no longer in its simple and primitive element, but in its 
bierarciiical organization and in its whole. We shall here 
encounter infinitely greater difficulties. We shall no longer 
have to do with well-determined questions, with well-circum¬ 
scribed facts. We shall enter upon an immense field, and 
one winch contains prodigiously complex facts. On the one 
hand, as you know, the variety of fiefs was very great; all 
kinds of things were given in fief; they were given with dif¬ 
ferent views and upon different conditions. The dignity or 
fiefs varied like their nature. Open the Glossary of Du 
Cange at the word Feodum\ you will there see the enume¬ 
ration of eighty-eight kinds of fiefs. The difference, it is 
true, is sometimes very slight, almost nominaL hut most 
frequently it is real, more real perhaps than is indicated by 
the mere definition which distinguishes the various kinds of 
fiefs. On the other hand, the situation of the possessors of 
fiefs was very complex; a large number, the greater portion 
of them, were at the same time suzerains and vassals; suze¬ 
rains of such ail one, by reason of a fief which he had given 
them; vassals of the same, or of some other, by reason of an- 
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Other fief which they held of him. The same man possessed 
fiefs of a very different nature; here a fief was received upon 
condition of military service, there a fief was held by inferior 
services. To the variety, to the complexity arising fromtho 
nature of fiefs and of the situation of their possessors, were 
added those foreign elements, those two great facts, royalty 
and the commons, which, everywhere and incessantly in 
contact with all parts of the feudal society, were tliere 
everywhere a new source of complexity and variety. How 
could feudalism have developed itself under pure and simple 
forms? How were its peculiar, special principles other¬ 
wise than deeply affected? How could the relations of the 
possessors of fiefs among themselves be otherwise than conti¬ 
nually disturbed, disfigured? In such a chaos, it is assuredly 
very difficult to distinguish the true principles, the constitu¬ 
tive characteristics of feudal society, what it was in itself, 
independently of all accident, of every foreign influence. 

Still it is necessary to accomplish this; we shall compre¬ 
hend it by no other means. 

I see but one way; that is, to extricate it from all which 
thus complicates and alters it, to lead it back to its primitive 
base, to reduce it to itself, to its proper and fundamental 
nature. Let us take, then, a possessor of estates, a suzerain 
of eight, ten, twelve, fifteen vassals, likewise possessors of 
estates which they hold of him in fief, and let us seek to dis¬ 
cover what passed among them, how their relation was 
formed, what principles presided therein, what obligations 
M’ere attached to it, &c. This is feudal society; this is the 
type, the microcosm, where we may learn to know the true 
nature of feudal relations. This study once accomplished, 
^^e shall restore to the relation of the possessors of liefs 
among tJiemselves, all the variety, all the complexity of which 
we sUall have divested it, and see what changes it was 
subjected to by the foreign elements becoming associated 
with It. But it is indispensable first to consider them in 
tne^elves, and in a somewhat narrow sphere, under a form 
sufficiently simple to present them in clear outline. 

I will once again recal to you the first origins of feudal 

aware, they go back to the Germanic 
wniiike band; they are a consequence, a transformation of the 
relations between Uie barbarous chief and his companions. 
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The relations between the barbarian chief and his com* 
panionS) it will be recollected, had two essential character¬ 
istics: 1. It was purely personal, engaged only the indivi¬ 
dual who acceded to it of his own choice, and in no way 
involved his family, his children, bis descendants. 2. It was 
moreover perfectly free,—that is to say, the companion was 
at liberty to quit the chief when it suited him, to enter into 
another band, to associate himself with another expedition. 
Upon personality and liberty reposed that mobile society which 
was the basis of feudal society. 

The territorial establishment once accomplished, by the 
mere introduction of landed property into the relation be¬ 
tween the chief and the companions, it was greatly modified. 
From the very nature of landed property, it followed that the 
relation became less free, less mobile. The companion 
attached himself to the estate which he had from his chief; it 
was not so easy for him to quit his estate as formerly to quit 
his chief. The will of the individual was constrained to fix 
itself more firmly; the social tie was stronger. The relation 
accordingly lost its personality. Landed property, as you 
know, necessarily tended to become hereditary; inheritance 
is its natural, normal condition. The relation between the 
vassal and the suzerain follows the same law; it was not only 
personal but hereditary; it engaged the cliildren as well as 
the father, the future as well as the present. As it was more 
strong, the social tie was more durable. 

In the train of territorial establishment, these two changes 
could not fail to be introduced into the relation of the com¬ 
panions to the chief. We have already observed its progress 
in the development of facts. 

Stillthe primitive character of therelation was not abolished; 
far from it. Instinctively, by the sole power of manners, an 
effort was made for it to remain free and personal, as much 
so, at least, as was compatible with the new state of facte. 
Whenever there was a change in the persons between whom 
relation was established,—that is to say, whenever the vassal 
died,—the social tie had to be renewed. The son did not 
tacitly and without ceremony become the vassal of his 
father’s suzerain; a formal act was necessary on his part to 
place liim in the same situation, to make him contract the 
same rights and the same duties. It was necessary, in a word. 
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that the relation should take the character of personality. 
This, in fact, is the character which they sought to give it 
by the ceremonies of homage, the oath of fidelity and inves¬ 
titure. 

See what was the progress of these three facts; 

On the death of a vassal, although the principle of the in¬ 
heritance of fiefs was completely established, his son was 
obliged to do homage for the fief to his suzerain; he was, in 
fact, not truly the possessor until after he had acquitted him 
self of this duty. 

“ The manner of entering into the homage of another is 
this,—that is to say, the feudal seigneur must be humbly re¬ 
quested, with the bead bare, by his man who wishes to do 
faith and homage, to be received into his faith; and if the 
seigneur will, he sits down, and the vassal unbuckles his 
gir^e, if he has one, lays down his sword and staff, kneels on 
one knee, and says these words: * 1 become your man from 
this day forth, of life and limb, and will hold faith to you for 
the lands I claim to hold of you.* 

This is evidently an act analogous to that by which a com¬ 
panion formerly chose and declared his chief —** I am 3 'our 
man I” and the very word homage, homaffiufn^ /tominh/m, what 
does it mean but that such an one makes himself the ninn of 
another ? 

After homage came the oath of fidelity. After having done 
homage by reason of the estate which he held of the suzerain, 
the vassal engaged his faith to him; the two acts were essen¬ 
tially distinct: 

“ And when the freeholder shall do fealty to his lord, he 
shall put his right hand upon a book, and shall say these 
words;—‘ This hear you, my lord, that I will be faithful and 
loyal to you, and will keep faith to you for the lands which I 
claim to hold of you, and will loyally fulfil unto you the cus¬ 
toms and services that I shall owe you on the conditions 
belonging thereto, so help me God and the Saints.* And then 
he shall kiss the book; but he shall not kneel when he does 
fealty, nor make so humble a reverence as is before prescribed 
for homage. And there is a great difiercnce between doing 
fealty and doing homage; for homage can only be done to the 

• Ooutume de la Marche, a«. 189. See Du Cange, al the non! 
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seigneur himself, whereas the seneschal of the seicrneur's 
court, or his bailit)^ may receive fealty in his name/’* ° 

1 lie oath of fidelity once taken, the suzerain gave the 
vassal investiture of the fief, by delivering to him a clod of 
tin i, or a branch of a tree, or a handful of earth, or some such 
symbol. Tlien only was the vassal in full possession of his 
fief; then only had he really become the man of his lord. 

Let us pause a moment to consider the true character, the 
hidden meaning of these acts. 

In our modern societies, essentially territorial, that is to 
say founded upon the fact of birth in a determined territory, 
people do not wait for the consent of the individual to incor¬ 
porate him in the society. He is born in a certain place, of 
such or such parents; society takes possession of him from his 
birth, in virtue of his origin alone, independently of his will, 
considers him as one of its members, imposes upon him all its 
charges, subjects him to all its laws; in a word, it is in the 
principle of territorial societies for the individual to belong to 
them in virtue of a material fact, without any act, without 
even any formality which manifests his consent. 

Such was not, as you have just seen, the principle of feudal 
society: it far rather rested on the contrary principle; it was 
formed, or rather it was reformed, between the suzerain and 
the vassal, at each renewal of the generation, only by means 
of the formal consent of each of them, and by their reciprocal 
engagement. The principle which had presided over the for¬ 
mation of the ancient Germanic tribe, the voluntary choice of 
the chief by the companions and of the companions by the 
chief, continued in the feudal society, despite the introduction 
of the element of landed property, and the changes to which 
it necessarily subjected the ancient relations. The consent 
was so essential to bind the knot of the feudal association, 
that often the very form of the homage distinctly expresses it. 
Here is the form of the homage done in 1329 to Philip de Valois, 
by Edward II., king of England, for the duchy of Aquitaine: 

“ The king of England, duke of Guienne, will hold bis 
hands between the hands of the king of France; and lie who 
shall speak for the king of France shall address these words tc 
the king of England, duke of Guienne, and shall tlius iay; 


* Du Cojigc, at the word FidtlUai. 
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‘ You become Uegc-man of the king of France, and promise 
him faith and loyalty; answer, Voire^ (vere). And the said 
king and duke, and bis successors, dukes of Guienne, shall 
say:‘Voire.’ And then the king of France shall receive 
the said king of England and duke as liege-man into faith 
and homage saving his and others* superior right.**' 

I might cite many other texts in which the consent of the 
vassal to the social tie which was to be formed between him 
and his suzerain b thus formally expressed. 

Thus had the generative principle of the Germanic hand 
passed into the feudal hierarchy, the principle that society 
requires reciprocal consent and engagement; that it is not ter¬ 
ritorial nor hereditary; that it does not necessarily result 
either from origin or from any material fact. Doubtless, this 
principle had already received more than one blow, and feudal 
legislation, as regards homage, would suffice to prove this. 
The minor, for example, the infant in his cradle, was admitted 
to do homage: he could not give his consent, he could not 
contract any formal engagement: still, in his quality of in¬ 
heritor of the fief of his father, and in order that the posses¬ 
sion might not be interrupted, the suzerain received his 
homage. But the oath of fidelity could not come until his 
majority. The homage was a kind of provisional ceremony 
which continued between tfio suzerain and the minor tlic 
relations which hud existed between the suzerain and liis 
father, but which did not fully establish community betwe< ii 
them; it was necessary that, at majority, the oath of fidelity 
and investiture should confirm the engagements which the 
minor had entered into by doing homage. 

Now, homage done, the oath taken—that is to say, society 
formed between the possessors of fiefs—what were the conse¬ 
quences? What relations, what obligations were established 
among them? 

The obligations which tne vassal contracted towards his 
suzerain were of two kinds: there were moral obligations 
and material obligations, duties, and services. 

To give you an idea of feudal duties, I will read three 
chapters of the Assises de JerusaUmy the most complete and 
striking monument of feudal society, of its manners as of 


* Du Cange, at the word Homxnwxm, 1. iii. cob 1101. 
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its laws. See in what terms are laid down the principal 
moral obligations of the vassal towards his suzerain: 

** He is bound not to offer violence nor cause it to be 
offered to his lord; not to consent or suffer, as far as he can 
prevent it, that any one offer such; nor to take or cause to 
be taken, or hold anything of his seigneur, without his 
leave and good will, or unless upon account of, and with the 
knowledge of the court of his seigneur, of that seigneurie 
where his fief is, whereto he has done homage. No man 
or woman must give counsel against the lord, nor must any 
one wilfully go about to compass injury or shame to his lord, 
nor suffer any other person to do so; nor must he seek to dis¬ 
honour the wife or daughter of his seigneur, nor permit, as far 
as he be able to prevent it, any other person to do so; and he 
shall loyally give counsel to his seigneur to the best of hisability, 
whenever his counsel is asked.”* “ And the man owes to his 
seigneur, by the faitli which he has given him, so much more 
than the seigneur to him, that the man must become hostage 
for the seigneur, in order to relieve the seigneur from prison, 
if the latter so require him by word of mouth, or by a certain 
messenger; and every man who has done homage to another 
is bound by his faitli, if he find his seigneur on foot and 
defenceless among his enemies, or in a place where he is ir 
danger of deatli or prison, loyally to do his utmost to extri¬ 
cate him, and save him from tliat danger; and if he cannot 
do it otherwise, lie must give him his horse or his beast, 
whereon he may escape if he require it, and aid him to mount, 
and thus save his life. And whoever fails in the above said 
things to his seigneur breaks faith with his seigneur, and if 
the seigneur can prove it in court, he shall be dealt with as a 
man convicted of broken faith; and for him who does these 
things for his lord, the seigneur is bound by his faith, loyally, 
at his utmost power, to deliver him from prison if he has be¬ 
come a hostage for him, or if by giving him his horse, whereon 
to flee, as above said, he has been taken and made prisoner. 
The man is held bound to his seigneur to become a hostage 
slso for him for the payment of his debts, and is a pledge for 
him for such amount as the fee which he holds of him, and 
in respect whereof he is his man, is worth, and may fairly be 
suld at. And whoever fails in his duties to his seigneur, 

• Asiiaos de Jerusalem, 205, p. 140. Ed. of La Tliaumos-ji^re. 
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as I think, forfeits for his life the fee he ho!<le 
of him,” &C. &c. “ If a man breaks faith witli his lord, or 

the lord with his man, and kills him, or causes him to be killed, 
or in any way compasses his death, or consents to it or suffers 
it, without doing all in his power to prevent it; or if he takes 
him prisoner, or causes him to be taken, or compasses his 
being taken, or consents to or suffers his being taken by his 
enemies, without, to the utmost of his power, defending him 
by himself and others; or if he keeps him in prison, or suffers 
him to be kept there by another, without doing all in his 
power to release him; or if in anger he strikes him or causes 
him to be struck, or consents or suffers him to be struck by 
others, and does not defend liim to the utmost of his power; 
or if he lay his hand or cause his iiand to be laid upon him, 
or upon the things appertaining to the seigneurie of which he 
is man, or seeks to dispossess him in any way; or if he does 
any treason towards him, or compasses or suffers it, or con¬ 
sents to its being done, or does not do his utmost to prevent 
its being done, or if he dishonours his daughter or seeks to 
dishonour her or the lord’s sister, so long as she is a damsel 
in his house, or suffers or consents that others do so, if he can 
prevent it, he is false t6 his faith.”* 


These, you see, are not feudal services, properly so called, 
the services of which we shall immediately speak; they are 
veritable moral obligations, duties from man to man. Now, 
recal to mind a remark wliich I had occasion to make while 
speaking of the capitularies of Charlemagne; it is that, in 
the life of nations, there is scarcely ever but one epoch when 
we see purely moral obligations thus written in tlie laws. 

Vhen societies are forming, in the barbarous and rude laws 
which belong to their first infancy, morality is not found: 
duties are not considered as matters of law; men think but of 
preventing violence and assaults upon property. “When 
societies have attained a great development, morality is not 
My the more written in their codes; the legislation leaves it 
to manners, to the influence of opinion, to the free wisdom 
® expresses only civil obligations and the 

apinst crimes. But between these 
two terms of civilization, between the infancy of societies and 

Iheir greatest development, there is an epoch when the legis- 

• Assise;, de Jerusalemy c. 217, p. 147 . 
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Ifttion takcfl possession of morality, digests it, publislies it, 
commands it, when the declaration of duties is considereil w 
the mission and one of the most powerful mediums of the 
law. People then consider it, and not without reason, neces¬ 
sary legally to second tlie development, legally to sustain 
the empire of moral principles and sentiments; they apply 
themselves to exalt them, in order that they may struggle 
against the violence of passions and the brutality of personal 
interests, and not only do they wish to celebrate, to exalt 
moral principles and sentiments, but they feel the need of 
connecting them with some definite, veritable object; the ge¬ 
neral and abstract ideaot duty does not suffice, duty must bo 
personified; the law points out to it the relat-ons over which 
it should preside, the persons who should be its object, the 
sentiments w'hich it should inspire, the actions which it should 
command. It not only enjoins such or such a virtue, but it 
specifies, it regulates the applications of that virtue. 

This is the distinctive characteristic of feudal legislation, 
in the history of modern civil society. IMorality holds an 
important place in it; it enumerates the reciprocal duties o! 
vassals and of sui^crains, the feelings which they should bear 
towards each other, the proofs which tliey are bound to give 
of those feelings. It has foreseen and regulates by anticipation 
great and difficult circumstances; it proposes and resolves, 
so to speak, numerous cases of conscience in matters of 
fidelity and feudal devotion. In a word, at the liead of the 
obligations which result from this relation, it places the moral 
obligations of the vassal man towards the suzerain man, that 
is to say, duties. Next conic the material obligations of the 
vassal proprietor towards the suzerain proprietor, that is to 
say, services. 

I pass from duties to services. 

The first of all, the most known, the most general, that 
which may be looked upon as the very source and base of 
feudal relationship, is the military service. Ihat, doubtles>, 
was the principal obligation attached to the possession of the 
fief. Much discussion has taken place as to the nature, the 
duration, the forms of this obligation. No general proposition, 

I think, can be affirmed upon this subject. The feudal mili¬ 
tary service was there for sixty days, here^ for forty, 
where for twenty; the vassal, upon the requisition of hia lord, 
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was boun'.l to follow him sometimes alone, sometimes with such 
or such a number of men, sometimes within the limits of the 
feudal territory, sometimes everywhere, sometimes only for 
defence, sometimes for attack as well as defence. The con- 
vHtions of the duration of the military service varied according 
to the extent of the fief: a fief of such an extent involved a 
complete service; a fief only lialf as large, imposed but half 
the service. In a word, the variety of conditions and forms of 
obligation was enormous. 

AI. de BoulaiiivilHcrs, in liis LcUrcs $fir Ics Ancivns Par- 
lements dc France} lias attempted to carry the legal rules of 
military service as far back a.s an ordonnance of Cliarles Ic 
Gros, given at Worms about the year 880, the provisions cif 
which he states and discusses at length. This ordonnance, it 
is true, exists, and it determines with great detail the service 
to which vassals were bound towards their suzerain, the 
equipment in which they were to come, the number of men 
that they were to bi-ing with them, the time that they were 
to give to the expedition, the provisions wliich they were to 
carry, &c. But it does not belong to Charles le Gros, nor to 
the ninth century, as M. de Boulainviilicrs has somewhat 
rashly affirmed; it is probably of the emperor Conrad II. (1024 
—1039), and certmnly belongs to the eleventh century, that 
is to say, to an epoch when feudalism had attained its full 
development. At the close of the ninth century, we can 
meet with nothing so complete and regular. 

I shall observe, on this occasion, that a great number of 
writers, and those most erudite, especially in the two last 
centuries, have often fallen into the error of taking historical 
documents and testimonies at hazard, without criticism, witli- 
out examining their authority, without properly establishing 
^ value. This, for example, is the radical defect 
ot L,£sprtt des Lois, In support of his views, his sketches, 
so suggestive, so ingenious, and often so just, Montesquieu 
cit^ at mere chance facts and texts borrowed from the most 
v^ous sources.^ We may see that he read a great number 
oi Uavels, histones, writings of all kinds; that he everywhere 
took notes, and that these have been to him almost equally 
good, that he employed them all with nearly the same con- 

* T 1.106 — 118 , 12ido., lies 
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fiil. nee. Tli3r.c0 arise two unfortunate results: facts, which 
lie ought not to have admitted, have suggested to him many 
false ideas; sound and true ideas have been based by him 
upon false or very uncertain facts, which, their falsity ascer¬ 
tained, have involved his ideas in discredit. The scrupu¬ 
lous examination of the authenticity of documents and testi¬ 
monies is the first duty of the historical critic; on that de¬ 
pends all the value of results. 

The second service due by the vassal to his suzerain, and 
which is expressed, according to Brussel, by the word Jiduciay 
fiance^ was the obligation to serve the suzerain in his court, 
in his pleas, whenever he convoked his vassals, whether to 
ask for their counsels, or for them to take part in the judg¬ 
ment of the disputes brought before him. 

The third service, justitia, was the obligation to acknow¬ 
ledge the jurisdiction of the suzerain. There is some doubt 
as to the meaning of the two words, Jiducia and justitia^ and 
us to the distinction which Brussel establishes between them. 
But the question is unimportant. With regard to the nature 
and the forms of these two feudal obligations, I shall return 
to them at a later period. 

There was a fourth somewhat more uncertain, not in its 
principle, but in its extent, I mean feudal aids, auxilia. Aids 
were certain subsidies, certain pecuniary assistance which, 
in particular cases, the vassals owed to the lord. There was 
a distinction, legal aids or assistance agreed upon beforehand, 
imposed by the mere possession of the fief, and courteous or 
willing aids, which tlie lord could not obtain but with the 
consent of tlic vassals. Legal aids were three in number. The 
va.ssals owed them to the suzerain: first, when he was in prison, 
and it became necessary to pay his ransom; secondly, when ho 
armed his eldest son knight; thirdly, when he married his eldest 
daughter. Such, at least, was the common juri.sprudence of fiefs. 

Sometimes, and during particular periods, extraordinary 
aids were considered as obligatory: for example, in tlie heat 
of the crusades, the obligation was introduced of giving an 
aid to the lord whenever he desired to go to the Holy Land. 
^Ve might find other cases of legal aids thus momentally 
accredited; but the three aids which I first mentioned are 
those which are found well nigh everywhere, and in constant 
operation. 
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Such were the duties and genera services imposed on the 
vassal towards his suzerain ; such were the legal obligations 
attached almost everywhere to that quality. Custom, more¬ 
over, introduced, in favour of the suzerain, some prerogatives 
which cannot be considered as primitive and inherent in the 
feudal relation, but which in the end became incorporated 
with it; the following are the principal of these: 

1. The suzerain had what was called the right of relief; 
that is to say, that at the death of a vassal, his heir had to pay 
the suzerain a certain sum called relief {releviumy relevamen- 
tum\ as if the fief had fallen vacant by the death of the pos¬ 
sessor, and it was necessary to raise it again in order to resume 
its possession. At the close of the tenth century, wc find the 
j)ractice of relief established in France, although with great 
variations. In general, relief was not due in the case of in¬ 
heritance in the direct line. Indeed, according to some cus¬ 
toms, in Anjou and Maine for example, relief took place in 
the collateral line only beyond the quality of brother. The 
amount of relief also greatly varied, and was the subject of 
continual dispute and discussion between tlic suzerain and 
the vassals. No fixed and general rule was established on the 
subject. As the inheritance of fiefs had long been unsteady, 
disputed, and as at each change of possessor it was necessary to 
obtain the confirmation of the suzerain, the rightof relief was 
very naturally developed in feudal society; but it had not 
fallen, like the great feudal services, under the empire of pre¬ 
cise and universal principles. 

2, A second right of the same kind, and the introduction 
of which was also very natural, is that which the lord gene¬ 
rally had, when his vassal sold Ids fief to another, of exacting 
a certain sum from the new possessor. The feudal relation 
being m its origin purely personal, no one could, ns may 
easily be conceived, impose upon the suzerain another vassal 
than liiin whom he had adopted, with whom he had treated. 
Accordingly, in the earliest ages, the vassal was not allowed 
to sell his fief without the consent of his lord. Still, as this 
8i:ignation, this immobility of fiefs, was very inconvenient, 
c\ en impi^ticable in civil life, the permission to sell fiefs 
was soon introduced under one form or another, and on more 
or less favourable conditions; but in being introduced it gave 
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rise, for the profit of the suzerain, to a right, cither for ru* 
(Icinption or indemnity, at each change. 

Accordingly, from the tentli century, the suzerain might in 
France cither resume the fief, by paying its value to the pos¬ 
sessor, or exact a certain sum irora the purchaser, generally 
equal to a year's rent. Tliis right, known under the names of 
pfacit/i/Hy rachalnm^ rcaccapitumy &c., was subject to many 
variations, and was manifested under numerous forms, the 
study of which has no political importance. 

.3. Forfeiture {forisfacturo, putting-out, forfeiture,) was 
likewise a right and a source of revenue for the suzerain. 
When the vassal failed in any of his principal feudal duties, 
lie incurred forfeiture, that is to say, lie lost his fief, either for 
a limited time, or for life, or even for ever. The avidity of 
the suzerain laboured incessantly to multiply the cases of for¬ 
feiture, and to get it pronounced contrary to all justice; but it 
was not the less a legal penally, the chief legal penalty of the 
feudal code, and a principle universally admitted in feudalism. 

4. The right of wardship, or of garde-nohlcy must also 
be included among the prerogatives of tlie suzerain. During 
the minority of his vassal, he took the guardianship, the ad¬ 
ministration of the fief, and enjoyed the revenue. This right 
has never been generally admitted into French feudalism; it 
existed in Normandy and in some other provinces. 

Elsewhere, in the case of the minority of the possessor of 
fief, the administration of his fief was remitted to the nearest 
heir, and tlie care of his person to that of the relation who 
could notinlicrit from him. Tliis last custom was doubtlc>» 
much more favourable to the minor. Still the guardianship 
of the suzerain was more frequent in France tlian Mr. Ilallam 
appears to suppose in his Vicio of the State of Europe in the 
Middle Ages} 

5. The suzerain had also the right of marriage {rnarita- 
(fium')y that is to say, the right of offering a husband to the 
heiress of a fief, and of obliging her to choose among those 
whom he offered her. The obligation of military service, an 
obligation of which a woman could not acquit herself, was the 
source of this right. The following are the terms in which 
the Assises de Jerusalem consecrate it: 

• Vol. i.p. 190. London, 1810. 
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“ When the seigneur desires to summon, ns he is entitled to 
d(\ a woman who holds an estate of him which owes him 
body service, to take a husband, he must present to her three 
men of suitable condition, in this way; he must send three of 
liis men, one to represent himself, and two to represent his 
court, and the one who represents him, must say to her; ‘ Mu- 
dam, on the part of my lord so and so, I offer to your choice 
three men,* naming them—‘and call upon you, on the part 
of my lord, by such a day,* naming the day, ‘tohave taken 
one of these three for your husband,* and this he saith three 
times.”' 


The woman could onlyescape accepting one of the husbands 
offered her, by paying to the suzerain a sum equal to that which 
they had offered him to have her as a wife; for he who de¬ 
sired the hand of the inheritor of a fief, thus bought it of the 
suzerain. 

Mr. Hallara thinks that this right has never been in use in 
France this is an error. The right of marriage was so 
prevalent in French feudalism, that in the duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy, for example, and in the fourteenth century, not only 
did the duke of Burgundy thus marry the minor daughters 
of his vassals, but he extended his power even to the daugh¬ 
ters and widows of merchants, coloni, or rich citizens.* 

These were the principal prerogatives introduced by cus¬ 
tom, for the benefit of the suzerains. Violence and usurpa¬ 
tion had often contributed to their origin, and were mixed still 
oftener with their exercise Still, upon the whole, they were 
tolerably conformable with the nature of the feudal relation, 
with Its fundamental principles; accordingly they were gene¬ 
rally accepted. I might follow these up by the enumeration of 
many other rights which the suzerains often claimed and pos¬ 
sess^ over their vassals; but they would contribute nothing 
to the just idea of their relations, and those of which I have 
just spoken are the only really general and important ones. 

When once he had acquitted himself of these various obli¬ 
gations towards his lord, the vassal owed him nothing more, 
and enjoyed an entire independence in his fief; there he 


* A**ises de Jerusalem, o. 242. 

. T ^ Ages, Tol. i. p. 191. 
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tilone gave laws to tlie inliabitants, administered justice to 
them, imposed taxes^ &c., and himself was subject to none 
butofliisowD free will. Kverj'tliiiig leads me to suppose 
lliat, in origin and principle, the right of coining money 
belonged to the possessor of the fief as well as to his suzerain. 
It is true, this right was doubtless only exercised by the 
possessors of considerable fiefs, and it was not long before it 
was vested in them alone; but in principle, and, saving the 
feudal duties, tl»e equality of rights between the vassal and 
the suzerain, in the interior of domains, appears to me com¬ 
plete. 

And not only was the independence of the vassal who 
had fulfilled his feudal duties complete, but he also had rights 
over liis suzerain, and the reciprocity between them was veal. 
The lord was bound not only to do no wrong to his vassal, 
but to protect, to maintain him, towards and against all in 
possession of his fief, and all its rights. AVe read in the 
Coutume de Beauvaisis : 

“ We say, and it is according to our custom, that as the 
man owes faith and loyalty to his seigneur by reason of his 
homage, the seigneur owes the same to his man. Yet in thus 
saying tliat the seigneur owes as much faith and loyalty to 
his man us the man to his seigneur, it is not to be understood 
that the man is not bound to much obedience and many 
services which the seigneur does not owe to his men, for the 
man is bound to attend the summons of his seigneur, and 
to execute liis judgments, and to obey lus reasonable com¬ 
mands, and serve him as I have before said. And in all 
these things the seigneur is not bound to his man. But the 
faith and loyalty of the seigneur to his man should extend to 
this; that the seigneur take care that no one do his man 
wrong, and that he treat him debonairly and justly, and that 
ne so guard and defend him to the utmost of his power that 
no one do him injury. And in this manner the seigneur 
may keep faith towards his man, and the man towards his 
seigneur.” * 

We are now acquainted with the relations between vassals 
and their suzerain; I have just placed before you tlie system 
of their reciprocal rights and duties. This, however, is but 


t Ikauraanolr, c. 61, p. dll> 
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a 0rst portion of the feudal society. To understand it in it? 
whole, it remains for us to examine—1. What relations the 
vassals of one sovereign had among themselves. 2. What 
guarantees presided over the relations both of the vassals 
among themselves, and between the suzerain and the vassalf 
that is to say, how, in fact, their reciprocal rights and duties 
were secured. This will be the subject of our next lecture. 
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CoiiliuualioD of tbe view of the orguuizatiou of the feudal aociiuy—liela* 
tiODS which tiie vassals of the soiue suzeraiu had amoug themselves— 
Political guarautees of the feudal society—lo what political guarantees 
geuerally consist—Disputes among vassals—Disputes between u vassal 
aud his suzerain—Feudal courts, and judgmeut by peers—Means of 
securiug the execution of judgments—IneOicieucy of feudal guai-nniees 
—Necessity under which each possessor of a fief was placed of protect¬ 
ing aud doing justice to himself—True cause of the exleusiou and long 
duration of the judicial combat and of private wars. 


In order to give a clear idea of the relations of the possessors 
of fiefs among themselves, I have extricated those relations 
from every foreign element, from every complex fact; I have 
presented them under their most simple form; I have reduced 
feudal society to a suzerain surrounded by a certain number 
of vassals, possessors of defs, of the same nature, of the samo 
rank. I have shown what relations were formed between the 
chief and the members of this little society, what principles 
presided over their formation, what obligations resulted from 
them. We have thus arrived at a clear and complete view 
of the system of reciprocal rights and duties of the vassals 
and of the suzerain. Let us in the present lecture first 
occupy ourselves with the relations which the vassals of one 
suzerain had between themselves. This is evidently the 
second element of that limited and simple association to which 
we liave confined ourselves. 

The vassals of one suzerain established around him, upon 
the same territory, invested with fiefs of the same rank, were 
designated in the middle ages by a word which has remained 
in the language of modern times—by the word pares, peers, 
I know no other word from the tenth to the fourteenth 
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century intended to express their relation. All those terms 
wliich, in ancient languages and our own, marked the union, 
the relations of the inhabitants of the same country, the 
words cO‘citizenSy co’patriots, &c., are unknown in the 
feudal language; the only word which resembles them, the* 
word co~vassalliy co-'VassalSf is a scientific expression invented 
at a posterior epoch, in order to satisfy the wants of learning, 
but which is not found in the origin^ monuments of feudal 
society. I repeat, I have seen there, as far as I can recollect, 
no term whose object is to express the association of vassals 
among themselves, independently of all contact with the 
suzerain, their direct and personal relations. Tlie word pares 
is the only one which designates them in common, and by 
the same qualification. 

This is a remarkable fact, and one which gives reason to 
suppose that the vassals of one suzerain possessed very few 
relations among themselves, and scarcely formed a society. If 
they had been frequently and directly in contact, if close ties 
had united them, surely there would have been terms to express 
this fact, for words have never been wanting to facts; wbere- 
ever words are wanting, it is most probable tiiat there are no 
facts. 

It is, In truth, the characteristic of feudal society, that the 
relations between vassals of the same suzerain, in this respect 
at least, were indirect, rare, and unimportant. In our present 
societies, os in the municipal societies of the ancients, the 
citizens, the inhabitants of the same territory, are united by 
a thousand direct and personal relations; tlie public power 
is not the only centre around which they group; they have 
no need to be called before a magistrate, to be rallied roun<l 
a common superior, in order to learn that they have a common 
situation and destiny, that they are members of the same society; 
they know it, and feel it every day, upon a hundred occasions, a 
hundred matters which bring them together, and oblige them 
to act, to live together. Nothing of the kind existed in feudal 
society. Look at it closely; the vassals of the same suzerain 
have business with him, rights and duties towards him; they 
have among themselves neither business, rightSj^nor duties; 
they found themselves together around the suzerain, when he 
convoked them in order to make war or administer justice, 
or to indulge in some festival. But beyond these meetings, 
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unless they were united to one another by title of suzerain 
and vassal, they had no obligatory habitual relations among 
themselves; they owed one another nothing, they dir] nothing 
in common: it was only by the medium of their suzerain tha' 
tliey met and formed a society. 

Ihis fact, too little remai'kecl, is one of those which bca 
paint and explain the extreme weakness of the feudal society, 
Tiiere were habitual relations, necessary ties; that is to Si»y 
there was real society, between the superior and the inferiors, 
lujuals lived isolated, strangers to one another. The feudal 
tic, the relation between the suzerain and the vassjU, wiis, so 
to speak, the only principle of association, the only occasion 
ofjmiction. 

Wliere tliis failed, nothing replaced it; there was no society, 
no legal or compulsory society; men were in entire iiule- 
pendencc. 

Yet, despite their legal isolation, from the mere circum¬ 
stance that they inhabited the same territory, that they were 
the neighbours of each other, that they met either in war, or 
at the court of the suzerain, the vassals of the same suzerain 
liad accidental, in'egular relations; they committed depreda¬ 
tions, acts of violence upon one another; disputes arose 
between tliein. It was absolutely necessary that some gua¬ 
rantees of order and justice should preside over these rela¬ 
tions: they were also necessaiy for the relations between the 
suzerain and his vassals. 

What were these guarantees? We know the system of 
the rights and duties of the suzerain and the vassals; we know 
tliat among the va.ssals, despite the absence of positive ties, 
of direct rights and duties, occasions occuiTcd when a reco¬ 
gnised power necessarily intervened to maintain or re-establi.-li 
order and justice. How were the rights and duties of the 
suzei'ain and the vassals protected? How were the disputes 
which arose between the vassals of the same suzerain tenni- 
iiated? Wljat, in a word, was the system of guarantees in 
ieudal society? 

Allow me, before stating the facts, to establish with some 
precision the question itself with which they are con¬ 
nected. 

Every guarantee consists of two elements; 1, a means o, 
recognising the right; 2, o means of making *t edectively 
oba*.! \ ed. 
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The object of every guarantee, in fact, is to protect a 
right. When, therefore, recourse is had to a social guarantee, 
the first question which presents itself is, what is the right? 
aud the first condition, the first element of the guarantee, is 
a means of recognising the right, that is, a means of judging 
between the rights in dispute. 

Tlie second condition, the second element of the social 
guarantee, is a force which shall cause the known right to he 
olwerved; that is, a force which causes the judgment to be. 
executed. Every system of social guarantees evidently 
lesults in these two terms: 1, a means of constituting right; 
2, a means of insuring its maintenance. 

What were each of tliese means in the feudal society? In 
what did its guarantees consist, whether the matter in hand 
was to ascertain right, or to protect recognised right? 

The examination of the question of right, when there is a 
dispute between individuals, may be conducted according to 
several systems. It may be, for example, that there is in the 
society a class of men especially devot^ to this duty, charged 
by their profession, and on every occasion, to inquire into 
and decide the dispute brought before them; that is to say, a 
class of judges. It may also be, that no class of the kind 
exists; that, according to such or such a form, such or such a 
principle, the members of the society themselves judge their 
disputes, themselves pronounce concerning the conflict ot 
tlieir rights; that is, that there are no official judges, that the 
citizens themselves are judges. 

It is by one or other of these two ways, that the first aim 
of all political guarantee may be attained: that people may 
ascertain where the right resides. 

In the primitive feudal society, still pure from the mixture 
and influence of foreign elements, the first system was un¬ 
known; there was no special class invested with the right of 
judging ; the members of the society themselves, that is, the 
possessors of fiefs, were called upon to examine into and 
)>ronounce between the rights in dispute. At a later period, 
from causes of which I shall speak, a class of judges was 
formed in the heart of feudalism, men especially devoted to 
the study and declaration of private rights; but originally 
nothing of the kind existed; the citizens judged themselves. 

In ibis stem, where there is no special class charged 
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with judging, great differences may stiil be met with, llie 
members of tlie society may administer justice one to another, 
in two different ways, and with very different consequences! 
It may be that, when there is a dispute between two men, 
they address themselves to their equals, and that their equals, 
having otherwise no authority or right over them, assemble, 
examine, and pronounce upon the rights in dispute. It 
may also be that, instead of addressing themselves to their 
equals, the contending parties address themselves to their 
superior, to a common superior, who is not specially devoted 
to the function of judge, who is placed in a situation and 
leads a life analogous to that of the other members of the asso¬ 
ciation, but who, in consideration of the superiority of his 
social condition, is called upon to pronounce concerning their 
disputes. Justice, in a word, even administered by the society 
itself, was administered either between equals, or by the 
superior to the inferior. 

In general, in tlie earliest age of societies, these two 
systems, these two manners of arriving at the recognition of 
right, were combine<l together. It so happened in feudal 
society. Let us see how it proceeded when it bad to pro¬ 
nounce, in matters of right, between two vassals of the same 
suzerain. 

'I he plaintiff addressed himself to the suzerain; it was from 
the superior that justice was demanded for the inferior. But 
the suzerain had no right to judge alone; he was bound to con¬ 
voke his vassals, the peers of the accused; and these, met at 
bis court, pronounced upon the question. The suzerain pro¬ 
claimed their judgment. 

The judgment by peers is essential to feudal society. Tlie 
following texts, borrowed from the eleventli, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, will show you this principle always re¬ 
cognised and in vigour at those various epochs. 

In the eleventh century (between 1004 and 1037), Eudes, 
count of Chartres, wrote to king Robert: 

“ Lord, I wish to say a few words to thee, if thou wilt 
deign to listen. Count Richard (of Normandy) thy faithful, 
cited me to come to receive judgment, or to agree on the 
subject of the plaints which thou hast raised against me. For 
myself, I placed my whole cause in his hand. Then, with 
thy consent, be assigned me a pleading where all was to he 
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Itimiiiatcd. But on the day approacliing, lie told me not to 
trouble myself to come to the pleading, seeing tliat tlioii 
didst not choose to admit any other judgment or arrangement 
except to have it signified to me, that I was not wortliy to 
hold any benefice of thee, and he added: * tluit it ili<l voi htt- 
long to him to recogmse any suck difference u ithout the n.s- 
snnhly of his peerSy &c.” * 

In the twelfth century, in 1109, Robert, count of Flanders, 
concluded with the king of England, Henry I., from whom 
he held fiefs, a convention, in which we read: 

“ The said count shall go and assist king Henry acconliug 

to his faith.. and he shall not cease to go, until such 

time as the king of France shall pass judgment, that count 
Robert need not assist his I'ricnd the king of England, of 
whom he holds the fief, and this by the peers of the said 
coxinty who in right must judge him''^ 

In the thirteenth century, 1220, Thihaut, count of Cham¬ 
pagne, swore the following oath to Philip Augustus: 

“ I, Thibaut, make known to all, that I have sw’orn upon 
the holy altar, to my most dear lord Philip, illustrious king 
of the French, tliat I will serve him well and faithfully as 
my liege lord, against nil men aod women who may live and 
die, and that I will not fail in my good and faitliful service, 
so long as he shall do me right in his courty by the judgment 
of those who may and ought to judge me; and if ever 
(which God forbid) I fail in my good aud faithful service 
towards my lord king, so long as he is willing to do me 
right in his courty by the judgment of those who can and 
ought to judge me, the lord king may, without doing ill, seize 
all that 1 hold of him, and retain it in his own haiids, until 
it be amended by the judgment of his court and of those who 
can ami ought to judge me.” ® 

^ In 1224.—“ When John de Nesle cited Jane, countess of 
I landers, to the court of the king (Philip Augustus) on the 
ground that she htiA failed in right towards him, she, denying 
it, said, ‘ that John de Nesle had peers in Flanders by whom 
he ought to be judged in the court of the countess, and that 
she was ready to do him right in her court by the said 
peers.* ^ 

‘ nmssej, mage desfefiy t. i. p. gJtl. * Fymer, 1. p. 2. 

nrussel, Utage desfe/sy t. i. p. 340 * Hid. t. i. p. 261. 
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I miglit iTiuUiply these at my will. The principle wns po 
powerful, so well established, that, even when the feudal 
judicial system had received a profound shock, when, under 
the name of baillies, there w'as a class of men specially charged 
with the function of judging, the necessity for judgment by 
teers was long continued, side by side with the new in¬ 
stitution, and even in its very heart. The following passage 
from the Coutnme de BcativaisiSy by Beaumanoir, leaves no 
doubt on the subject: 

“ There are some places where the baillies give judgments, 
and other places where the men, who are men of the fief to 
tlie seigneur, give them. Now we say thus; that in the 
places where the baillies give judgments, when the baillie has 
l»card the cause, and it is waiting for judgment, he sliould call 
to his council the wisest men thereabout, and give judgment 
according to their counsel. For if an appeal be made from 
the judgment, and the judgment is found to be bad, the baillie 
is excused from blame, when it is known that he decided ac¬ 
cording to tlie counsel of wise folk. And in the places where 
cases are judged by tlie men, the baillie is bound, in the pre¬ 
sence of the men, to take the words of those who plead, and 
must ask the parties whether tliey are willing to liave sen¬ 
tence accoriling to the reasons they have given, and it they 
say, ‘ Yes, sir;’ the baillie must call upon the men to pass 
judgment.” * 

You here see the two systems co-existent, and even con¬ 
founded. 

Such was the fundamental principle of the feudal judicial 
(irganizotion, wdien the dispute arose between the vassals of 
the same suzerain. What happened when it took place 
between the suzerain and his vassal? 

Here it is necessary to draw a distinction: the object of 
the dispute was either some of the rights and duties of the 
vassal towards his suzerain, or of the suzerain towards the 
vassal, by reason of their feudal relation and of the fief to 
w’liich it gave rise; it w’as then to be judged in the court of 
the suzerain, by the peers of his vassal, like a dispute between 
vassals. Or else tlie dispute in no w’ay ran upon the subject 
of the fief, or the feudal relation, but concerned some fact 


llfaumajioir. t. i. p. 11. 
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foreign to this relation, for example, some crime of tlie 
suzerain, or a violence done by him to some riglit, to some 
property of the vassal, other than his fief*; and then the 
process was not judged in the court of the suzerain, but in 
that of the superior suzerain. 

The distinction is clearly established in the monuments of 
the time. Witness the following from Pierre de Fontaine: 

“ Concerning an injury which the seigneur should do to Ijis 
liegeman, either to his person, or to property of liis which 
forms no part of the fief he holds of him, prosecution is not to 
be conducted in his own court, but an appeal must be made 
to the seigneur of whom the offending seigneur holds, for tlic 
m^ has no power of having judgment in the court of liis 
seigneur, nor remedy for bis misdeeds there, unless in refe¬ 
rence to matters appertaining to the fief of which he is seig¬ 
neur.”' 


The following text from Beaumanoir is not more precise, 
but it enters more into detail : 

» All things which are brought before the baillie, cannot be 
yarned to judgment there. For when the case is one touch¬ 
ing the heritage of his seigneur, or its villanage, and the case 
is for the men who would aid each other in such matter against 
their seigneur, the baillie must not put it to judgment, for 
men should never judge their seigneur, but they should judge 
one another, and the quarrels of the common people, and if he 

"i >1 . *11* 1 seigneur requires that right be 

done, the baillie, by the counsel of his seigneur, must do it him 
according M he shall think reason is; and if he complains ot 
what the bailhe has done, he must carry his plaint to the count, 
(the su^perior suzerain,) and those of his council, and by these 
whatthe baiUie has done Wrong shall be amended; and tliis 

or profit of all the men against their seigneur; but there we 

*’“'’0 special plaint against 
ff the '“en against their seigneur, its 

n hU iSfd o“r committed 

n tiis l^d, or demands of the man some heritage, or some 

bekne''t“v’’i! "‘■'“P'es- and which the seigneur says 
belong to him, by the custom of the country; and the man rc- 


» 1 ‘ic.Tc do Fomaino. C.ajrit a aa aj, , 35. 
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sists, and says that the penalty is not so great, or not due, or 
that the Iieritage, or moveables, which the seigneur demands 
of him, arc his own, and thereupon claims his right. All these 
disputes tlio bailUc may and should submit to the judgment 
of the men.”* 

Such were the general principles of feudal jurisdiction. I 
do not enter into the examination of the rules relative to the 
conduct and judgment of the causes; they would form an 
interesting inquiry; but we study feudalism only in its rela¬ 
tion with civilization in general, and we must proceed on¬ 
wards. 

It must have happened, and in fact, often did happen, that 
jusficc was not administered, or that tlie complainants found it 
ill administered. In the first case, if the lord refused, or, in the 
hinguageofthe time, hindered) justice in his court, 

the'plaintiff drew up a complaint called en defaute de droit, lie 
complained that justice was withheld from him, that his lord 
had refused to do him right; and he carried his plaint before 
the court of the superior lord. In the second case, if one 
of the parties thought the sentence unjust, he complained, 
rn fauxjugementy and in like manner carried his complaint 
before the court of the superior lord. The following are the 
texts in which the principles with regard to this subject are 
stated. I borrow them from the Coutume de Beauvaisisy 
more exact and more detailed than any other monument. 

“ Defaute de droit is where right is sought for him wlio 
requires it; and it may also be required in another case, as 
when the seigneur delays the proceedings in his court more 
than he ought to do against the custom of the land.^ 

“ Whoever desires to appeal from his seigneur cither en 
faux jugement or en defaute de droit, he must first of all for¬ 
mally, and in the presence of his peers, require his seigneur 
to do him right: aud if the seigneur refuses to do so he has 
good appeal defaute de droit, and if the man appeals before 
lie has summoned his seigneur in this manner, he is sent back 
to the court of his seigneur, and shall be fined for having 
brought him into the court of the sovereign upon so bad a casfi, 

• Coutume de Beauvaisis, o. I. p. 13. 
t Id. 0. 01. p. 318. 
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iild the fine is at the discretion of the seigneur^ extending at 
his will, to all that the appellant holds of him.”* 

“ It is not fitting that he who appeals en faux jugement 
Bhonld delay his appeal; he should appeal immediately that 
the judgment is pronounced, otherwise the judgment shall be 
held as good, whether it be good or bad.* 

“ He who appeals, whether en defaute de droit or de faux 
jugement^ must appeal to the seigneur immediately above him 
in whose court the false judgment was given, and not pass 
over him and appeal to the count or to the king; for it is fit* 
ting to appeal degree by degree, that is to say, according as 
liomage ascends from one seigneur to his next superior; ami 
rom the provost to the baiUie, and from the baillie to tin* 
kmg, m the courts where provosts and baillies administer 
lustiee; ami in the courts where the men administer justice 
the appeal must be made from degree to degree, in the rp‘»u> 
lar ascent ol homage, without piissing over any intermedfale 

Now, I suppose these various degrees gone over, the feu¬ 
dal jurisdiction exhausted, definitive judgment given: how 
was It executed? in what consisted the second part of the 

rfest^hr which assured the 

re-establishment or the maintenance of the right once ac- 
kno^vledged and proclaimed? ® 

In the same way that oiisinally, in tl.e feudal society 

ther* ® specially charged with jud»in- 

there was there no public force charged with causTn^ thc 

judgments to be executed. But it w£ much easier to®sm, 

and endeavoured to oomncl to rrj’- 

condemned. Private f who had been 

irnvate war, force employed by citizens tl.eiu- 


* Beaumanoir, c. OJ, p. 818. 
VOL. HI. jj 


• Ibid. p. 312. • lb. p. p;7 
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seiveSt such, tti fact, was the only guarantee for the eidCU* 
tion of judgments. 

I need not say that this was no guarantee at all. The exe¬ 
cution of judgments, the re-establishment of rights judicially 
recognised after litigation, were wanting to feudal society. 

Was the method of examining into, of ascertaining the 
contested rights, was the system of jurisdiction I have just 
described, of any higher worth? Was the judgment by 
peers and the feudal courts a veritable, efficacious guarantee? 
I doubt it very much. That society may efiectually exercise 
the judicial functions, that a crime, any process whatsoever, 
may be properly judged by the citizens themselves, it is ne¬ 
cessary that those wlio are called upon for this purpose be 
promptly, easily, and often assembled, that they live habitu¬ 
ally near each other, that they have common interests and 
common habits; that it be easy and natural for them to con¬ 
sider under the same point of view, and thoroughly to under¬ 
stand, the facts concerning wliicli they are called upon to pro¬ 
nounce sentence. Now nothing of this kind existed in 
feudal society. These vassals, convoked from time to time 
to judge their peers, were almost strangers to one another, 
lived isolated on their estates, without intimate or frequent 
relations. Nothing less resembled tlie institution of the jury, 
the veritable type of the intervention of society in judg¬ 
ment. The jury presupposes fellow-citizens, fellow-country¬ 
men, neighbours; it is upon the easy assembling of the 
jurors, upon the community of sentimenis and habits which 
unites them, upon the means which they hence derive of dis¬ 
entangling and appreciating the facts, that most of the advan¬ 
tages of the institution depend. How could these advantages 
be met with in feudal society? Often, oftener tlian not, the 
vassals cared little to come to the court of their suzerain; 
they would not come. Who could force tlieni? They had 
no direct interest in coming; and general, patriotic interest 
could not be highly excited in such a social state. Accord¬ 
ingly the feudal courts were but scantily attended; they were 
obliged to content themselves with a very small number of 
assistants. According to Beauraanoir, two peers of the 
accused were sufficient to judge; Pierre de Fontaine will 
have it four; Saint Louis, in his EtablissementSy fixes the 
number at three. The lord summoned those who suited hixni 
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nothing obliged him to convoke all, to convoke one rather 
than another. Arbitrary will thus pervaded the composition 
of the feudal court, and those who attended it were most 
frequently drawn there either by some personal interest, or 
merely by the desire to please their suzerain. Here, as you 
see, there were no veritable guarantees, and that which did 
seem to result from the judgment by peers was rendered 
inefficacious by the social state. 

Other means were accordingly sought. The feudal couri.«, 
judgment by peers, all that system of jurisdiction whieh 1 
have just described, evidently imposed no conlideiiee on 
feudal society, was not of easy and frequent applieiilioii tlu re. 
The possessors of fiefs decided their disputes by other means. 

Kvery one has met in his readings with the judicial com¬ 
bat, private wars, and is aware that these two facts occu¬ 
pied a prominent position in the feudal period, and charac¬ 
terise it. They have, in general, been represented as the 
result of the brutality of manners, the violence of passions, of 
disorder, and general degradation. Doubtless, these causes 
greatly contributed to it. They are, however, not the only 
causes; the brutality of manners was not the only reason 
which so long maintained these two facts, and made them the 
habitual state, the legal state of feudal society. It was because 
the system of judicial guarantees was vicious and powerless, 
because no one had faith therein, and cared not to have 
recourse to them; in a word, it was in default of something 
better that men did themselves justi..e, that they protected 
themselves. What, then, was judicial combat and private 
warfare? It was the individual protecting himself and doing 
himself justice. He called his adversary to combat because 
peaceful guarantees inspired no confidence; he made war 
upon his enemy, because he did not believe in any public 
power capable of repressing him. There was, doubtless, an 
inclination, a taste, a passion, if you will, for this method of 
proceeding; but there was also a necessity for it. Accord¬ 
ingly, private warfare and judicial combat became established 
institutions, institutions regulated according to fixed prin¬ 
ciples, and with minutely determined forms; principles far 
more fixed, forms far more determinate, than were those of 
the peaceiU process. We find in the feudal monuments far 
more detaJs, precautions, directions as to judicial duels 
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than upon processes properly so called; upon private wiU*iJ, 
than upon legal prosecutions. What does this indicate, ex¬ 
cept thatjudicial combat and private war were the only gua¬ 
rantee in which confidence was placed, and that men insti¬ 
tuted them, regulated them with care, because they morefre- 
(luently had recourse to them? I shall quote some texts 
from the Coutxime of Beauvaisis; it was written, as you are 
aware, towards the end of the thirteenth century, after a l 
tlie efforts of Philip-Augustus and of Saint Louis to abolish 
nrivate wars. You will there see how deep were the roots of 
this fact, how completely it was still the true feudal insti- 


War may be commenced in several ways, either by deed 
or by word; it is commenced by word when the one party me¬ 
naces the otlier, that he will insult or injure bis body, or when 
he simply defies him and his; audit is commenced by deed 
whena me/ce takes place, without previous notice, between 
the gentlemen on either side. It is to be known, that when 
warLe commences by deed, those who are engaged m the 
skirmish commence the war fortlnvith, but the ^“"smen on 
either side do not commence warfare until forty days after¬ 
wards; and if war is commenced by menace or 
who is defied or menaced commences the war from ^hat time 

fortli. But seeing that great inconvenience might arise ft om 

eitlier party premeditately making an attack upon the othei, 
witliout previous notice by menace or defiance, and then, aitei 
this sudden assault, sending a menace or defiance as abo^e 
set forth, he shall not be excused from the consequences of 
nponin<T the war by deed on account of such subsequent dc- 
iilmce m- menace. The gentleman who so menaces or defic>, 
must tlierefore make no complaint that the party defied foith 
with takes measures for guarding and protecting himself. 

Wliocver declares war by word of month, must not make 
nse of va-ue or ambiguous terms, but of words so clear and 
.listinct that he to whom the words arc said or sent m:y 
know that it behoves him to put himself on his guard; to do 

OrTL'ety 'these'arl most provident and precise for- 
maUties; and Ae fact to which they apply should not be con- 


I Deaumauoir, c. &0, p. 300 
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fiidered as the mere explosion of brutality and violence of 
manners. Here are other texts still more remarkable: 

When war arose between two possessors of fiefs, their kins¬ 
men were engaged in it, but upon certain conditions and 
within certain limits, which great care was taken to rcgu- 
latc. 

'VV^ar may not take place between two brothers, born of 
one father and of one mother, on no cause or dispute what¬ 
ever; not even if the one have beaten or wounded the other, 
for neitlier has kinsmen who are not as nearly related to the 
other as to himself, and none may take part in a war who are 
as closely allied to the one of the principals as to the other. 
Therefore, if two brothers have a dispute together, or it the 
one wrongs the other, the wrong doer may not appeal to the 
right of war; nor may any of his kinsmen aid him against his 
brother, although they may like him better than his brotlie 
Therefore, when such disputes arise, the seigneurs mu. 
punish the wrong doer and decide the dispute justly.* 

“But though war may not take place between two brothers 
sons of one father and of one mother, if they he brotlicrh 
only on the father’s side, and not by one mother, there may 
by the custom he war between them; for each has kinsmen 
that do not belong to the other, and so the kinsmen on tlie 
mother’s side may aid each in war against the other.” * 

Are not these singular legal precautions? You will, per¬ 
haps, have been tempted to believe that in interdicting war 
between brother and brother, they rendered homage to a 
moral principle, to a natural sentiment: not so. The reason 
of the law was, that if there w'as war betw'een two brothers, 
they would not be able to carry it on because they had the 
same relations. I might cite a thousand details, a thousand 
passages of this kind, which prove to what a degree private 
wars were an institution of which men had foreseen all the 
necessities, all the difficulties, and which they applied them¬ 
selves to regulate. 

It was the same with judicial combat. We find scarcely 
anything in the feudal monuments concerning the progress of 
peaceful procedure; but when judicial combat is the matter 
»n band, the details are abundant; the formalities which were 
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to precede tlie combat are minutely described; every precau¬ 
tion is taken in order that honour and justice may preside 
over it. If, for example, it happened that in the midst of the 
combat any incident occurred to suspend i^ the marshals of 
the lists and the heralds at arms present in the arena were called 
upon attentively to examine the position of the two adversaries 
at the moment of the suspension, in order that they might bo 
obliged to resume it when the combat ^ain commenc^. 
Men at this period had recourse to force; it was force which 
was to decide the question; but they desired to introduce into 
its judgment as much regularity, as much equity, as it would 

allow of. 

The more you examine the documents, the more clearly 
will you see that judicial combat and private war, that is to 
say, the appeal to force, the right of each to do justice to him¬ 
self, was the true system of guarantee of the feudal society, 
and that the judicial guarantees by peaceful procedure, of 
which I have attempted to give you an idea, really occupied 

little space in the feudal system. . , r i i 

We have confined ourselves within the most simple feudal 

society. We have studied there, on the one hand, the system 
of the reciprocal rights and duties of the possessors of fiets; 
on the other, the system of guarantees which were to protect 
those rights. We have now to consider the feudal society in 
all its extent and complexity; we have to investigate the past 
and examine the influence of the foreign elements which 
became joined to it. But I would first completely sum up 
the principles of the feudal organization, properly so called, 
bv estimating its merits and its defects, in fine, foreshow 
you, in itself and in its proper nature, the causes of its dea- 
tiny. I shall endeavour to do this in our next lecture. 
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Ofnera! character of flic feudal society—Its good j'nncijdcf: I, Nf^eeaity 
cf individual consent for the formation of the society; 2, Sitopliciiy 
luid notoriety of the conditiona of the association ; 3. No new charges 
or conditions without the consent of the indiriduaJ; 4* Intervention of 
society in judgments; 5. Higbt of resistance fornfially recognised; 
0. Right of breaking through the association; ita limits—Vices of the 
feudal society—Twofold element of every society—Weakness of the 
social principle in feudalism—Excessive predominance of individuality 
-—From what causcs^-Consequences of these vices^Progress of the in. 
equality of force among the possessore of fiefs—Progreas of the in¬ 
equality of rights—Decline of the iutervention of society in judgments 
—Origin of provosts and bailiffs—Formation of a certain number of 
petty royalties^Conclusion, 

We are acquainted with the organization of feudal society. 
We know what relations united the possessors of fiefs among 
themselves, whether suzerain and vassal, or vassals of tho 
same suzerain. We know what was the system of their 
reciprocal rights and duties, and also the system of guarantees, 
which insured the accomplishment of rights, the maintenance 
of rights, and the redress of wrongs. Before examining what 
effect it produced upon the foreign elements which were mixed 
with the society so constituted—before seeking how feudalism, 
royalty, and the commons were combined, and what results 
were progressively developed, whether by their ama1gama> 
lion, or by their struggle, let us still dwell upon the feudal 
society itseU"; let ns give an exact account of its organiza* 
tion, and of the principles which presided over it; let ua 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of what it was to become, in 
virtue of its propw nature, its proper tendency, independently 
of all complex influence, of every foreign dement. It is 
importsut to Icqow wh^t part of tho flestiny of feudalism 
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should be imputed to what it was in itself, and not to v.h.at 

was done for it hy the external causes which combated or 
modified it. 

I desire to sum up the constitutive principles, good or ill, 
of the feudal society, and to estimate both their intrinsic merit 
and their natural tendency, their necessary influence. 

I shall commence with the good principlcvS the princijiles 
• ►f right and liberty, which I have already exhibited in feudal 
society, and which have often been overlooked. 

1 he first, that is the feudal tie, was only formed with the 
consent of those who were engaged in it, of the vassal as of 
the suzerain, of the inferior as of the superior; that is to sav. 
that society commenced only at the will of its members. 
Homage, the oath of Jidclity^ and investiture were merely, as 
yuti have seen, tlie reciprocal adhesion of suzerain and ol 
vassal to the tie which was to unite them. Doubtless, (as I 
have already remarked,) this principle was modified, limited 
by anotltcr principle, which likewise developed itself in feudal 
society, the inheritance of social situations and fiefs. A 
man was born proprietor, heir of such a fief—that is to say, 
vassal of such a suzerain. There was nothing here but wlial 
was confoiinable with the general course of things. I'lie 
heredjtariness of social situations and of fortunes is a natural, 
necessary fact, which is reproduced in every society. Upon 
this fact rest the connexion of generations among them¬ 
selves, tlie perpetuity of the social order, the progress of 
civilization. If men did not succeed to the situation of their 
predecessors—if society was in each generation entirely sub¬ 
ordinate to the will of individuals who were incessantly being 
renewed, it is evident that there would be no tie between 
lium.m generations; all things would incessantly be brought 
into question—the social order would, so to speak, have to be 
created every thirty years. 

Surely nothing is more contrary to the nature of man, to tlic 
destiny of the human race; or rather, there would tlicn be no 
human race, no general and progressive destiny of humanity. 
Hereditariness of social situations is then a legitimate, provi¬ 
dential fact, a consequence of the superiority of human nature, 
a condition of its development. But this fact did not stand 
alone, and has no right to all the empire. By the side of the 
beroditanness of social situations must also be placed the frc*i 
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concurrence of the individual to his situation, the influence of 
liis will over his destiny. Whenever a new individual arises 
upon the scene of the ^Yorld, he surely has a good right of acting 
himself in what regards himself, of deliberating, and of choos¬ 
ing his situation—at least of trying to do so; and if this choice 
be interdicted him—if his will be absolutely stifled, abolished 
by an hereditary situation, there is tyranny. It is in the just 
balance of these two principles—the hercditariness of social 
situations on the one hand, and the individual consent on the 
other—it is, I say, in the just balance of these two principles 
that the equilibrium and good state of society consist. 

Now, the principle of the hereditariness of social situations 
was more and more developed in feudal society, as in every 
other; but the principle of the necessity of individual consent 
for the formation of the society likewise subsisted there. 
Every time that a new generation presented itself; every 
time that, by the renewal of individuals, the tie could be 
renewed between the vassal and the suzerain, this principle 
was recognised, proclaimed. And not only was it recognised 
and proclaimed, but it, in fact, exercised a veritable influence 
over feudal relations—it gave them a character which they 
would not otherwise have had. This necessity in which tlic 
suzerain found himself of obtaining, from generation to gene¬ 
ration, the homage and the oath—that is to say, the personal 
engagement of the vassal, established, to the benefit of the 
vassal, an independence, and for both of them a reciprocity of 
rights and duties, which would probably soon have weakened, 
or, perhaps, vanished altogether, if the vassalage had passed by 
right from generation to generation, without the formal con¬ 
sent of the individual incessantly renewing and confirming it. 

This is the first of the salutary principles, of the principles 
of liberty and of right which arc met with in feudal society. 
It IS needless for me to say more in pointing out its value. 
Let us speak of the second. 

In entering into the feudal society, in becoming the vassals 
01 the suzerain, men became so upon certain aiTan<^cd, 
determinate, previously understood conditions; the oblT<^a- 
tions, whether material or moral, of vassals and suzerains, 
the reciprocal services and duties which were imposed upon 
^m, had nothing vague, uncertain, or unlimited about them, 
When he gave faith and homage, the new vassal knew e:tactly 
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what he did, what right® he acquired, what duties he con¬ 
tracted. It is not thus, far from it, in most societies, and 
especially in our great modem societies. Men there are born 
under the empire of laws with which they are unacquainted, 
obligations of which they have no idea; under the empire, 
not only of actual laws and obligations, but of a multitude of 
contingent possible obligations and laws, in which they have 
no part, and which they will not know until the time when 
they will have to submit to them. There is, perhaps, in this 
evil, something irremediable, and which arises from the extent 
of modern societies. Pej liaps, in the immense variety, and 
continual increasing complexity of human relations, the pro¬ 
gress of civilization will never arrive at such a point that 
each individual may know upon what conditions he enters 
and lives in society, what obligations he has to accomplish, 
what are his rights and his duties. But this fact, be it inevi¬ 
table, will not any the less be a great evil. There lies the 
source, if not of all, at least of a large portion, of the clamours 
which arise against the present social state. Open the books 
impressed in this respect with a character of bitterness and 
revolt; for example, the treatise on Political Justice, by 
Godwin; you will there see inscribed, under the head of the 
iniquities and calamities of our social state, that ignorance, 
that powerlessness in which so many men are placed, as 
regards the conditions of their destiny. It is not necessary 
to have been long present at the spectacle of the world, in 
order to be struck, painfully struck, with that pitiless disdain 
with which the social power exercises itself over the thou¬ 
sands of individuals who only hear it spoken of as something 
they are to submit to without any concurrence of their intel¬ 
lect or their will. 

Nothing of the kind existed in feudal society. Between 
the possessors of fiefs, the conditions of the association were 
neither numerous, vague, nor unlimited; men knew them, 
accepted them beforehand; men knew, in a word, what they 
did in becoming citizens of that society, what they did in 
the present, what they would have to do in the future. 

Thence necessarily resulted a third principle, not less 
salutary to right and liber^: this was that no new law, no 
new charge could be imposed upon the possessor of the fief, 
without his consent. It is true, this principle was very often 
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violated; many new charges were imposed by the suzerains 

upon their v^als, and that solely by f ® 

liislfttive power was usurped, after a certain time, by the 
iSrity ©me great suzerains. Still tins was not the prin¬ 
ciple, tL legal stete of feudal society. Those maxims whicU 
we contin^lly meet with in modern histories, and which, 
despite one violation of them after another, have still passed 
down to us: «No tax is legal, unless consented to by him 
who is to pay it: no one is bound to obey laws to which he 
has not given his consent;” these maxims, I say, belong to 
the feudal period; not that feudalism invented them and in¬ 
troduced them into the world, (they existed before feudalism, 
they constitute part of that treasure of justice and good sense 
which the human race never entirely loses); but they were 
explicitly admitted into feudal society, they constituted its 
public right. In the same way that each possessor of fiefs 
knew, upon entering into this relation, what obligations he 
contracted and what rights he acquired, so it was acknow¬ 
ledged that no new charge or law could be imposed upon him, 

without his formal consent. v t i* a i 

A fourth principle, not less salutary, and which feudal 
society likewise possessed, was the intervention of the public 
in the administration of justice, the judgments of disputes 
arising among the proprietors of fiefs, by the proprietors of 
fiefs themselves. As M. Royer-Collard said, some years 
since, in terms as exactly true as they were energetic, a people 
which interferes not in judgments, may be happy, tranquil, 
ivell governed; but it belongs not to itself, it is not free, it is 
under the sword. All things, in the social state, lead to 
judgments; the intervention of citizens in judgments is there¬ 
fore the veritable definitive guarantee of liberty. Now this 
guarantee existed, as you have seen, in feudal sodety; judg¬ 
ment by peers was the fundamental principle of jurisdiction, 
although very irregularly applied. 

There is a fifth principle of liberty which is rarely found 
written in the laws, which it is rarely of any use to write, 
and which feudal society has formally written and proclaimed, 
perhaps more than any other society; 1 mean the right of 
resistance. You have seen what the private wars were; 
they were not a mere act of brutality, a mere usurpation of 
force; they were, in reality, a legal means, often the only 
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menns of rcilressing many acts of injustice. What was this 
at the bottom, if not the right of resistance? And not only 
was this right thus sanctioned in the practice, the manners of 
feudalism, we find it recognised, inscribed in the very laws 
by which men undertook to repress private wars, and to 
introduce more order and peace among the possessors of fiefs. 
We read, in tlie EtabUssement de Saint Louis :— 

“ If the seigneur say to his liege man: ‘ Come with me, 
for I am going to make war against my seigneur the king, 
who has refused me the judgment of his court,* the man must 
reply in this manner to his seigneur: ‘ Sir, I will go to 
know, from my lord the king, whether it is as you tell me.* 
Then he shall come to the seigneur tlie king, and say to him: 
‘ Sir, Messire say’S that you have refused him the judgment 
of your court, and therefore I am come to you to know the 
truth, for Messire has summoned me to go to war against 
you.* And if the seigneur the king says to him that he 
will not give judgment in his court, the man must go forth¬ 
with to his seigneur and aid him at his expense; and if he 
did not go to him he would lose his fee by right. And if 
the chief seigneur reply: ‘ I will readily do justice to your 
seigneur in my court,* the man must go to his seigneur and 
say: * Sir, my chief seigneur has told me that he will wil¬ 
lingly do you right in his court.’ And if the seigneur says: 
‘ 1 will not enter his court, but do thou come with me as J 
have summoned thee to do;* then the man may say: * I will 
not come;* for the wliich refusal he shall not of right lose his 
fee, nor anything else.”* 

Tliis last phrase indicates a limitation, a condition newly 
imposed upon the right of resistance; but the right itself is 
positively proclaimed, 

I will give a second text, which is not less remarkable. It 
is true, it docs not belong to the feudal law of h'rance; 
it is among the last paragraphs of the Great Charter of the 
K nglisb, the charter conceded in 1219, by king John. But 
the state of ideas and manners which it exhibits was that of 
feudalism at large; and if the right of resistance by force of 
a rms has been nowhere so regularly instituted, it was every 

i:inblhs€7neni de S^nt louts, 1. i. c. 49 ; Ordonnances des rcit dt 
Fiance, t. i. p. 143 
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wliefe equally recognised. Towards the end of Mayna 
Oiarla occur the following words:— 

“ But since we have granted all these things aforesaid, for 
God, and for amendment of our kingdom, and for better ex¬ 
tinguishing the discord which has arisen between ub and our 
barons, we, being desirous that thefte things should possess 
entire and unshaken stability for ever, give and grant to them 
the security under written,—namely, that the barons may elect 
twenty-five barons of the kingdom, whom tlicy please, wlio 
sliall with their whole power k^eep, and cause to be observed, 
the peace and liberties which we have granted to them, ami 
have confirmed by this our present charter, in tliis manner,— 
that is to say, if we, or our justiciary, or our bailiffs, or any 
of our officers, shall have injured any one in anything, or 
sliall have violated any article of the peace or security, and 
the injury shall have been shown to four of the said twenty- 
five barons, the said four barons sliall come to us, or to our 
justiciary if we be out of the kingdom, and making known to 
ns the excess committed, petition that we cause that excess to 
be redressed without delay. And if we shall not have re¬ 
dressed the excess, or if we have been out of our kingdom, 
our justiciary shall not have redressed it within tlie term of 
forty days, computing from the time when it shall have been 
made known to us, or to our justiciary if we have been out of 
the kingdom, the aforesaid four barons shall lay that cause before, 
the residue of the twenty-five barons; and they, the twenty-five 
barons, with the community of the whole land, shall distress 
•and harass us by all the ways in which they are able,—that 
is to say, by the taking of our castles, lands, and possessions, 
and by any other means in their power, until the excess shall 
have been redressed, according to their verdict; saving harm¬ 
less our person, and the persons of our queen and children; 
and when it hath been redressed, they shall behave to us as 
they have done before. And whoever of our land pleaseth 
may swear, that he will obey the commands of the aforesaid 
twenty-five barons, in accomplishing all the things aforesaid, 
and that with them he will harass us to the utmost of his 
power; and we publicly and freoly give leave to swear to every 
one who is willing to swear, and we will never forbid any 
to swear. But all those of our land who, of themselves, and 
o their owa accord are unwilling to swear to the twenty-five 
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barons, to distress and harass us together with them, we will 
compel them bj our command to swear as aforesaid; and if 
any one of the twenty-five barons shall die or remove out of 
the land, or in any other way shall be prevented from exe¬ 
cuting the things above said, they who remain of the 
twenty-five barons shall elect another in his place, according 
to their own pleasure, who shall be sworn in the same manner 
as the rest.”* 

It is surely impossible to establish more positively as a 
right, to convert more completely into an institution, that 
guarantee of recourse to force, which civilized nations, with 
good reason, dread so much to invoke, or even to proclaim. 
It is often the only guarantee in barbarous times; and feu¬ 
dalism, the daughter of barbarism, cared not to be so re¬ 
served as civilization, whether in writing it or making use 
of it. 

Lastly, independently of the right of resistance, there was 
also in feudal society a last principle, a lust guarantee of 
general liberty admitted: this was the right of quitting the 
association, of renouncing the feudal relation, its charges as 
well as its advantages. The vassal and the lord equally had 
this power. Certain coses were expressly provided for, in 
wliich this rupture might take place: for example, if the 
vassal thought he had some serious motive for challenging 
liis lord to judicial combat, he was at liberty to do so; he had 
only to renounce his homage and bis fief. This is shown in 
the following text of the Couiume de Beauvuisis, 

“ Also by our custom no one can challenge the seigneur 
whose man he is, until he has renounced his homage and 
w hat he holds of him. Therefore if any one desires to ap¬ 
peal against liis seigneur, for any offence fbr whicli an appeal 
may be had, he must before tlie appeal come to his seigneur 
in the presence of his peers, and say to him thus: ‘ Sir, I 
have been for awhile in your faith and homage, and I have 
held of you tliese heritages in fief. Such fief, and homage, 
and faith I renounce, because you have done me wrong, of 
w Inch wrong I am about to seek redress by appeal* And 
after this renunciation he must summon him to the court of 
his sovereign and prosecute his appeal; and if he appeals 

* ^^llgna Cliarift, art. dl TLomson's Hist. Kbsay I8:i9, 
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bofore be has renounced the fief and the homage, he gets no 
damages, but shall pay a fine to the seigneur tor the ill he 
liad said of him in court, and to the court also, and the fine 
in each case shall be sixty livrea.” * 

The lord was in the same position! when he desired to 
challenge his vassal to judicial combat, he likewise bad U 
renounce the feudal tie: 

** And for this reasou in the same way that the man cannot 
challenge his lord so long as he is in his homage, neither can 
the seigneur challenge bis man. Therefore if the seigneur 
desires to challenge his man he must resign his homage in 
presence of the sovereign before whom he appeals, and then 
proceed with his challenge.” * 

Vassals often even set up a claim to the power of breaking 
tlie feudid tie, and separating tb.emselves from their suzerain, 
arbitrarily, without any motive, by the sole act of their will, 
liut the monuments of feudal legislation do not recogni.se tins 
pretension as legitimate. AVe read in Beaumanoir: 

Some think tliat they can leave the fief they hold of 
their seigneur and their faith and homage, whenever it pleases 
them, but they cannot do this unless they have got reasonable 
cause. If, when they want to give them up, the seigneur 
will resume them of his good will, it is good; but if it 
happen that my seigneur lias summoned me, in liis own great 
need, or to aid the count or the king, and I were then seek 
to give up my fief, I should not well observe my faith and 
my loyalty towards my seigneur; for faith and loyalty are of a 
frank^ generous nature, and ought to be observed especially to 
him to whom they are promised; for with homage we promise 
to our seigneur faith and loyalty, and since tliey are promised 
U were not loyal to renounce them at the time the seigneur 
has n^d of us. Now let us see, if I renounce my fief, be- 
cause 1 will not aid my seigneur in his need, what can he do 
therem, for ordinarily he has no jurisdiction over me except 
m resp^t of what I hold of him, and this I have given up 
and resigned, what wiU he do then? I say, that if he please, 
he can euramon me to the court of the sovereign on appeal 
and can charge it upon me, that I have acted toward him 

* rbid**™*' 3 ii Ctaur«isi5, c. Cl, p. 310, 3H. 
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falsely, tVi'ongfully, and disloyally, and thereupon lie wUl 
have good cause of appeal.” ‘ 

They thus assigned limits, forms, to that faculty of sepa¬ 
rating from one another, of breaking the social tie; but it 
was not the less the primitive, the dominant principle of 
feudalism. 

People will perhaps say, that it has always and everywhere 
been tims* that any man who chooses to abandon his pro¬ 
perty, his position, is free to quit the society to which he 
belongs, and to carry his destiny elsewhere. This would he 
a great error, and that for more reasons than one. In the 
tirst place, in societies based upon the fact of origin, upon 
the principle of territory, the legislation everywhere follows 
the individual born under its empire. Thus, the Frencli 
legislation passes with the French people into a foreign 
country, everywhere imposes the same obligation upon them, 
and only recognises their acta in as far as they have been 
accomplished under the conditions and in the forms which it 
prescribes. This is not all; among us it is in vain for a man to 
quit his country, to transplant himself elsewliere; his country 
always preserves rights over him, and imposes certain duties 
upon him; it will forbid him to carry arms against his old 
country, to consider himself entirely as a stranger to it. I do 
not discuss the merit of this legislation; I merely speak of 
the fact; it is certain that now the actual rupture with the 
society in the heart of which a man is born does not com¬ 
pletely separate him from it, does not free him from all con¬ 
nexion with it. How can we be surprised at this? It is the 
consequence of the very principle upon which our societies 
are at present founded: as soon as the quality of a member 
of society does not arise from the consent of the individual, 
as soon as it is a fact independent of him, a simple conse¬ 
quence of his being born of sucli or such parents, upon such 
or such a territory, it is evidently not in his power to abolish 
that fact; it is beyond a man’s power not to be born of 
French parents, or upon French territory. Man cannot 
therefore, in this system, absolutely renounce the society of 
which he has first formed a portion; it is for him primitive, 
u fatalism; bis will has no choice, his will cannot entirely 
separate him ^roin it. 

> ni'uiuiiiuiuir, c. Ol, p* 3* ’ 
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AVljeii, on the contrary, the consent of the individual is 
tlie principle in virtue of which he belongs to society, one 
can easily understand that, if he withdraws his consent, if 
Ids will happens to change, lie ceases to form part of the 
society. Now it thus happened in feudal society. As the 
free choice of the individual was tlie source, the condition at 
least of the relation, when lie took another resolution, Ik* 
resumed his full and primitive independence. This change 
of resolution was, it is true, subject to certain rulesj the 
rupture of the feudal tie was not completely arbitrary; but 
when it did take place it was complete. The vassal no longer 
owed anything to the suzerain whom lie had renounced. 

Such were the principles of right and liberty which pre¬ 
sided over the association of the possessors of fiefs. They 
vyere, assuredly, salutary guarantees, sound elements of poli¬ 
tical organization. Let us, however, penetrate beyond this 
first inquiry: let us endeavour to thoroughly estimate the 
social value of these guarantees, their moaning and true aim. 
To what were they related? What were they destined to pro¬ 
tect? Individual liberty—the independence of the individual 
against all external force. Take, one after another, the six 
principles admitted by the feudalism that I have just placed 
before you; you will see that they have all the same character, 
that they all proclaim the rights of individuality, and tend to 
maintain it in its free and energetic development. 

Is this the whole society? Is the sole end of social oi-o-a- 
nization the guarantee of individual independence? I thmk 
not. 


What, truly speaking, is individual independence in the 
M.eial state? It is the portion of his existence and deslin\’ 
which the individual docs not put in common, which does not 
engage him in his relations with other men, of which he 
reserves the exclusive possession and disposition. 

But this portion is not the entire man. There is also a 
portion of Ins existence, of his destiny, wliicli the individual 
doM put in common, which he does engage in his relations 
with his equals, and which, by a necessary consequence, ho 
subjects to certain conditions, to natural or conventional con¬ 
ditions, to ties which unite him to them. 

Society IS the totality of these two facts. It comprehends. 

VOL “m *" common. aU the relations 

VUL« HI r\ 
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whict unite them; on the other, what in each individual 
remains independent of all relation, of every social tie; that 
portion of the human life and destiny which remains isolated 
and independent for each, even in the midst of his equals. 

I wish to give a precise account of what is truly the portion 
of existence and destiny which men put in common, and 
which, properly speaking, constitutes society. 

From the moment that individuals are engaged in some 
relation, from the moment when, for what end soever, they 
act in common, there is society between them, in that respect 
at least. Society, in at once its largest and most simple 
sense, is the relation which unites man to man. 

It is evident that society can subsist independently of all 
external guarantee, of every political tie, of every coercive 
force. It is sufficient for men to will it. In all the epochs 
of the life of nations, in all degrees of civilization, there is a 
multitude of human relations which are regulated by no law, 
in which no public power interferes, and which are not the 
less powerful, tlie less durable, which do not the less attract 
and retain a portion of the existence of individuals in a com¬ 
mon destiny. . 

At the present day, it is even a common remark, that in 
proportion as civilization and reason make progress, that 
class of social facts which is foreign to all external necessity, 
to the action of all public power, becomes daily larger and 
richer. The non-governed society, the society which subsists 
by the free development of human intellect and will, goes 
on extending itself in proportion as man proceeds towards 
derfection. It becomes more and more the basis of the social 

state. 

By the side of those relations which create and regulate 
the will of those only who are engaged in them, tnere is 
placed another social element, the government, which also 
creates and maintains relations between men independently of 
their will. Wien I say government^ I comprehend under that 
word the powers of every kind which exist in society, from 
domestic powers which extend not beyond the family, up to 
dublic powers which are placed at the head of the stat^ Ihe 
entirety of these powers is accordingly a mighty social bond; 
they not only give birth to many relations between men wbicn 
their will alone would not create but thev impose upon those 
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relations, anti upon many others, perpetuity and regularity, 
the pledge of the peace and progressive development of 

society. 

Individual wills and public powers, the free choice of men 
and the government, these are the two sources whence are 
derived human relations^ and their transformation into active 
and permanent society. Now inquire of feudaliflu; recal to 
mind the study which we have just made of it; and you will 
see that both the one and the other of these social elements 
were there weak, baiTcn, and could create but a precarious 
society. How is it with those free relations which individuals 
form among themselves, without any external coaction, am! 
which hold so great a place among us? Among tlie pos- 
s+'.ssors of fiefs they were rare and uncertain; neither a great 
movement, nor strong cohesion in society could result from 
tliem. Is it, on the contrary, tlie government which yoi; 
consider, that social principle which resides in the presence 
of power, and in its efficacy in laying down and maintaining 
the relations of men? This, also, in feudalism, was without 
fertility and without energy. There was no central mo¬ 
narchical power, or scarcely any; nor was there any public 
power, that is, any power emanating from society itself; 
tiiere was no senate, no public assembly; nothing resembling 
the active and vigorous orgauization of the ancient republics. 
In the association of the possessors of fiefs, there were neither 
subj^ts nor citizens. The action of the superior over the 
inferior was trifling: action among equals almost null. In a 
word, society, properly so called, that is, the common contri¬ 
bution of a portion of the life, the destiny, the activity, of in¬ 
dividuals, was very weak and very limited; the portion of 
e^tence, on the contrary, which remained distinct and isolated, 
that IS to say, individual independence, was very great. The 
inferiority of the social element to the individual element was 
the peculiar and dominant characteristic of feudalism. 

r u otherwise. Feudalism was a first step out 

o baimansm, the transition from barbarism to civilization. 

ow the prevalent characteristic of barbarism is the indepen- 
of the individual, the predominance of individuality; 
eac in that state does wnat he pleases at his own risk 

an penl. The empire of wills and the struggle of individual 

orce^ 13 the gr^t fact of barbarous society; that fact was com-* 

Os 
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hated add limited by the establishmedt if the feudal eybhjtil. 
The induence alone of territorial and hereditary |n operty ren» 
dered the wills ot individuals more fixed, less disordered; bar¬ 
barism ceased to be wandering; this was the first step, and a 
great step, towards civilization. Moreover, individual wills 
ticknowledged duties, rules. The vassal bound himself to moral 
and material obligations towards his suzerain, more explicit, 
more permanent than were those of the companions towards 
their chief in the barbaric lii'e. Thorn was then, also, in this 
way, under the moral relation, a progress, and a very great 
one, towards civilization. Individual independence, how¬ 
ever, still remained the predominant characteristic of the new 
social state. Its principles consecrated it; the special object 
of its guarantees was to maintain it. Now, it is not by the 
predominance of individual independence tliat society is 
founded and developed; it essentially consists in the portion 
of existence and destiny which men contribute in common, 
by which tliey are bound to one another, and live in the 
same ties, under the same That, properly speaking 

is tlie social fact. Doubtless, individual independence is 
worthy of respect, is sacred, and should be preserved by 
powerful guarantees; man cannot give his whole life up to 
society; a large portion always belongs to him, isolated, foreign 
to every social relation. And even in the relations iii which he 
is engaged, his independence should profit by all the progress 
made by his reason and his will. But in the feudal system, 
and among the possessors of fiefs, this independence was 
evidently excessive, and opposed itself to the formation, to 
tlie true progress of society; it was rather isolation than 
liberty. Accordingly, independently of every foreign cause, 
by its nature alone, by its own tendency, feudal society was 
continually in question, always upon tlie point of being dis- 
.solved; iricapable, at least, of subsisting rogidarly, or of 
developing without perverting itself. Some general facts 
which I shall place before you, will sliow you this work of 
internal disorganization, this impossibility <r. duration, of 
fidelity to its primitive principles, which characterise feu¬ 
dalism. 

And, first, an enormous inequality very rapidly introduced 
itself among the possessors of fiefs. You have seen that in 
the earlier times the increase of fiefs was speedy, and that the 
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practice of sub-infeudation gave birth to a multitude of petty 
fiefs and petty lords. From the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the contrary phenomenon commenced; tlie number of 
petty fiefs and petty lords diminished, the larger fiefs ex¬ 
tended themselves at the expense of their neighbours. Foret* 
presided almost alone over these relations; nothing could 
stop the effects of it; and as soon as inecjuality exliibitcd 
itself at all, it went on extending itself with a rapidity, a 
facility unknown in societies where the weak find protection 
and security against the strong. There is no need of any 
very great research in order to be convinced that eucli was 
the progress of things from the elevcntli to tlie fourtcentli 


century. Merely open the second volume of the Art do 
verifier les DateSy which contains the history of the principal 
fiefs of France; you will there see, in that interval, thirty- 
nine fiefs extinguished, absorbed by other fiefs more fortunate 
or more powerful. And observe that this is a mere question 
of considerable fiefs, which have a celebrated name, a history. 
»Vhat would it be if we sought the destiny of all the petty 
fiefs placed within the grasp of a powerful suzerain? Wc 
should see a large number of them disappear, we should every¬ 
where see inequality develop itself, the suzerains extending 
their domains at the expense of their vassals. 

When the inequality of forces is great, the inequality of 
lights soon becomes so too. You have seen that originally 
every possessor of fief had, in his domain, the same rights, 
legislative power, judicial power, often even the right of 
coiniDg money. It was not long thus. Dating from the 
eleventh century,—with regard to jurisdiction, for example,— 
the in^uahty of the possessors of fiefs is evident; some pos- 
sess what was wiled high justice,—that is to say, a complete 
jurisdiction, which comprehended every case; others have 
only low justice, an inferior and limited jurisdiction, which 

important cases to the judgment of the 
suzerain. Under the legislative or political point of view, 
the same fact presents itself. The simple inhabitants of a 
uMn swfs,—entirely depended, as you have seen, 

a certft'n* ®*ercised pure sovereignty over them. 
Jnflrn 1 ^ suzcrain interfering in the 

right of 6ujv2nntenaence, of protection, in the relations of the 
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simple lord with the subject population of his domains, 'riiiii 
protection was, doubtless, called for by necessity; it oficn 
repressed the intolerable tyranny of the petty possessor of 
fiefs over the unhappy coloni; and, upon the whole, the aug¬ 
mentation of power of the great suzerains was far more 
favourable than detrimental to the condition of men, and to 
the progress of society; but it was not the less an usurpation, 
an abandonment of the essential principles and the primitive 
state of feudalism. 

INIany otlier changes were accomplished therein at the 
same time, and always by the same causes, by tlie effect alone 
of the natural vices of the system, especially from the excess 
of individual independence. The fundamental principle in 
matters of private dispute was, as you know, judgment by peers, 
the intervention of society itself in the judicial power. But 
the vassals had few relations among themselves; it was diffi¬ 
cult to assemble them, difficult to reckon upon their intelli¬ 
gence or their equity. Recourse to force, whether by judicial 
combat, or by private war, was the commonest way of putting 
an end to processes. But force is not justice; the rudest minds 
(to not long confound them. The necessity for another judicial 
sy.stcin, for a leal judgment, became evident. Judgment by 
peers was almost impracticable. Another judicial system 
was then introduced into feudalism, a class of men devoted 
to the function of judges. This is the true origin of bailiffs, 
and even before bailiffs, of provosts, charged in the name ot 
the suzerain, first with collecting his revenues, the rents of 
the coloni, the fines, and afterwards with administering justice. 
Thus commenced the modern judicial order, of which the great 
cliaracteristic is the liaving made of the administration of 
justioe a distinct profession, the special and exclusive task of 
a certain class of citizens. In the same way as you have seen, 
under the Caiiovingian race, Charlemagne obliged to in¬ 
stitute scabiniy regular judges, permanent magistrates, in the 
place of tlic free men, wlio no longer repaired to local places, 
and no longer troubled themselves about their rights; so, in 
the feudal system, the proprietors of fiefs gave up the judicial 
power, ceased to judge among themselves, and the judicial 
power fell into the hands of special magistrates, of provosts 

and bailiffs. . ^ i v 

Thus, solely because the social tie was wanting to feudalismi 
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feudal liberties rapidly perished; the excess of indnidual in¬ 
dependence perpetually compromised society; it foutid, in the 
relations of the possessors of fiefs, neither wherewith regu¬ 
larly to maintain itself, nor to develop itself; it had re¬ 
course to other principles, to principles opposed to those of 
feudalism; it sought in other institutions that of which it 
had need in order to become permanent, regular, progressive. 
The tendency towards centralization, towards the formation 
of a power superior to local powers, was rapid. Long before 
general royalty, the royalty which has become French 
royalty appeared; upon all parts of the territory there were 
formed, under the names of duchy^ county., viscounty, &c., 
many petty royalties, invested with central government, in 
such or such a province, and under the rule of which the 
rights of the possessors of fiefs, that is to say, local sove¬ 
reignties, gradually disappeared. 

Such were the natural, necessary results of the internal 
vices of the feudal system, and especially of the excessive 
predominance of individual independence. These consequences 
developed themselves far more rapidly, far more energeti¬ 
cally, when foreign influences, when royalty and the commons 
in their turn, camo to impel them onward, and to second 
this work of disorganization to which, by its very nature, 
feudalism was a prey. The study of these two new elements 
of modern France, and of their part in the heart of feudalism, 
will be the subject of the following lectures. We shall 
oommcDce w'.di the history of royalty. 
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Slaip of royally at the end of the 10th century—Progressive debilitation ot 
its various principles—Contradiction between the situation of right and 
the situation of fact in Cnrloringian royally—Necessity of its fall—Cha¬ 
racter of the accession of Hugh Capet—Progress of the principle of 
legitimacy—State of royalty uiuier Robert, Henry I. and Philip I.—Was 
it as weak, as mill as it is said to have been ?—Causes and limits of its 
weakness—Uncertainty of its character and its principles—New character 
of royalty nndcr Louis VI.—It disengages itself from the past, ana 
jilaces Itself in harmony with the social state—Wars and government of 
I-ouis VI.—Government of Suger under Louis VII.—State of royally lu 
the death of Louis VII. 

Permit me lierc to rccal, in a few words, tlic plan wc Iiavp 
followed, and the point at which we have arrived. 

It is with the feudal period that we occupy onrsclvcfi. In 
the feudal period, we Lave distinguished tlie Iristory of civil 
society, the history of religious society, and tlie Iiistory of 
the human mind. We can in the present cour.-se treat only 
of the history of civil society. We have divided it into two 
sections. We have promised to study, on the one hand, tlie 
feudal element, the possessors of fiefs; on the other, the non- 
feudal elements, which also concurred to the formation and 
to the destinies of society, that is to say, royalty and the 
commons. 

In studying the feudal element, properly so called, wc have 
considered it under various aspects. Wc commenced by 
confining ourselves to the interior of the simple fief, of tlio 
elementary feudal domain. We first examined the progresMve 
state of the possessor of this lief and of his family, that is to 
say, what passed in the interior of the feudal castle; afterward? 
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what passed around the castle, in the feudal village, that is to 
pav, the state of the subject population. ^ 

Tlie simple fief and the internal revolutions which bcfel in 
it from the tenth to the fourteenth century, thus thoroughly 
known, we considered the relations of the possessors of liefa 
among themselves, the institutions which presided ov^r fho^c 
relations, the feudal society in its organization ana in its 
wliolo. 

Finally, we endeavoured to give a precise account of the 
general principles of feudalism, its merits and its vices; and 
wc have thus sought in itself, in its proper nature, the prin¬ 
cipal causes of its destiny. 

I will now examine that second portion of civil society 
which was not feudal in its origin or in its character; which, 
however, coexisted with feudalism, and at first powerfully mo¬ 
dified, and afterwards conquered it; I mean royalty and the 
commons. I shall endeavour to follow these two great ele¬ 
ments in their development from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century of our civilization. I begin with royalty. 

You will recollect what was the state of royalty in France 
at the end of the tenth century, at the moment of the fall of 
the Carlovingian race, that is to say, at the commencement 
of the feudal period, properly so called. I have already 
made mention of it,' It had four origins; it was derived 
from four different principles. Its first origin was barbarous 
military royalty; the warlike German chiefs, those numerous, 
mobile, casual chiefs, often simple warriors themselves, sur¬ 
rounded by companions whom their liberality and braverv 
attracted, were designated by this same W’ord, hong^ hmug, 
king, from which the modern title is derived; and their 
power, however limited, how'ever precarious it may luive 
been, was one of the bases upon which royalty raised itself 
after the territorial establishment. 

It also found among the barbarians a religious basis. In 
the difiereiit German confederations or tribes, with tlie Franks 
among others, certain families, descended from the ancient 
national heroes, were invested, in virtue of this title, witli a 

religious character and an hereditary pre-eminence which 
soon became a power. 


* Sf© the fourth lecture of the present course 
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Such IS the twofold barbaric origin ci* modern royalty, Wo 
nt the same time recognised in it a twofold Roman origin. 
We have distinguished, on the one hand, imperial royalty, 
the personification of the sovereignty of the Roman people, 
and which commenced with Augustus; on the other, Christian 
royalty, the image of the Divinity, the representation, in a 
human person, of his power and his rights. 

Accordingly, I, chiefs of barbarous warriors; 2, descendants 
of heroes, barbarous demi-gods; 3, depositaries of the national 
sovereignty, the personification of the state; 4, the image and 
representative of God upon earth; such were kings from tho 
6th to the 10th century. These four ideas, then, these four 
origins, concurred in the formation of royalty. 

At the end of the tenth century, (unless I am mistaken, T 
have already made the remark,) one of these four characters 
had entirely disappeared. There was no longer any trace ol 
religious barbarous royalty. The second race of the Frank 
kings, the Carlovingians, had no pretension to a descent from 
the ancient German heroes, to be invested with a national re¬ 
ligious pre-eminence. They were not, like the Merovingians, 
u separate family, distinguished by its long hair. Only three 
of the primitive characteristics of royalty were united among 
them. They were chiefs of warriors, the successors of tho 
Roman emperors, the representatives of the Divinity. 

The Roman idea, the imperial character, first predominated 
in the Carlovingian race. This was the natural result of 
the influence of Charlemagne. The revival of the empire, 
and not merely of the name of the empire, but of the real 
power of the emperors; such, as you know, was the dream 
of his thoughts, the constant aim of his efforts. He succeeded 
so far as to restore to royalty, considered as a political institu¬ 
tion, its imperial physiognomy, and to strongly impress upon 
the minds of the people the idea that the chief of the state was 
the descendant of the emperors. But after Charlemagne, and 
on the brow of his successors, the crown did not long pre¬ 
serve that glorious and powerful physiognomy. Dating from 
Louis le Debonnaire, we find establishing in the kingdom of 
the Carlovingians, not exactly a struggle, but an uncertainty, a 
continual fluctuation between the descendant of the emperors, 
and the representative of the Divinity, that is to say, 
between the Roman idea and the Christian idea, which 
both served as the basis of royalty. It is sometimes &om 
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one, sometimes from the other of those origins, of those 
ideas, that Louis le. Debonnaire, Charles le Chanvo, IjOUJS 
le Begne, and Charles le Gros, demand the force and as¬ 
cendancy escaping from them. As military chiefs they were 
no longer anything; here also was a source of power become 
exhausted for them; only the imperial Roman character, and 
the religious Christian character remained to them; tlicir 

throne tottered upon these two bases. 

Its ruin was an almost inevitable consequence. In virtue ol 
this twofold title, as descendant of the emperors, and as allied 
witli the Christian clergy, Carlovingian royalty at the en<l of 
t)ic tenth century was in a false and weak condition. Tlie em¬ 
pire of Cliarleniagne was dismembered, the central power 
Die church, to her general constitution, to the frequent hold- 
destroyed; that which essentially constituted imperial royalty, 
lliat omnipotence, tliat omnipresence, that sole and every¬ 
where active administration had completely disappeared. The 
Christian clergy was at the same time greatly fallen from its 
ancient grandeur. It had owed much of it to the unity of 
ing of councils, to the ascendancy which these exercised over 
men’s minds, to the central power which they established in 
the bosom of Christianity. By the triumph of feudalism, 
and the predominance of local institutions and ideas, this 
visible unity of the church underwent, if not an irrepa¬ 
rable check, at- least a temporary eclipse. The councils 
became rarer and less powerful. In the petty new states, 
the importance and power of the lay seigneur prevailed 
over the importance and power of the bishop. The clergy 
acting much less than before as a body, as a combined whole, 
its isolated members fell into a sort of inferiority. Hence a 
considerable, though transient enfeeblement of the church in 
general, and of all the institutions, all the ideas connected with 
it, among others, of royalty, considered in its religious as¬ 
pect, and as an image of the Divinity. It is in the tenth cen¬ 
tury that this idea appears to have exercised the least empire. 

Carlovingian royalty thus found itself deprived of its two 
lundamental supports, both of them altogether in a tofteriii<» 

^.preover, it found itself in contradiction, in hos- 
tility even, with the new state, the new powers of society. 
A most all these recently formed local sovereignties were so 
many diememberments of the central jwwer. These dukes, 
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counts, viscounts, marquises, now independent in their do¬ 
mains, were, most of them, former beneficiaries, or ex-officers 
of the crown. Ancient royalty, the royalty of Charlemagne, 
■was, tlierefore, ever an object of distrust in their eyes, as a 
power from which they had usurped much, and which had, 
therefore, much to demand at their hands. It had rights supe¬ 
rior to Us power, and pretensions still greater than its rights. 
It was in the eyes of the feudal seigneurs the dispossessed heir 
of a power to which they had once rendered obedience, and on 
tlie ruins of w’liich they had raised their own. By its nature, 
then, its title, its habits, its recollections, Carlovingian royalty 
was antipathecal to the new regime, to the feudal regime. 
Overcome by it, it accused it, and disturbed it by its presence; 
it became necessary that it should altogether disappear. 

It did disappear. People are surprised at the facility with 
which Hugh Capet got possession of the throne; their sur- 
orise is unfounded. In point of fact, the title of king con¬ 
ferred upon him no real power calculated to alarm his peers; 
in point of right, the title, by its transference to him, lost 
that feature which had rendered it a subject of liostility and 
mistrust to them. Hugh, count of Paris, was not in the position 
of the successors of Cliarlemagnc; his ancestors had not been 
kings, emperors, sovereigns of the whole territory; the great 
possessors of fiefs had not been his olHcers or his beneficiaries; 
lie was one among them, a man from their own ranks, 
hitherto their equal; they might not like his self-appropria- 
tion of this title of king, but it gave them no serious 
umbrage. What had annoyed them in Carlovingian royally 
was its recollections, its past. Hugh Capet had no recollec¬ 
tions, no past; he was a parvenu king, quite in harmony with 
the new society about him. It w'as this which constituted 
liis strength—at least, which rendered his position more 
easy than that of the race he had removed. 

He encountered, liowever, a moral obstacle, which merits 
our attention. If the idea of imperial royalty, and even 
that of Christian royalty, was become greatly impaired, a 
new principle had developed itself, perceptible at the fall 
of the Merovingians, but manifestly apparent at that of the 
Carlovingians, a principle far more accredited, far more 
DbviouB—the principle of legitimacy. In the opinion—not 
of tlie people that were saying loo much, for there "as nl 
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(Ills epoch neither people nor general opinion—but in tlie 
opinion of a great many considerable men, the descendants of 
Charlemagne were the only legitimate kings; the crown was 
tlieir hereditary property. Tliis idea did not place any very 
greater enduring difficulties in the way of Hugh Capet, yet 
it survived his success, and continued to o|)eratc upon men’s 
minds. I read in a letter of Gerbert to Adalberon, bishejp of 
Laon, written in 989—that is .o say, two years after the ac¬ 
cession of Hugh to tlie throne: 

“ The brother of the divine Augustus, J-.othaire, tlic heir 
of the kingdom, has been expelled from it. His rivals have 
been placed in tlie rank of kings—such, at least, many people 
hold them to be; but by what riglit has the legitimate heir 
br-en disinherited and despoiled of his kingdom?”* 

And this doubt as to the right of Hugh was so real tliat 
he seems to have himself respected and perhaps shared it, for, 
in speaking of his accession, a chronicle says: 

“ rims the kingdom of the French departed from the race 
of Charlemagne. Duke Hugh was put in possession of it in 
tlie year of our Lord 987, and possessed it nine years, with¬ 
out, however, being able to assume the diadem.”* 

Nay moie, three centuries afterwards this idea still pre¬ 
served^ its influence, and the marriage of Pluiip-Augustus 
with Klizabeth (Isabel) de Hainaut, a daughter of the race 
of Charlemagne, is considered as a triumph of legitimacy. 
>Ve read in the Chronupte de Saint Berlin — 

llius the crown of the kingdom of France departed from 
me race of Charlemagne, but it returned to it afterwards in the 
following manner. Charles (of Lorraine) who died in prison, 
(at Orleans in 992,) had two sons, Louis and CharW and 
two daughters, Hermengarde and Gerberge. Hermengarde 

de Namur. Among their descendants 
^Nas Baldwin, count of Hainaut, (Baldwin V. 1171_11850 

sister of Philip, count of 
p''®***,Elizabeth, married Philip IL, 

from whom are since descended all the kines of 

a"d WhlmoTh" ‘‘r'T person of thirLlui; 

of ChLlema^e ® returned to the race 

‘ Hatoriau, Ue f r«i«. x. p. 102. • tb. 2S9.279. • 1U. 292 
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TJnquestionably, notwithstanding the extreme facility with 
which Hugh appropriated the crown, these texts prove that the 
idea of the legitimacy of the ancient race was already developed, 
and that powerfully. In order to combat it, he adopted the 
only efficacious means open to him; he sought the alliance of 
the clergy, who professed the idea, and had more than any 
other class contributed to bring it into credit. Not only did 
he hasten to be crowned at Reims by the archbishop Adal- 
beron, but he treated the ecclesiastics, botli regular and 
s^^cular, with indefatigable kindness; we find him incessantly 
Eu^ekiiig to conciliate their good will, lavishing donations upon 
tliem, and restoring to them such of their privileges as they 
had lost in the disorders of rising feudalism, and adding to 
these new concessions and exemptions. Among other pri¬ 
vileges, he re-established in the monasteries on his domains 
the liberty of election, which, for a century past, liad scarcely 
ever been exercised. He himself abdicated tlie dignity of 
abbot of Saint Germain and that of Saint Denis, with which 
he had been invested, as, at that time, was frequently the 
case witli powerful laymen, and had ecclesiastical abbots re¬ 
gularly elected in liis place. His conduct in this respect was 
so undeviating, and produced such effect, that near 600 years 
after his death, in 1576, at tlie States of Blois, the chapters 
of canons, demanding that tlie liberty of election should be 
lestored to them, brought in aid of their application this argu¬ 
ment, that the Carlovingian race had been of short duration, 
bee iiise it arrogated to itself the right of disposing of eccle¬ 
siastical dignities; whilst the Capetian race, which, from its 
origin, after the example of its founder, had habitually re- 
ipected the independence of the church, had reigned foi 

more than five centuries. 

In this conduct of Hugh, how much is to be ascribed to 
sincerity, how much to skilled judgment, I cannot decide. 
I'liat it partook of sincerity is not to be denied, for he acted 
upon the same principle, long before liis elevation to the 
tlirone, and when evidently he had not as yet thought of that 
elevation; however it maybe, the inter^ts ol his position 
dictated the same course pointed out by bis faith; and he pur¬ 
sued the course so laid down to him. The Roman character 
of royalty was almost entirely effaced; that of legitimacy be¬ 
longed to his adversaries; its Christian character alone 
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romaiued at his disposal; he appropriated it, and omitted 
uothing that might give it development. 

Aided by the general tendency of things, lie succeeded in 
this object without difficulty. It was evidently upon the 
Christian basis that the royalty of the Capetians acquired its 
strength; and during the reigns of the three first successors 
of Hugh Capet, Robert, Henry I., and I'iiilip I., it bore tho 
impress of this system, and lived under its empire. It is 
more especially to this cause that several modern historiatis, 
M. de iSismondi among others, have attiibuted tlie en’emi- 
nacy and inertness of these princes. Whilst around them tlio 
warlike spirit was everywhere developing itself, in tliein, say 
these writers, the ecclesiastical spirit was omnipotent; amidst 
feudalism in its full force, and chivalry in its powerful 


youth, they were the kings of priests, sustained by their 
alliance, governed by their influence, and taking but a \<*ry 
little share in the external and temporary activity of the 
period. 


I do not, for my part, believe that the insignificance of the 
first Capetians, of Robert, Henry I., and Philip L, was such 
as is supposed. When we closely examine the documents 
and events of their period, we find that they played a more 
important part, that they exercised far more influence than is 
ordinarily assigned to tliem. Read their liistory: you will 
find them constantly interposing, either with the sword or 
negotiation, in the aflairs of the count of Burgundy, of the 
count of Anjou, of the count of Maine, of the duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, of the duke of Normandy; in a word, in tlie affairs of 
their neighbours, and even in those of remote selgneuries. 
There was no contemporary suzerain, except the dukes of 
Normandy, the conquerors of a kingdom, whose action was 
ielt so often and at so great a distance from the centre of his 
domains. Open the letters of the period, those, for example, 

w'n- Yves, bishops of Aquitaine, and those of 

VVilli^ III., duke of Aquitaine, and many others, and you 
wiU at once perceive that the king of France was not without 
importance; that, on the contrary, the most powerful sove- 

“^®®sary to keep on good terms 

nio^t princes, the most apathetic, the 

bn?, lu M ® activity, was, per- 

S-s. Phihp I.; and vet his court, or, as it was 4n termed 
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\\\s famth. that is to saj, the assemblagp, of young men sent 
to Ibrm themselves as knights under liis patronage and direc¬ 
tion, was so numerous as sometimes to supply for him the 
place of an army. I will lay before you the official account 
of his coronation, a very curious monument in itself, for it is 
tiie earliest narrative extant of such a ceremony, and wliicli 
will show you that tlie position of the king of France was 
not so insignificant as the statements of many of the histo¬ 
rians iniglit lead you to suppose. 

“ Tlie year of the incarnation of our Lord, 1059, the 32nd 
year of the reign of the king Henry, on the 10th day before 
tlie calends of June (23 May) .... king Philip was crowned 
by the archbishop Gervais, in the cathedral, before the altar 
of St. Mary, with the following ceremonies; 

“ IVIass having commenced, before the epistle was read, the 
archbishop turned towards the king, and liaving briefly reca¬ 
pitulated to him the catholic faith, asked liiin whetlier he 
helieved in and would defend it. On his replying in the 
aflirmative, his profession of faith was brought to him, fairly 
written out: he took it. and though only seven years old, read 
it and signed it. This profession of faith w'as conceived in the 
following terms: ‘ I, Philip, being about, by the grace of God, 
to become king of the French, on the day of my coronation 
promise, in the presence of God and his saints, to preserve 
ibr each of you, my ecclesiastical subjects, the canonical pri¬ 
vileges, tlie law, and the justice due unto you; and, God 
aiding, to the utmost of my power, to defend them w ith that 
zeal which a king should ever exhibit in favour of tlie bishops, 
and of the church committed to him. AVo will also secure, 
by our authority, unto the people at large, the full and legiti¬ 
mate exercise of their riglits.* 

“ This done, he replaced his profession of faith in tl»o 
hands of the archbishop, in the presence of—(here follow the 
names of fifty-three arclibishops, bishops, and abbots.) Tlicn 
a.ssumiDg the staff of St. Reniy, the archbishop set forth, in 
mild and gentle language and tone, how that to liim in pre- 
terence appertained the election and coronation of the king, 
ever since St. Remy had baptised and crowned king Clovis. 
He set forth also, how that pope Hormisdas had given to St. 
Remy, and pope Victor to him, Gervais, and to his church, 
with that staflT, the right of coronation, and the primacy of 
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ull Gaul. Then, with the consent of his father Ilcnrj, he 
elected Philip king. After this, under the archbishop’s formal 
protest, that the pope’s consent was not necessary in the 
matter, the legates of the holy see, not officially, but in 
order to do honour to prince Philip and to exliibit their affec¬ 
tion, also proclaimed him king. Next came the archbisliops 
and bishops, the abbots and priests, and then Guy, duke of 
Aquitaine, and then (liere follow the names of sixteen grand 
feudatories present, cither in person, or by their representa¬ 
tives), and then the knights and the people, great and small, 
who all, with one unanimous voice, gave their consent ami 
approbation, exclaiming thrice: ‘We will have it sol’ Their 
Hiilip, according to the custom of his predecessors, issuer] 
an ordinance respecting the goods of St. Mary’s church, 
the county of Reims, and the lands of St. Remy and other 
abbeys, which ordinance he signed and sealed. 

“ The archbishop also signed it. The king then named 
the archbishop grand chancellor, as the kings his prede¬ 
cessors had always done in the case of Gervais* predecessors, 
and^ the prelate llien crowned him king. 'J'he archbishu[> 
having returned to his throne, and being seated thereon, his 
officers brought to liim the privilege granted to him by pope 
Victor, which lie read aloud, in presence of the bishops. All 
these things passed amid general devotion and joy, without 
any disturbance, any opposition, any detriment to the state. 
Archbishop Gervais received all the persons taking part in 
the ceremony with the utmost kindness, entertaining them all 
hbei-aUy at his own expense, though he owed this to none 

but the ^ng; but he did it for the honour of his church, and 
out 01 ms generous nature.”* 

^uredly, no other suzerain of the period took possession 
ol his rank Avith so much solemnity amid so imposing a cortege, 

must h«v influence 

so manifestly superior. 

Iin in’t!r ^*^t>on, however, of the prevalent idea. I have 
no intention of absolutely contesting its general truth. It is 

Capetians did not reign with that activity, 
increasing power, which generally accompaniS 
I ho foundation of a new dynasty; and that their inactivity was 

' CpUect. 4e Mem. r^at. i rnist. de France, vii. 89-02. 

▼ p **• 
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not unobserved by their contemporaries. Wo read ia a 
chronicle of Anjou, under the year 959— 

“ This year died duke Hugh, abbot of St. Martin, son of 
the pseudo-king Robert, and father of the other Hugh, who 
was afterwards made king with his son Robert, whom we 
have seen reigning in disgraceful effeminacy, and whose 
apathy is fully shared by his son Henry, our present 
kinglet.” ^ 

But do not let us too implicitly adopt these representations; 
the tone of contempt with which some of the chroniclers speak 
of the kings in question, is no just measure of their position. 
The fallacy arises in a considerable degree from the writers 
having too summarily compared that which the kings were 
with that which, in the historian's judgment, they ought to 
have been, their real power with the sounding title they bore. 
Kow this title, the mere name of king, awakened in the mind 
ideas of grandeur, of superiority, inseparable from the memory 
of Charlemagne, but altogether inapplicable to the new state 
of things. It seemed a matter of course that whoever called 
himself king, should, like Charlemagne, reign supreme over 
an immense territory, command, conquer, soar high above all 
other men. Beside this colossal figure of Charlemagne, of 
him who formed the theme of each popular romance, and 
filled the thoughts of all men, Robert, Henry I., and Philip I., 
appeared miserable abortions. 'Ihey tbemselveB felt this; 
they themselves, by their title of king, seemed placed in the 
elevated, majestic position which Charlemagne had created, 
and called upon to exercise the grand, the enormous power 
directed by his sceptre; yet this power they were conscious 
they did not possess; they were, in reality, and they knew it, 
nothing more than great proprietors of fiefs, surrounded on 
all sides by other proprietors of fiefs, as powerful as they, 
perhaps even more so. They looked upon themselves as 
heirs of the throne of Chailemagne, yet they felt incapable ol 
filling it. Hence an extreme uncertainty and hesitation, a 
sort of stagnation in their position. They did not compre¬ 
hend the new character which it behoved royalty to adapt 
itself to, amidst a society so completely changed m all 
respects; they knew not how to play the part of togs 0 ^°®* 
new society; and at the same time they were incapable <n 

> Ohroniqv^ <fJnjou^ ia the Historiea® f raace, yOL 
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^riying on that old royalty, that sovereign and superb 
royalty, of which they deemed themselves the depositaries. 

It is perhaps in this inconsistency that we should seek the 
cause, the most real if not the most apparent, of the com¬ 
parative inertion and powerlessness of the first Capetians* 
They had expelled the last Carlovingians, and yet they ruled 
in much the same way that these had don^—inactive, shut up 
in the interior of their palaces, under the imperious influence 
of priests and of women, unable either to remain kings after 
the fashion of Charlemagne, or to become kings after the 
fashion required by the times in which they lived, and 
succumbing beneath the weight of this double dilemma. 

It was not until the beginning of the twelfth century, at 
the end of the reign of Philip I., and in the person of his son 
Louis, that royalty comprehended the change which had 
taken place in its situation, and thought of assuming the cha¬ 
racter which that change necessitated. From Louis le 
Debonnaire down to Louis le Gros, notwithstanding the 
usurpation of Hugh Capet, we find it crawling along in the 
old beaten track, half imperial, half religious, and losing 
lUelf more and more in the uncertainty of its nature. 
With Louis le Gros commences the new royalty, the royalty 

epoch, the predecessor of modern royalty. X 
will endeavour, by the aid of contemporary monuments, to 

™ important revolution. 

Uf all these monuments, the most authentic and the most 
instructive is unquestionably the Vie de Louis le Gros, by 
ouger a work which it is impossible to study with too 

attention. It sheds the utmost light upon the 

society at that epoch. I shaU derive from it 
almost au the extracts I am about to submit to you. 

wM^t hU ‘o tlie conduct of Prince Louis 

.. TV stiU reigned, I read in this history: 

of such i^r^? conciliating aU hearts to him. and 

r adolescence than he 

I Vi. d. h Gr«, Saiwr,«. il. U, m, Oril«,don. vUi a. 
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And, a little further on: 

“ About this time, in HOl, it happened that there arose 
between the venerable Adam, abbot of St, Denis, and 
Bouchard, a noble, seigneur of Montmorency, certain dis¬ 
putes touching certain customs, which disputes grew so fierce, 
and produced, unhappily, such a degree of irritation, that the 
spirit of revolt bursting asunder all the ties of faith and 
homage, the two parties assailed each other with fire and sword. 
This fact having reached tlie ears of the lord Louis, he mani¬ 
fested thereat a lively indignation, and rested not until be 
liad compelled the said Bouchard, duly summoned, to appear 
at the castle of Poissy before the king liis father, and there 
to remit the matter to his judgment. Bouchard, having lost 
his cause, refused to submit to the condemnation pronounced 
against him, and retired without being detained prisoner —a 
detention^ indeed^ which the cjistom of the French toould not 
have sanctioned. But he soon experienced all the ills and 
calamities with which the royal majesty is empowered to 
punish the disobedience of subjects. The fair and youthful 
prince forthwitli levied arms against him,”* &c. 

Are you not struck with the new attitude here assumed 
by royalty, with the new language spoken in its name? Wc 
are evidently in the heart of feudal society; the facts are ex¬ 
actly as I have described them: a vassal of the duke of 
France, the seigneur de Montmorency, is cited before the court 
of his suzerain; the court condemns him; he refuses to submit 
to its judgment, and retires in all.tranquillity, no one even at¬ 
tempting to arrest him; for this the custom of the French 
wouhl not have permitted. So far all is feudal, all is entire 
conformity with the ordinary relations of suzerains and vas¬ 
sals. But now a new element intervenes: ‘‘ He (Bouchard) 
soon experienced all the ills and calamities with which the 
royal majesty is empowered to punish the disobedience of 
subjects.” This is no longer feudalism. Tliis same Bou- 
char<l, w’hom his suzerain had not dared to arrest, though he 
had condemned him, finds a new master, his king, who pur¬ 
sues him. and inflicts upon him all the calamities with which 
the royal majesty is empowered to punish the disobedience oj 
eubjects. Royalty here appears independent of feudalism, 

' Vie de Louis le Oros, par Suger, e. 1I« 
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respecting feudal rights and relations, conforming in the Hrst 
instance to its principles, its forms, and then disentangling 
itself from them, and claiming and exercising in tlie name o 
other principles, in its own name, the right ot pursuing and 
punishing the contumacious. 

I will not stop here: let us see and attentively observe 
more facts of this class:— 

“The noble church of Reims,” says Suger, “saw its pro¬ 
perty, and that of its dependent churches, ravaged by tlio 
tyranny of the most valiant but very turbulent baron EbWe de 
Roussy, and his son William. The most lamentable complaints 
against this man, so formidable for his valour, had been 
hud a hundred times before the lord king Philip without effect. 
Ere they liad of late been laid before his son more than 
twice, he, in his indignation, assembled a little army of scarce 
seven hundred knights—marched in all haste towards Reims, 
punished within the space of less than two months, by a 
series of incessant attacks, the wrongs theretofore done to 
the churches, ravaged the lands of the tyrant and his accom¬ 
plices, and spread through them desolation and flames;— 
a laudable act of justice, whereby those who had pillaged 
were pillaged in their turn, and those who had harassed and 
afflicted men, were in themselves even more severely 

punished.He acquired equal honour by lending the 

aid of his arms to the church of Orleans.”* 

“It was by such proofs of valour that the future lord of 
France exalted himself in the estimation of his subjects. Ho 
?ought, with courageous determination, every time that a 
favourable opportunity presented itself, to provide with pru¬ 
dence and sagacity for the administration of the kingdom, to 
quell the rebellious seigneurs, and to take or reduce to sub¬ 
mission, by all possible means, the castles conspicuous as the 
haunts of oppression.* 

Philip died; Eouis succeeded him. The first idea that 
suggests itself to the mind of his historian is this: 

“ Louis become, by the grace of God, king of the French, 
did not lose the habit he had acquired in his youth, of pro¬ 
tecting the churches, succouring the poor and unfortunate, 
and watching over the defence and peace of the kingdom.”* 

' Suger, c. T. and vi. t o. viii 

■ Ibid., 0. xiv. 
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Ai^i he proceeds to give several proofs of this, among 
which I will select the following anecdote: 

** It is well known that kings have long arms- 

A singular phrase for this epoch! Wlio, think you, would 
have said of Robert, Henry I., of Philip I., that they had 
long arms? their flatterers, the priests, by whom they were 
surrounded, might have talked to them of the majesty of their 
title, of the sublimity of their rank; but no one ever spoke or 
thought of the real extent of their power, of the reach of 
their amis. This latter idea, however, reappeared in the time 
of liouis le G-ros, and royalty once more presented itself tc 
the minds of men as a general power, having right every¬ 
where, and able to enforce that right everywhere. 

“ It is well known that kings have long arms,” says the 
historian, and he thus proceeds to develop his idea: 

“ In order that it might clearly appear that the efficacy of 
the royal virtue was not restricted within the narrow limits 
of particular places, one named Alard de Guillebaut, on able 
man and with a good gift of speech, came from the frontiers 
of Berry (in 1117) to the king. He set forth in elegant 
language the plaint of his son-in-law, and humbly entreated 
the seigneur Louis to cite before him, in virtue of his sove¬ 
reign authority, the noble baron Aymon, surnamed Vair- 
Vache, seigneur de Bourbon, who refused to right his son- 
in-law; to repress the presumptuous audacity with which 
this uncle despoiled his nephew, son of his eldest brother 
Archimbaut, and to fix, by the judgment of the French, the 
portion of goods which each ought to have. Fearing that 
private warfare might give occasion to the increase of wicked¬ 
ness, and inflict upon the poor the punisliment due to the 
pride of their superiors in rank, the monarch forthwith cited 
the said Aymon. He did so in vain: the latter, doubting 
the issue of the judgment, refused to present himself. Then, 
without allowing either pleasure or indolence to detain Jiim, 
jiouis marched to the territory of Bourges at the head ot a 
numerous army, advanced direct upon Germigny, a strongly 
fortified castle, belonging to this Aymon, and assaulted it 
with vigorous determination. Then Aymon perceiving that 
no resistance of his would avail, and losing all hope of 
saving his person and his castle by fore*, saw no other chance 
of safety than that of going and throwing himself at the feet 
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of the 8eigneur-king, ’«rhich he did, prostrating himseU 
several times, to the great astonishment ot the crowd assem¬ 
bled around; he earnestly entreated the king to he pititul 
towards him, surrendered his castle, and placed himselt en¬ 
tirely at the disposal of the royal majesty. The lord l^ouis 
kept the castle, conducted Aymon into France to take his 
trial there, concluded with equal justice and righteousness 
the quarrel between the uncle and nephew by the judgment 
and arbitration of the French, and by great personal exertion 
and the expenditure of much money put an end to the op¬ 
pression and misery which many people in those parts had 
theretofore endured. He subse<iuently made it a frequent 
custom to perform similar expeditions, which he fulfilled 
with like moderation and success, securing the tranquillity of 
churches and of the common people. It would only fatigue 
the reader were we to relate all these beneficent excursions 
of his; we shall therefore abstain from doing so.”‘ 

All the facts of this class arc summed up by the writer in 
this general reflection: 

“ It is the duty of kings to repress by their powerful 
hand, and in virtue of the original right of their office, the 
audacity of the tyrants who tear tlie state in pieces by incessant 
wars, who place their pleasure in pillaging, who afflict the poor, 
destroy charities, and abandon themselves to a licence which, 
when not checked, inflames them with ever increasing fury.”® 

This assuredly is not the effeminate, inert royalty of 
Philip T., of Robert; but neither is it the ancient royalty of 
the Carlovingians, in the time of its power and its glory. 
In the passages I have laid before you, it were vain to seek 
the Roman idea or the imperial type. The new royalty claims 
not absolute power, the right to rule alone and everywhere— 
it makes no claim to that heritance of the emperors of old; 
it acknowledges and respects the independence of the feudal 
seigneurs; it leaves them to exercise tbeir jurisdiction freely 
in their own domains; it neither abnegates nor destroys 
feudalism. What it does is to separate itself from feudalism; 
it places itself above all these powers as a distinct and 
superior power, which, by the original title of its office. U 

' Vie de Louis le Qros, par Suger, in my Collection, viii. lOft. 

• * Ibid. 00. 
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Ruthorized to interfere for the purpose of re-establishing 
order, of protecting the weak against the strong, the un¬ 
armed against the armed; a power of justice and of peace 
amidst general violence and oppression; a power whose 
essential cliaracter, whose real force, consists not in any 
anterior fact, but in its liarmony with the real, pressing 
wimts of society, in the remedy which it applies, or at all 
events promises to the evils under which society labours. 
Koi—and this is to be carefully observed—the religious cha- 
nuter scarcely occupies any greater place in the royalty of 
Louis le Gros than does the iinpenal character; it has 
scarce!}' any more resemblance to the royalty of Robert than 
lo that of Cliarlemagnc. The prince is the friend, the ally 
of the church, or rather of the churches; he honours them 
upon all occasions, protects them when they need protection, 
and receives from them in return useful support; but he 
seems very indifferent about the divine origin of his power— 
the Christian theory has little place in his mind and in his 
administration; he does not invoke it as a sanction for his 
assumption of absolute power; it in no way influences the 
character of his acts, the turn of his language. There is 
nothing scientific or systematic in his government; he is no 
theorist—he troubles himself very little about the future; all 
his care is to provide as best he may, according to the dic¬ 
tates of common sense, for the present; to maintain or re-esta¬ 
blish order and justice to the utmost of his power, in every 
direction. He deems it his mission, he holds himself em¬ 
powered to do this, but he proceeds upon no general prin¬ 
ciple, contemplates no broad, mighty design. 

This was the true character of the government of Louis 
le Gros; a character so entirely conformable with the spirit 
and wants of the period, that we see it continue and de¬ 
velop itself after his death, under the reign of his son 
Louis Ic Jeune, one of the feeblest sovereigns that ever ruled 
over France, one of the most dissolute, the most enslaved to 
their personal tastes, the most indifferent to the public wel¬ 
fare. Yet the revolution accomplished in the time of his 
father, in the nature and position of royalty, was so natural, 
so decided, that in the bands of a priest, the abbot Suger, 
the royal power under Louis le Jeune followed the same 
route, preserved the same physiognomy, as under Louis le 
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Gros, unquestionably the most energetic, the most warlike 
knight of his epoch. You are aware that Suger was tlie 
chief counsellor of Louis VII., and that during the long 
absence of that prince in the Holy Land, it was Siiger who 
really ruled the state. I will lay before you some letters 
written to him, or by him, which will give you a clear idea of 
his government, and exhibit the development of tiiat which 
you have seen the commencement of under Louis VI. 

In 1148, while the king, undergoing one disaster after an¬ 
other, was traversing Asia Minor, tlie citizens of Beauvais 
addressed to Suger the following letter:— 

“ To the lord Suger, by the grace of God reverend abbot 
of St. Denis, the community of Beauvais offer salutation and 
respect as to their lord. 

“ We appeal to you and complain to you as to our lord, 
since we have been committed to your hands and your guar¬ 
dianship by the lord king. A certain man, ajurat of our place, 
having heard that two horses whicli had been carried away 
from his stable during Lent were at Levemont, proceeded 
tliitlier to claim them on the Thursday in Christmas week. But 
Galeran, seigneur of that town, holding in no respect the sacred 
season, arrested this man, who had committed no offence, and 
compelled him to purchase his liberty at the price of ten sols 
Parisis, and that of his horses at fifty. As the man is poor, 
and has been obliged to borrow this amount, and several 
other sums, at usurious interest, we intreat in the name of 
the ^rd, thatyour holiness would by God’s grace and favour 
do right justice upon Galeran, so that he may restore to our 
jurat his money, and henceforth never again dare to harass 
any who are committed to your care.—Healtli.”‘ 

Would the commune of Beauvais have used any different 
langu^e from this in addressing Louis le Gros himself? 

1 lAa. present you with a letter from Suger, written in 
I I4y, to Samson, archbishop of Reims, to claim his assistance 
m support of the royal power which had been assailed: 

lo the venerable Samson, by the grace of God arch- 
01 Keims, Suger, abbot of the blessed Denis, wishes 

As the glory of the body of Christ,—that is to say, of the 


bishop 

beulth. 


W a Suger, in iLe Recncit dez SUtorien^ de France, rv OO0. 
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church of G-od, consists in the indissoluble union of royalty 
with the priesthood, it ia self-evident that what benefits the 
one must benefit the other; for it is clear to all the wise, 
that the temporal power exists by the church of God, and 
that the church of God derives benefit from the temporal 
power; for the which reason, seeing that during the long 
absence abroad of our dearly-beloved Louis, king of the 
French, the kingdom is grievously disturbed by the back- 
slidings and assaults of the wicked; and fearing that the 
church may licnce sufler even more heavily than the tem- 
))oral state, and it being necessary to take immediate steps, 
we invite you, we intreat you, we summon you, by the com¬ 
mon bond of tlie common oath wliieli you and we have sworn 
to the throne, to be with us at Soissons, you and your suf¬ 
fragans, on the Monday before Rogation. We have convoked 
for the same time and place, the archbishops, bishops, and 
chief great men of the kingdom, in order that, according to 
ourTealty and oath, we may provide for the safety of the 
kingdom, aiding one another to bear the burden, and placing 
ourselves as it were a rampart for the liouse of Israel; for, 
be assured, unless wc remain firmly fixed in the position 
whereof it is said, the multitudes that believed were one heart 
and one soxd^ the church of God will be in peril, and the 
kingdom, divided against itself, will be given up to deso¬ 
lation.”* 

Nor did Suger solicit the assistance of the bishops in vain; 
he made valuable use of their co-operation in his exercise of 
the royal charge, and in maintaining somewhat of order in 
the more remote provinces. The following letter, written to 
him in 11 *19, by Geoffrey, archbishop of Bordeaux, is one 
of those which give us the clearest idea of the state of the 
country, and of the manner in which power exercised its in- 
ervention. 

“ Geoffrey, archbishop of Bordeaux, to Suger. 

“ To his reverend and dear brother in Christ, Suger, by 
the grace of God abbot of Saint Denis, Geoffrey, called 
bishop of Bordeaux, wishes love and respect in the lA)rd. ^ 
We have been for some time past intending to communi¬ 
cate to you the state of our country, according to the agree- 
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men*, entered into between us; but we have delayed doing so 
until now, in order that we might not announce to you other 
than the known and unchanged state of things. In the first 
place, you shall understand, that on the day of the Assump¬ 
tion of the blessed Mary, at Mansan, where were assembled 
the an^bishop of Auch and nearly all the bishops and grandees 
of GkLSCont», we, in the presence of all, assailed the viscount 
dn Gabaroi^ for having with his people attacked and de¬ 
spoiled the lands of the lord king, and besieged the city of 
I>ax, the property of the said king; and we then had read 
in the presence of all, and fully explained, the letters of the 
lord pope, whereby the said viscount and all his people are 
excommunicated, unless they desist for the future from dis¬ 
quieting the king’s lands. The viscount and his people 
seemed to think the sentence very severe, and were more¬ 


over greatly displeased that these things should be set forth 
concerning them in public. We did not fully attain the end 
we wished, but, after considerable difficulty, we effected this 
arrangement—that, on a day to be named, the affair shall be 
thoroughly investigated, and the case we have put forward 
on the part of the lord pope and the lord king judged. We 
know not what the said viscount may do thereupon, but it is 
he will not long withstand the sentence, if it be carried 
into effect rigorously. It is, therefore, necessary that the lord 
pope should renew the order for his sentence to be rigorously 
executed, and with even additional severity; for there are 
people who, though they tremble, will not yield at a first 
summons. The other great men seem, by the grace of God, 
better disposed than is their wont to consult the good and 
peace of the country, Martin, who was entrusted with the 
custody of the tower of Bordeaux, has recently gone the 
way of all flesh. The tower, on being returned to our pos¬ 
session, we find, on the report of persons we have sent to 
inspect It, to be altogether destitute of munition and victual. 
Martin represented that he had faithfully and justly expended, 
in furnishing the tower with necessaries, and supplying the 
wants of himself and his men, the fourteen livres that were 

“ "lead, those who 

T^a behind him seem ill fitted for executing his charge. 

th» therefore, since the government and the care of 

the kmgdom rest upon you and upon count liaou),-wbom we 
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pray you to salute in our name, and to inform of this matter,— 
it were well for you two, desii-ing as you do to preserve the 
lands of the king, forthwith and diligently to occupy your¬ 
selves with furnishing forth the tower with valorous and 
competent keepers, and with a good purveyor, supplied witli 
all tlie things they need. As to the officers established by 
the king in Aquitaine, and those who are set over them, 
brother N— ■, the bearer of these presents, will inform you 
touching them and other matters, with which he is well 
acquainted. We pray you to give him full credit as to our¬ 
self; and, indeed, you already know him for a man full of 
truth, faithful and devoted to the utmost of his power to the 
interests of the king. By him you can communicate to us 
that whicli you desire we should hear.”* 

Notwitlistanding all his efforts, Suger succeeded but very 
imperfectly in maintaining order and in defending the do¬ 
mains and the rights of the king. Pie w’as accordingly 
always urging his soveff^ign to return. Among other letters 
<d' his, in 1149, is the following:— 

“ Suger to Louis, king of the French. 

“ . . . . Disturbers of the public tranquillity have returned 
in numbers, while you, w’hose duty it is to protect your sub- 
j('Cts, remain, as it w’ere, a captive in a foreign land. What 
can induce you, my lord, to leave the sheep intrusted to you 
thus at the mercy of pitiless wolves? No, sire, it is not 
permissible that you remain any longer remote from us. 
therefore supplicate your highness, we exhort your piety, we 
invoke the goodness of your heart, we conjure you by the 
fiiitli which reciprocally binds together the prince and hi? 
subjects, not to prolong your stay in Syria beyond the festiva. 
of Easter, least a longer delay render you guilty, in tlie eyes 
of tlie Lord, of having violated the oath you took on receiv¬ 
ing tlie crow'n. You have reason, I think, to be satisfied with 
our conduct. We have delivered into the hands of the Knights 
Templars the money we had arranged to send to you. We 
have also repaid the count de Vermandois the tliree thousand 
livres he Iiad lent us for your service. Your lands and your 
men are, for the present, in the enjoyment of entire pe^ce. 
W’e keep for you on your return the reliefs paid upon fids 
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held of you, and the taxes of various kinds received from 
your lands. You will find your houses and palaces in excel¬ 
lent conation, owing to the care we have taken to keep them 
in repair. I am in the decline of life, in point of age, but the 
occupations in which I have been engaged from love of God 
and out of attachment to your person, have, I hesitate not to 
say, materially contributed to make me older than I am in 
mere years. As to thequeen your wife, I am of opinion that 
it were best for you to conceal tlie dissatisfaction she occasiona 
you until you are once more in your kingdom, where you may ■ 
deliberate at leisure upon that and other matters.”' 

Louis at length returned, and in the course of this same 
year, while on his way back to France, he wnotc to Sugcr: 

“ We cannot express on this paper the ardour of heart with 
wliich we desire the presence of your Dilection. But sevei al 
causes have delayed our progress. On landing in Calabria, 
we waited there three days for the queen, who had not yet 
arrived. When she came, we directed our course to tlic 
palace of Roger, king of Apulia, who would needs keep us 
three days with him. Just as we were about to depart, tijc 
(jueen fell ill: on her recovery, we proceeded to visit the 
jiope, with whom we remained two days, and in the city of 
Rome one; we arc on our return to you at our utmost speed, 
safe and well; we order you to come and meet us secretly, 
a day before our other friends see us. We have heard cer¬ 
tain rumours touching our kingdom, the truth of which wc 
know not, and we should be glad to learn from you in what 
manner to comport ourselves towards various ofiicers of our 

state and others. Let this be so secret, that none but yourself 
know of it.”2 ^ 

The king, on his arrival in Paris, resumed the government, 
to which his presence was more detrimental than his absence 
had been. In the course of the next year, 1150, I find the 
following letter addressed to him by Suger, who was now 
living in almost complete retirement in his abbey of St. Denis. 
It IS tlie last I shall cite in the present lecture: 

“ Wc earnestly intreat your majesty’s royal highnese, in 
whom we have ever been accustomed to confide, not to 
throw yourself without reflection and without the counsel ot 

• Rec, dea Siatoriens de France, xv. 500. 
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your archbishops, bishops, and great men, into the war 
gainst the duke of Anjou, whom you have created duke of 
Normandy, If you were to attack him inconsiderately, you 
could afterwards neither draw back with honour, nor proceed 
without great difficulty and embarrassment. Therefore, not¬ 
withstanding that you have convoked your men for this pur¬ 
pose, we counsel you and intreat you to pause for awhile, 
till you have collected the opinions of your faithful, that is to 
say, of your bishops and great men, who then, according to 
the fuitli tliey owe to you and the crown, will aid you with 
all their force to accomplish what they shall have advised.”* 

Thus, whether Suger writes or is written to, whether he 
addresses the king or the king’s subjects, in all these docu¬ 
ments royalty appears under the same aspect. It is evidently 
no longer either the imperial royalty contemplated by Charle¬ 
magne, nor the ecclesiastical royalty aimed at by the priests; 
it is a public power of undefined origin and extent, but essen¬ 
tially different from the feudal powers, and which undertakes 
to superintend them, to keep them within certain limits dictated 
by the public interest, to protect the weak against them; a sort 
of universal justice of the peace for France, as I said on a 
former occasion. It is the rise and development of this fact 
which communicates to the reigns of Louis le Gros and Louis 
le Jcune the character of an epoch in our political history. 
From that period modern royalty dates its real existence; 
from that period it has played its established part in ocr 
society. 

In the next lecture we shall see its progress under Philip 
Augustus, and the manner in which that monarch availed 
himself of the new instrument bequeathed to him by his pre¬ 
decessors, to advance further than they, royalty, and to 
reconstitute that which they had not left him, the kingdom. 

• Bee. dt$ Uiatoricn* rU France, xt. 
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Coadidou asd various cbaracteristics of royally at tbc nrccssion of I’hilip 
Augustus—State of the kingdom in point of territory—PossessioDs of 
the kings of England in France—Relations of Philip Augustus with 
Henry II., Richard Caeur>de-Lion, and John Lackland—Territorial ac¬ 
quisitions of Philip Angustus—^Provostries of tlie king—Progress of the 
monarchical power—Efforts of Philip Augustus to *-a)ly round him the 
great vassals, and to constitute of them a means of governrnent—He 
applies himself, at the same time, to separate royalty from feudalism— 
The crown emancipates itself from the empire of the clergy—Legislative 
labours of Philip Augtistus—His efforts to advance material and moral 
legislation—Effect of his reign ou the mind of the people—Royalty he- 
comes national—Manifestation of this result after the battle of Dovines, 
aud at the coronation of Louis VIll. 

I HAVE described the conditioa of royalty from Hugh Capet 
to Louis le Gros, the causes which first plunged and tlien 
kept it in an apathy and insignificance, real, though exagge¬ 
rated by historians; and then its revival at the commence¬ 
ment of the 12th century under Louis le Gros. 

I have now to examine its progress under Philip Augus¬ 
tus. But in the first place I should wish to recal to you the 
point at which we are now arrived, what royalty actually 
was at the accession of that prince, and to describe its new 
characteristics in somewhat of detail. 

The first of these characteristics, as I have already stated, 
w^ that roy^ty had now become a power foreign to the feu¬ 
dal regime, distinct from suzerainty, unconnected with terri¬ 
torial property; a power, sui geneyis^ standing opart from the 
mewchy of feudal powers, a power really and purely poli¬ 
tical, with no other title, no other mission than government. 
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Tills power was at the same time regarded as superior to 
the feudal powers, superior to suzerainty. The king was, m 
such, placed above all suzerains. 

INIoreover, royalty was a sole and general power. There 
were a thousand suzerains in France, but only one king 
And not only was royalty sole, but it had a right over all 
France; the right was vague, and practically of small effect; 
the political unity of French royalty was not more real than 
the national unity of France; yet neither the one nor the 
other was absolutely chimerical. The inhabitants of Pro¬ 
vence, of Languedoc, Aquitaine, Normandy, Maine, &c. had, 
it is true, special names, laws, destinies of their own; they 
were, under the various appellations of Angevins, Manceaux, 
Normands, Proven 9 aux, &c., so many petty nations, so many 
petty states, distinct from each other, often at war with each 
other. Yet above all these various territories, above all these 
petty nations, there hovered a sole and single name, a general 
idea, the idea of a nation called the French, of a common 
country, called France. Despite the force of local distinc¬ 
tions, the variety, the opposition even of interests and man¬ 
ners, the idea of national unity has never completely disap¬ 
peared from amongst us : we see it appear amid the highest 
power of the feudal regime, obscure, doubtless, and weak, 
taking no share in the events, in the realities of life, yet al¬ 
ways present, always possessing some influence. 

Such was also the case with the idea of political unity, 
such the state of royalty, considered as a central and general 
power. When all has been said that can be said as to its 
weakness, as to the independence of the local sovereigns, wo 
must still revert to royalty, and admit that, notwithstanding 
all tills, it existed. In the same way that^ despite the variety 
of power and of particular destinies in it, there has always 
been a country called France, a people named the French, so 
there has always been a power called the French royalty, a 
sovereign denominated the king of the French: a sovereign, 
indeed, very fur from governing the wdiolc of the territory 
called his kingdom, and exercising no action over the larger 
portion of the population inhabiting it; yet known every- 
wliere and to all, and having his name set forth at the head 
of all the deeds of the local sovereigns, as that of a superior 
to whom they owed certain tokens of deference, who possessed 
certain rights over them. 
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Tl)e political extent, the general value, so to speak, of 
royalty, did not, at the period under consideration, go beyond 
this; but it went thus far, and there was no other power 
which participated in this characteristic of universality. 

There was another characteristic of royalty, not less im¬ 
portant to observe: royalty was a power which, neither in 
its origin nor in its nature, was well defined or clearly limited. 
No one at that time could have assigned to it a special and 
precise origin. It was neither purely hereditary, nor purely 
elective, nor regarded as solely of divine institution. It w'as 
neither coronation, nor ecclesiastical anointing, nor hereditary 
decent, which alone and exclusively conferred the royal 
character. All these conditions, all these facts, were requi- 
«tej and other conditions, other facts, were afterwards added, 
lou have seen theoflBcial account of the coronation of Philip I., 
and have recognised there evident indications of election; tlie 
persons present, the grand vassals, knights, people, expressed 
their consent: they said: We accept^ we consejit, we will. In 
a word, principles the most various, principles generally con¬ 
sidered ^ wholly contradictory, combined and met together 

powers liad a 

dTtT ?: ong^oj manner of their erection and the 

t;ii 7 Pr«rr ^ assignable; every one knew that feudal 

bvX c def ^ conquest, from the concession 

.m.rrn P//» Companions of territorial property; the 

royluy w2 rem T®" 

Its various; no one knew where to fix it. 

Its nature was as indeterminate, as vague as its orirrin Tf 

or; athotfn^r *•- 

iravened iteT ^ ^ thousand voices would have con¬ 
tend ^ocordingly made no such pre- 

empire* or the ina^xwnc^^*f about the traditions of the Roman 

known, definite, prescribed Yet it was without 

ihe customs. At whether in the laAvs or in 

the loftiness of its lancr/ o^ercised a power which, from 
closely resembled absolSte^po,v“? a‘nd 

only as a matter of fact iJm?* again, it was not 

word, both in its origin and in ^ Powers. It was, in a 
VOL. 111 . ^ ™ >ts nature, essentially inde- 
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finite, flexible, capable of contracting and expanding itself, 
of adapting itself to the most various circumstances, of play* 
ing the most different parts; old in name, young in reality, 
and manifestly entering upon a vast career, of which no one 
could measure the extent. 

Such, if I mistake not, was th'j true position of French 
royalty, when it came into the hands of Philip Augustus, 
It possessed, as you perceive, many of the elements of 
strength, but of a strength remote and hidden. It is more 
especially in the moral order, and in reference to its future 
destinies, that royalty, at this period, appears to us already 
great and powerful. If we confine ourselves to material, ex¬ 
ternal facts, if, in the twelfth century, we look to the present 
alone for the measure of French royalty, we shall find it 
singularly weak and restricted, in the extent and in the 
efficacy of its power. The territory which Louis le Gros could 
really call his own, comprised only five of our present de¬ 
partments, namely—those of Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et- 
Marne, Oise, and Loiret. And within this petty territory, in 
order to exercise anything like authority, the king of France 
had to maintain a constant struggle, sword in hand, against 
the counts of Chaumont, Clermont, the seigneurs of Mont¬ 
morency, Montlhery, Montfbrt-rAmaury, Coney, du Puiset, 
and many others, always disposed and almost always in a 
position to refuse him obedience. At one time, during the 
reign of Louis VL, the territory of French royalty received 
a considerable extension. The marriage of his son witli 
Eleonore d’Aquitaine added to the kingdom of France 
Touraine, Poitou, Saintongc, Augoumois, Aquitaine, that is 
to say, nearly all the country between the Loire and the 
Adour, as far as the frontiers of tlie Pyrenees. But you aro 
aware that the divorce of Eleonore from Louis VI1. trans¬ 
ferred this territory from that monarch to Henry II. king 
of England. On the accession of Philip Augustus, the 
kingdom of France had returned within the limits which 
bounded it under Louis le Gros; and the new monarch had 
scarcely ascended his throne, when the same resistance, the 
same coalition of vassals which had called into such exercise 
the activity and perseverance of his grandfather, once more 
burst forth. He was weak at the time, and but little in a 
position to repress them, but in an old chronicle we fim) 
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him snying at this junctore:* «Whatever they now, they 
ore so strong I must bear their outrage and villanies; hut 
please God, they shall become weak, and I will grow strong 
and powerful, and then in my turn I shall take vengeance 
upon them.” These are the first words that history assign* 
to Philip Augustus; they manifest at once his weakness and 
his eager desire to relieve himself from it. He did relieve 
himself from it, and both the kingdom and royalty were at 
his death altogether different from what they were at his 
accession. 

I have no intention of giving you here a narrative of liis 
reign; I shall merely point out its true and leading eharac- 
teristic. He applied it wholly, first to the reconstruction of 
the kingdom, and then to the equalization of royalty de facto 
with royalty de jure^ to the making its external, real position 
harmonize with the ideas already spread about and accepted 
as to its nature. As a moral power, and in the common 
thought of the time, royalty had already, under Louis le 
Gros and Louis le Jeune, recovered much grandeur and force: 
but in material grandeur, in material force, it was almost 
wholly deficient; with these it was the incessant labour of 
Philip Augustus to endow it. 

Judging from the slate in which he found things, this must 
have been a protracted and severe task. Not only was the 
royalty which he inherited restricted within a very nar¬ 
row territory, and even there combated by jealous vassals, 
but the instant he essayed to go beyond his own particular 
states, to extend their limits, he encountered a neighbour far 
more powerful than himself, the king of England, Henry II., 
possessor of all that marriage portion of Eleonorc d’Aquilaine 
which Louis le Jeune had lost; or, in other words, master of 
nearly the whole of western France, from the Channel to the 
Pyrenees, and consequently very superior in force to the kin*' 
of France, though his vassal. ^ 

It was against this vassal and lus possessions that the efforts 
of Philip Augustus were directed. So long as Henry II. 
lived, those efforts had but little success, and, indeed, were 
but hesitatingly made. Henry, an able, energetic, stubbornly 
pertinacious prince, formidable at once as warrior and as poli- 

> Inedited Ctoniole, in the Art dt verijitr It* Date*, t 078. fol 
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tician, had every advantage of position and of experience 
over Philip. He used these advantages wisely, habitually pre¬ 
served a peaceful attitude with his young suzerain, and quietly 
frustrated most of the secret practices and armed expeditions 
which Philip Augustus set on foot in order to induce him 
openly to take the aggressive. So long as he lived, there 
were very few alterations in the territorial relations of the 
two states. 

But after the death of Henry II., Philip had to do with bis 
two sons, Richard Occur de Lion and John Lackland. Richard, 
as you are aware, was the very type of tlie manners and pas¬ 
sions of his time. In liim, in full energy, were the thirst for 
movement, for action; the constant desire to display his own 
individuality, to carry out his own will at the risk not merely 
of the happiness and rights of his subjects, but of his own 
safety, of his own power, of his crown even. Richard Occur 
de Lion was, undoubtedly, the feudal king par excellence^ or, 
in other words, the most daring, reckless, and passion-led, the 
most brutal, the most heroic adventurer of the middle ages. 
Philip Augustus could cope advantageously with such a man. 
Philip was a prince of calm, cool temperament, patient, per¬ 
severing, very slightly touclied with the spirit of adventure, 
ambitious, but not ardent in his ambition, capable of long de¬ 
signs, and not over scrupulous us to his means. He did not 
atdiicve over Richard those sweeping and definitive conquests 
which were to restore to France the largerportion ol Eleanorc’s 
dowry; but he prepared the way for tliese by a multitude oi 
petty acrpiisitions and petty victories, and in assuming to him¬ 
self by slow but sure degrees the ultimate superiority over 
his English rival. 

Richard was succeeded by John Lackland, a braggart and 
coward, at once a knave and a liair-braincd cox(X)mb, pas¬ 
sionate, debauched, indolent, quite the roguish valet of the 
oomic dramatists, with all the pretension to be the most 
despotic of kings. Philip had even greater advantages over 
him than he had over his brother Richard, and he made 
such good use of these, that after a struggle of some years, 
from 1199 to 1205, he deprived John of the greater part of 
the territories to which he had succeeded in France; namely* 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, and Touraine. Phillip 
would probably have dispensed with any legal sanction for 
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these acquisitions, but John himself furnished him with an 
excellent pretext for one. On the Srd April, 1203, he 
assassinated with his own hand, in the tower of llouen, his 
nephew Arthur, duke of Brittany, and, as such, vassal of 
Philip Augustus, to whom the unfortunate young man had 
just done homage. Philip hereupon cited John as his vassal, 
to appear before the Court of the Barons of France, and 
justify the act he had committed. The English historian, 
Matthew Paris, has left us a circumstantial narrative of 
what passed on this occasion, a narrative, it is true, some¬ 
what confused, for it is in reference to the appeal subse¬ 
quently made to the court of Home against the condemnation 
of king John that the historian introduces it, and lie conse¬ 
quently mixes up the facts of the case with the discussion 
maintained upon the subject before the pope, by the envoys 
of France and England, but still a narrative which exhibits 
those facts accurately and clearly, and I shall therefore lay 
it before you: 


“ * It is the custom of the kingdom of the French,* said 
the envoy of France, ‘ for the king to have full jurisdiction 
there over his liege men, and, as count and duke, the king of 
England was his liege man: tlius, thougli John was a crowned 
king, he was, in his quality of count and duke, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the lord-king of the French. Now, as 
count and duke, if he committed a capital crime in the 
kingdom of the French, he could and ought to be adjud<re«l 
to deatli by his peers. ' Even had he been neither duke nor 
count, but merely liege man to the king of France, Imd he 
committed a crime in the kingdom of France, the barons 
might liave condemned him to death by reason of that 
crime. Otherwise, and if the king of England, because he 
IS a crowned king, were not liable to be adjudged to death 
for a capital crime, he might with impunity enter the 

ArtluiT* kill the barons, as he had killed 


“ This is the truth of the affair. In point of fact, kin» 

Srbn‘^ ""i! ^ deprived of Normandy, fo? 

after having been despoiled of it, not by due judo^ment but bv 

restitution, ambassadors of great wisdom and consideration 
namely, Eustace, bishop of fely. and Hubert 
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of a fluent eloquence, who were charged lo say to Plulip 
oil his part, that he would readily come to his court to plead 
and implicitly obey judgment, if he were first accorded a 
sale-conduct. 

“ And king Philip replied, but with a ruflied heart and 
countenance: ‘ Ay, let him come in peace and security. 
Whercunto the bishop: ‘ And so return, my lord?’ And 
the king: ‘ Yes, if tlie judgment of his peers allow it.* 

“ And when the envoys of Kngland entreated that he would 
grunt it to the king of England both to come and to return 
in salety, the king of Eraiice passionately exelai^med, with 
his accustomed oath: ‘ No, by all the saiuts ot irance, not 
unless the judgment so permit!* 

“ Tlieii the bishop, enumerating all the perils that John 
would incur, said: ‘ Sir king, the duke of Normandy cannot 
come, without the king of England also come, since the 
duke and the king are one and the same person; the baron¬ 
age of England would not let the king come, and it he 
essayed it against their will, he would be, as you know, 

in danger of his liberty, if not of his lite. o t\r 

“To which the king: ‘ What is all this, sir bishop? AN o 
know perfectly well that the duke of Normandy, my vassal, 
acquired England by violence. AVhat then! because a vassal 
increases in honour and power, is bis seigneur suzerain to 

lose his rights over lilm? Impossible! 

“ The envoys seeing they had no valid answer to tins, 
returned to the king of England, and related to him what they 

liad seen imd heard. , . , . r 

“But the king would not trust himself to the judgment of 

the French, who loved him not; and he more especially feared 

tlieir assailing him touching the disgraceful death of Arthur; 

and according to Horace 


“ Quia me Testigia terrent, ^ 

Omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla rctrorsum. 

“ The "real men of France proceeded all the same to judg¬ 
ment, which they were not legally in a position to do, 
since he whom they had to judge was abse^, and had ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to come if he could. Therefore, when 
king John was condemned and despoiled by his adversaries, 

it was illegally done.** * 


1 Pans, (j. 725. 
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Legal or illegal, the condemnation was carried into full 
eifecC and Philip in virtue of it resumed possession of nearly 
dll the territory which his father Louis hud so briefly held. 
After this, he successively added other provinces to his states, 
so that the kingdom of France, limited, as you have seen, 
under Louis le Gros to the He de France, and some portions 
of Picardy and Orleanois, coniprised in addition to these, in 
1206, Vermandois, Artois, the Vexin-Franrais, and the Vexin- 
Normaud, Berri, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touralne, l^oitou^ 
and Auvergne. 

A distinction, however, was still observed in this territory 
between the kingdom of France, properly so called, and the 
new acquisitions of the king; the proof of which is, that 
of the offices established in the thirteenth century, called 
Royal Provostries^ that is to .say, the king's own lands, admi¬ 
nistered by bis provosts, there were comprehended under the 
name of prevotes de France only those situated within the 
territory possessed by Philip before his acquisitions from 
^England: the other provostries were denominated de 

NoriTiandiej de Touraine^ &c. 

In 1217, Philip Augustus possessed sixty-seven proves- 
tries or manorial domains, of which thirty-two had been 
added to the royal estates of France by himself; altogether 
they produced him a revenue of 43,000 livres.^ 

Such, in the territorial point of view, were the results of 
the reign of Philip Augustus. Before him, under Louis VI. 
and X,ouis VII., royalty had become once more powerful as an 
idea, as a moral force; Philip Augustus gave it a kingdom to 
rule. Let us now see how, having secured a kingdom, he 
exercised the royal power. 

That in which government was more especially wanting 
under the feudal system, was, as you are aware, unity, the 
presence of a central power. It could not have entered the 
mind of even the most ambitious of rulers, at once and directl 
to set up royalty as u central power amidst the feudal society, 
still in all its vigour. Philip Augustus, accordingly, made 
no such attempt, but he endeavoured to collect around 
the grand vassals, and to constitute them an assembly, a par- 
buinent; to give to the feudal courts, to the courts of peers, 


> Urussel, Vsagt I. 421—4G&. 
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a irequency, a political activity previou>Iy unknown, and tlins 
to advance her government some steps towards unity. His 
personal preponderance had already become such, that he 
took tlie lead without difficulty at all such meetings, and tlius 
rendered them far more useful than perilous to him. We 
accordingly find them occurring under his reign, in political 
matters, and even in legislation, far more frequently than 
before. Many of the ordinances of Philip Augustus were 
rendered “with the concurrence and assent of the barons ot 
the kingdom,” and thus had the force of law throughout the 
extent of the kingdom, or at all events, in tJie domains of all 
the barons who had sanctioned them. 

In order to collect around him his great vassals, and to 
make use of them as a means of government, Pliilip availed 
himself successfully of the recollections of the court of Charle¬ 
magne. From a series of causes which I shall mention 
when we come to tlie literary history of this epoch, the name 
of Charlemagne and the memory of Ins reign resumed at tliis 
juncture a very great influence over men’s minds. This is 
the period of tlie actual composition and of the great popularity 
of the romances of chivalry, more especially of those of wliich 
Charlemagne and his paladins are the heroes. It is only 
necessary to open the l^hUippide of Guillaume le Breton, to 
see to what a degree the public mind was then filled with these 
productions. Pliilip Augustus sought to take advantage ol 
these memories and this taste of Iiis period for the purpose of 
collecting around him tlie barons, so as to renew tlie court of 
Charlemagne, and thus create a principle of unity. Tlie 
attempt had no decided results, but it merits attention. 

Philip was more successful in his efforts to emancipate 
royalty from tlie ecclesiastical power. As I mentioned in tlie 
last lecture, from Hugh Capet to Louis le Gros, royalty had 
lived under the domination and, so to apeak, under the banner 
of the clergy, national or foieign. Under Pliilip Augustus 
eoninienced tlie efficacious resistance of the crown botli to 
the national clergy and to the papacy. The fact, which has 
played so important a part in our liistory, the separation of 
tlie temporal from the spiritual power, royalty independent, 
insisting that it subsists of its own right, alone regulating 
civil affairs, and without intermission defending itself from 
the ecclesiastical pretensions, under Philij: Augustus we see 
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rise and rapidly develop itself. In tins design Philip very 
skilfully made use of the support of his great vassals. An 
example of this is seen in the fellowing letter, whicli was 
addressed to him, in 1203, by twelve of thcmi, when Inno* 
cent III. menaced him and his kingdom with interdi(rt, if he 
did not immediately conclude peace with John Lucrkland. 

“ I, EuJes of Burgundy, make known to all those to whom 
the present letters shall come, that I have counselled my lord 
Philip, the illustrious king of the Fren<di, to make neither 
peace nor truce with the king of England, for the violence 
or correction of the lord pope or any of the cardinals. II 
the lord pope undertakes any violence upon this subject 
against the lord king, I have promised my lord king as my 
liege lord, and have bound myself by all which I hold from 
him, that I will come to his assistance witli iny whole ])ower, 
and that I will make no peace with the lord pope but by tlic 
mediation of the said lord king. Given, ike.” * 

Any one may here already recognise the language wliicli 
the barons and lay officers of the crown of France have oft<*u 
used since on similar occasions. 

It was not only the foreign ecclesiastical power, the pope, 
whom Philip could thus resist: he submitted as little to the 
yoke of the national clergy. In 1209, the bishops of Orleans 
and Auxerre refused their contingent due for the fiefs which 
they held from the king. Philip seized their domains, what 
has since been called their temporalities. The pope laid an 
interdict on him; he braved the interdict, and succeeded in 
obliging the bishops to fulfil their feudal duties. We find 
many analogous facts under his reign. 

To bring some kind of unity into the royal government, by 

niakmg the great barons its centre, and to lay the foundation 

of Its independence by freeing it from the ecclesiastical 

power, were the first two political labours of Pliilip Augustus. 
1 approach a third. ° 


himself with legislation more than any of lus 

fir t Charlemagne and his children. Under the 

nav SwuiT/-'’"® find scarcely any general act of legislation; 

L voa kr? " property so called. On the one hand, 

as you know, everything was local, and all the possessors of 


* Dmnoni, Corpus Dlplom. t, 1. p. 120 
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fiefs first, and afterwartls all the »reat suzerains, possessed the 
legislative })owei‘ within their domains. On the other, men 
did not trouble themselves as to the regularity of social rela¬ 
tions; no one tliought of introducing into them any fixedness, 
any order, or of giving laws to them. Philip Augustus re- 
eoinmeiieed taking this part of the government into conside¬ 
ration. AVe find in the Jiecueil ties Ordonnaiices des Ruis de 
France^ fif*ty-two ordinances or official acts, emanating from 
him, some entire, others in fragments, others again only 
mentioned in some monument of the time. They may be 
classed as follows: 1. Thirty are relative to local or private 
interests; these are concessions of charters, privileges, mea¬ 
sures taken with respect to such or such a town, such or such 
a corporation. 2. Five are acts of civil legislation, which 
apply to the burghers, coloni, or peasants established in the 
domains of the king; sometimes to authorize them to noini 
nate a guardian for their children, sometimes to regulate the 
riglits of the •woman on the death of her husband, ike. These 
are customs wliicli royalty converted into written laws. 
3. Four are acts of feudal legislation decreeing certain points 
in the situation of the possessors of fiefs. 4. Lastly, thirteen 
may be classed under the head of political legislation, and are, 
in point of fact, acts of government. I shall not here go 
through their enumeration; several of them, indeed, are ot 
no importance whatever; but I will lay bef(»re you the prin¬ 
cipal of these acts, the instrument which Philip Augustus left 
behind lum on his departure for the crusades, aud by which 
be regulated the government of his states during his absence. 
It is unquestionably the most remarkable of all these monu¬ 
ments. 

“ In the name of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity, amen. 
Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French: 

“ It is the duty of a king to provide for all the wants of 
his subjects, and to prefer the public welfare to his own per¬ 
sonal interests. As we are eager to accomplish the vow ot 
our pilgrimage, undertaken for the purpose of carrying 
succour to the Holy Land, we have determined first to regu¬ 
late, with the aid of the Most High, the manner in which the 
affairs of our kingdom are to be managed in our absence, and 
to make our last dispositions in this life to meet the event of 
any misfortune occurring to us, according to the condition ol 
humanity, during our expedition. 
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•M In the first place, then, we order that our hailifid 
fiblcct for each provostry. and commit to them our poweis, 
four men of good fame, wise, and trusty. 1 lie affairs of tlit 
town and district are not to he managed without their counsel 
and consent, or without the counsel and consent ot at least 
two of them. As to Paris, we order that it have six such, 
all of them true and good men, and wc name the following: 

d-, A-, E-, R-, IJ-. N-—. 

«‘2. We have also placed baililfs on our lands, and liave 
set forth their names. Once a month each of these in his 
hailiwick shall assign a day, called Jour d'Assises, wlimem 
all tliose who have any complaint to make shulL without 
delay, receive justice and satisfaction at their hands. On 
the same day our hailifi’s shall also, on our part, receive satis¬ 
faction and justice. On the same day, further, there shall be 
inserted in a book the particulars of forfeitures which may 

fixmi time to time accrue to us. 

“ 3. We will and order, moreover, that our beloved mother, 
the queen, Adele, and our dear and trusty uncle, 'William, 
archbishop of Reims, fix every four months, at Paris, a day 
in which they will hear the complaints and demands of the 
subjects of our kingdom, and do them right for the honour of 
God, and the interest of the realm. 

“ 4. We order, further, that on the same day, men from 
each of our towns, and our bailiffs liolding assizes, sliall come 
before them and set forth in their presence the affaii's of our 
land. 


** 5. If any of our bailiffs be found guilty of any other crime 
than murder, rape, homicide, or treason, and he cannot be con¬ 
victed before the archbishop, the queen and the other judges, 
nominated to hear charges against our bailiffs, we will that 
letters he sent to us three times a year, to inform us of the 
bailiff who has offended, the nature of the crime, what he 
has received, and who the man is whose money, presents, or 
services have made him sacrifice our rights or those of our 
people. 

“ 6. Our bailiffs shall make us the same reports concerning 
our provosts. 

“ 7. The queen and archbishop cannot deprive our bailiffs 
of their charges, except for the crime of murder, rape, homi¬ 
cide, or treason, nor can the bailiffs deprive the provosts 
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except for the same offences. For all other cases we reser^’e 
it to ourselves, with the counsel of God, to take such vengeance 
upon the wrongdoers, when we shall know the truth of the 
matter, as shall serve for a lesson to others. 

“ 8. The queen and the archbishop shall report to us 
thrice a year the affairs and position of the kingdom. 

9. If an episcopal see or an abbey become vacant, we 
desire that the canons of the vacant church or the brethren 
of the vacant monastery come before the queen and tlie arch¬ 
bishop, as they would have come before ourselves, to claim 
the right of free election; and we will that this right be 
accorded them without hesitation. We advise all such 
chapters and monks to elect as their pastor one who will 
please God, and do good service to tlie kingdom. The 
queen and the archbishop will retain in their own hands the 
revenues until the successor has been consecrated and blessed, 
after which they shall transfer it to him without hesitation. 

“ 10. We moreover desire that if a prebend or an eccle¬ 
siastical benefice becomes vacant, and the revenue thereof is 
placed in our hands, the queen and the archbishop take care 
to confer it by the counsel of brother Bernard upon men 
of honour and distinction, the best and most honourable they 
can discover, reserving such particular donations as we have 
made to individuals by our letters patent. 

“11. We forbid all prelates of churches to give tax or 
impost so long as we shall be employed in the service of God. 
And if God our Lord should dispose of us, and we should 
happen to die, we expressly forbid all the men of our land, 
clerks or laymen, to give tax or impost until our son (whom 
God deign to preserve whole and well for his service,) have 
attained the age when, with the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
he may duly govern our kingdom. 

“ 12. But if any one should make war upon our son, and 
his revenues do not suffice to sustain it, then let all our 
subjects assist him with body and goods, and let the churches 
give liirn the same succour that they are wont to give us. 

“ 13. Moreover, we forbid all provosts and bailiffs to seize 
A man or his goods when he shall offer good bail for his 
appearance in our court, except in cases of homicide, murder, 
rape, or treason. 

“ 14. We desire that all our revenues, services, and renti* 
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be brou-lit to Paris, at three particular periods of the year: 

I at the Saint Remyj 2, at the Purification ot the Holy Virgin j 
3 at the Ascension; and delivered to our under-named citizens 
and to the vice-marshal. If either of these die, Guilliaumc dc 

Garland is to name a successor. 

“ 15, Adam, our clerk, shall be present at the reception 

of our revenues, and register the particuhu-s. Each of the 
persons named shall have a key of all the coffers in whicli 
our revenues shall be deposited in the Temple. The Temple 
shall have one also. They shall send to us, of this revcmiu, 
file amount, which from time to time wc shall indicate in 
our letters. 

“16 . 

“17. 

“ 18. We also order the queen and the archbishop to retain 
in their own hands, until our return from the service of God, 
all the honours which we are entitled to dispose of wlicn 
they become vacant—those, at least, that they may retain de¬ 
cently; such as our abbeys, deaneries, and other dignities. 
Those which they may not retain they shall bestow according 
to God, and after the counsel of brother G— , and always 
to the honour of God and the welfare of the kingdom. But 
should we die in our pilgrimage, our will is, that all eccle¬ 
siastical honours and dignities be conferred upon the most 
worthy.” 

I omit some other articles, and I have not time to 
enter into any detailed commentary upon those which 
have placed before you; but they exhibit an intention of 
regular government, some ideas of administration, some no¬ 
tions of order and liberty. It is evident from this single 
document that royalty made, under Philip, great progress, 
not only in the amount of territory which it swayed, but also 
in the efficacy and regularity of its action. 

He in like manner took great pains to draw a distinction 
between, to separate, royalty from all the feudal powers. Be¬ 
fore his time, this distinction was, as you have seen, already 
laid down and recognised; royalty was a special power, svi 
(jeneris, completely out of the circle of feudalism. Philip 
Augustus applied his efforts to render the distinction more 
clear, more complete, to remove more and more from royalty 
every vestige of a feudal character, and to give it greater 
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elevation ami effect m its own character. At the same tfrno 
that he sedulously availed himself of his suzerainty as a means 
of rallying his vassals around him, he lost no opportunity of 
l>!acing the king apart, of elevating him above the suzerain. 
To give proofs of this: the king of France, holding, as you 
ai‘e aware, fiefs of other persons, was in this respect their 
vjissal, ami consequently owed them homage. Philip Au* 
gustus laid down the principle that the king could not, nor 
ought to do homage to any one. I find, in Brussel, the fol¬ 
lowing royal ordinance:— 

“ Philip, &c. It becomes the royal dignity to recompense 
by benefits tliose w’ho an*, devoted to it, in order that our 
recompence, worthily corresponding with their merits, may, 
by the example, induce others to imitate them. 

“ Let all, therefore, present and to come, know that Philip, 
count of Flanders, having resigned to us the town ami 
country of Amiens, we have clearly proved the fidelity and 
devotion towards us of the church of Amiens; for not only has 
it shown in this affair infinite devotion, but the dependence of 
the land, and of the said country belonging to this church, 
and homage, therefore, being paid to it, this church has 
b< nignantly consented and agreed that we should hold its fief 
without doing homage to it therefore, for we ought noty and 
cannot do homage to any one. 

“ Wherefore, in consideration of this devotion, wedischarge 
it from all liability to entertain us or our otficers, and enjoin 
it to remain tranquil on this head, so long as we and our suc¬ 
cessors, kings of France, shall hold the country and lands of 
Arniens. If one day this land should be held by any one 
who may do homage to the church of Amiens, he shall do 
homage to the bishop for the said fief; and then the bishop, 
as the bishops of Amiens have been wont to do ot old time, 
shall perform the rites of hospitality due to us and our suc¬ 
cessors, kings of France, and our officers.”' 

There are several other documents whicli exhibit the 
application of the same principle. 

Philip did not limit his activity to the extension of his power, 
or to the direct and personal interests of royalty. Although we 
cannot distinguish in him any regular moral intention, anj? 


‘ Brussel, Usage des Fiejt, t. i. p. 151}. 
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8t''oi^<r purpose of justice, or of tlic social welfare of men, he ha«l 
a straightforward active mind, ever full of a desire for order aiul 
progress; and he effected many things in promotion of what 
we should call the general civilization of the kingdom. He had 
the streets of Paris paved; he extended and heightened the 
walls; he constructed aqueducts, hospitals, churches, market¬ 
places; he occupied himself earnestly with improving the 
material condition of his subjects. Nor did he neglect their 
moral development. The University of Paris owed to him 
its chief privileges, and received even excessive protection. 
To him, also, we are indebted for the institution of the 
royal archives. It had before bis time been the usual 
custom of the kings to carry their archives—acts, titles, 8tc. 
of the crown—with them wherever they went. In 1194, in 
a Norman ambuscade nearVendome, Philip lost a number of 
important securities which he was in the habit of then car¬ 
rying with him. He at once resolved to discontinue the 
practice, and founded an establishment in which, for the 
future, all government documents were deposited. To these 
facts, I iniglit add many others of the same description; but 
time presses. Let me, therefore, at once state the general 
fact, in which all the rest result. Of the Capetian kin^-s, 
Philip Augustus was the first who communicated to Fren*ch 
royalty that character of intelligent and active good-mil 
towards the amelioration of the social state, and the pror^ress 
of national civilization, which for so long a period co°nsti- 
tuted Its strength and popularity. All our history evidences 
this fact, which received its final and most glorious develoo- 
ment in the reign of Louis XIV, It is traceable back to 
Philip Augustus. Before his time, royalty had been neither 
strong enough nor high minded enough to exercise such an 
inf ucnccm favour of the civilization of the country; he gave 
i?* ^'^ction, and enabled it to advance therein. 

Ihe effects of this new character of royal power upon 
ncnsminds were speedily manifested. Open the monuments 

0 G ’’y that 

of Rochelle and Avignon by Louis Vm., and you wiU m 

the P^ple”^ national, occupying the thougl.t ot 

P p e. You will meet with an enthusiasm, often ridi- 
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culous in form, and prodigiously exaggerated, but genuine at 
bottom, the ebullition of a sincere gratitude for the influence 
exercised by that royalty, and for the progress which it 
enabled society to make. I will quote but two passages, but 
these will leave no doubt in your mind on this subject. The 
first, which I borrow from Guillaume le Breton, describe* 
the public rejoicings after the battle of Bovines. Many a 
battle had before this been fought by kings of France, many 
a great victory achieved; bilt none of them had been as this 
was, a national event, none had in this manner excited the 
entire population:— 

“Who can imagine, or narrate, or trace with the pen upon 
parcliinent or tablets, the joyful plaudits, the hymns of triumph, 
the innumerable dances of the people, the soft chants of the 
priests, the harmonious sounds of the warlike instruments in 
tlie churches, the solemn ornamenting of the churches both 
witliin and without, the streets, the houses, the roads from all 
the castles and towns festooned with curtains and tapestries 
of silk, covered with flowers, herbs, and green boughs; the inha¬ 
bitants of every condition, of each sex and every age, hasten- 
in»» from all parts to see so great a triumph; the peasants and 
reapers interrupting their labours, suspending at their necks 
their sickles, their mattocks, and their nets, (for it was then 
the time of the harvest,) and hastening in crowds to see in 
irons this Ferrand, whose arms they had but lately feared. . . . 
The whole road was like this until they arrived at Paris. 
The inhabitants of Paris, and especially the multitude of the 
scholars, the clergy, and the i)eople, going before tlic king, 
singing hymns and canticles, testified by their gestures the 
joy which animated their minds; and it did not suflice for 
them to give themselves up to mirth during the day, they con¬ 
tinued their pleasure during the night, and even for seven con¬ 
secutive nights, amidst numerous torches, so that the night 
appeared as brilliant as the day; the scholars, especially, ceased 
not to nrakcsumptuousfcasts,continuallysinginganddancing.”* 

Now, see how Nicholas de Bray describes the entrance of 
Louis VlII. into Paris, and the reception which the town 
gave him after his consecration at Reims:—« 


' OailUumc le Breton, Vie de PhUipe-Augtute, in roy Collection, t li. 
]•. 361. See also his Philippide. twelfth canto. 
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Then shone before the eyes of the prince the venerable 
town, in which were exposed the riches amassed in former 
times by the provident solicitude of his ancestors. The 
splendour of the precious stones rivalled that of the orb ot 
Phoebus; the light marvelled at being outshone by a new 
light; the sun thought that anotlier sun illuminated the earth, 
and complained to see his accustomed splendour eclipsed. 
In the squares, cross-roads, and in the streets, one saw nothin'^ 
but clothes all glittering with gold, and on all sides shone 
silk stuffs. Men laden with years, young people impatient at 
heart; men to whom age had imparted greater gravity, could not 
wait for their purple rolies; men and woinen-servants scattered 
tliemselves through the town, happy to bear on their shoulders 
such rich weights, and thinking they owed no service duty to 
any one, while they amused themselves with seeing all the 
splendid costumes around them. Tliose who liad ifot ornu- 
inents with which to clothe themselves on fetes so solemn, 
paid for the oan of habiu. In all the squares, and in 
e\ery street, a I gave themselves up, in emulation of one an¬ 
other, to each kind of public amusement. The rich did not 
banish the poor from the hall of their festivities; everybody 
spread tliemselves m all places, and eat and drank inconimom 
Ihe temples were ornamented with garlands, the altars sur¬ 
rounded with precious stones: all aromatics united in tlie 
perfume of the incense which arose in clouds. In the 
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Tliese fragments, more than many facts, paint truly what 
royalty was at this epoch, what in6uence it exercised over 
minds, and how, in the common opinion, its power was con¬ 
nected with the improvement of public activity, the progress of 
civilization. This is one of the great results of the reign of 
Philip Augustus. Before him, under Louis le Gros, and 
Louis le Jeune, the general principles, the moral ideas upon 
which royalty rests, had gained vigour; but the fact did 
answer to the right; the royal power was very limited in its 
compass, and very weak in its action. 

Philip Augustus conquered, gave it a large territory, and 
the strength to rule it; and, by that natural law which wills 
that ideas metamorphose themselves into facts, and facts into 
ideas, the material progress of royalty, the result of the moral 
ascendancy which it already possessed, gave to that ascendancy 
more extension and energy. What use did Saint Louis make 
of it? What became of royalty in his hands? 1 lus will be 
the subject of the next leciurc. 
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FOURTEENTH LECTURE. 


Hojali; uiuler the reign of Saint Louis—IiiQueiice of Lis personal chiiracter 
—His conduct ^v^tL regard to the terrilorial extent of the kingdom—llis 
acquisitions—His conduct towards the feudal society—His respect fur 
the rights of the seigneurs—True cbaracterof Lis labours against feudalism 
—Extension of the jndicial power of tLe king—^Progress of legislaliou and 
of pailiamentp^Extenston of tLe legislatire power of the long—Progress 
of the independence of royalty in ecclesiastical affairs—Adniinistralion 
of Louis within Lis domains—Summary 


We have seen royalty again spring up under X^uis le Gros, 
ilie kingdom form itself under Philip Augustus. Wliat did 
Louis with royalty and the kingdom? This is the question 
with which we shall now occupy ourselves. 

Saint Louis began by doubting the legitimacy of what his 
predecessors had done. In order to understand properly the 
political history of his reign, it is necessary first to know the 
man. ^ Rarely has the personal disposition of one man 

exercised so great an influence over the general course of 
things. 

Saint Louis was above all a conscientious man, a man who 

before acting weighed the question to himself of the moral 

good or evil, the question os to whether what he was about 

to do was good or evil in itself, independently of all utility, of 

all consequences. Such men are rarely seen and still more 

remain upon the throne. Truly speaking, there are 

Lardly more than two examples in history; one in antiquity, 

the other in modern times: Marcus Aurelius and Saint Louis. 

Inese ar^ perhaps, the only two princes, who, on every 

occasiou, have formed the first rule of their conduct from 

them moral creeds—Marcus AureUus, a stoic, Saint Louis, 
a t^hristmn. ^ 

R 2 
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^Vhosoever loses sight of this fundamental fact, will form a 
false idea of the events accomplislied under the reign of St. 
Louis, and of the direction which he desired to give to royalty. 
The man alone explains the progress of the institution. 

Independently of the strictness of his conscience, Saint 
Louis was a man of great activity, of an activity not only 
warlike, chivalric, but political, intellectual even. He thouglit 
of many things, was strongly preoccupied with the state of his 
country, with the condition of men, required regularity, reform¬ 
ation; he concerned himself about evil wherever he saw it, 
and everywhere wished to give a remedy. The need of acting, 
and of acting well, equally possessed him. What more is ne¬ 
cessary to ensure the influence of a prince, and to give to him 
a large share in the most general results? 

Swayed by his moral exactitude, he began, as I have just 
.said, by doubting the legitimacy of what his predecessors had 
done, especially the legitimacy of the conquests of Philip 
Augustus. Those provinces, formerly the property of the 
king of England, and which Philip Augustus had joined to 
his throne by way of confiscation, that confiscation, and the 
circumstances which attended it; the continued claims of the 
English prince; all this weighed upon the conscience of Saint 
Louis. This is not a conclusion simply drawn from his con¬ 
duct; the fact is formally attested by the contemporaneous 
<dironiclers. I read in the Annulcs of tlie reign of Saint 
Louis, by Guillaume de Nangis: 

“ His conscience smote him for the land of Normandy, 
and for other lands which he held, which the king of 
France, his ancestor, had taken away, by the judgment 
of his peers, from king John of England, called Lack- 
land, who was father of this Henry, king of England.” 

He essayed at peace with his whole power; so that, in 
1259, after lengthened negociations, he concluded a treaty 
with the king of England, Henry III., by which he gave 
np to him, Limousin, Perigord, Quercy, Agenois, and that 
part of Saintonge lying between Charente and Aquitaine. 
Henry on his side renounced all pretensions to Normandy, 
Slaine, Touraine, and Poitou, and did homage to Loui.s as 
duke of Aquitaine.* 

1 Annates du Riipte de Saint Louis, by CuillRume de Nangis, p. *443, 
fc^lio v(iitiou of ITOia 
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TIjc con&cienoft of Saint Louis was then tranquil, and he 
considered hiniaelf the legitimate possessor of the conquests 
which he kept; but everyone was not so particular, 

“ At which peace many of his council were angry, and said 
to him thus: ‘ Sire, we marvel much that you should give 
to the king of Kngland so large a portion of the land which 
you and your predecessor have acquired from him and his 
predecessors, kings of England, by reason of their misdeeds. 
It seems to us that if you consider yourself not entitled to 
tliese territories, you render not enough to the king of 
England, unless you render to him all the land which 3 'ou 
and your predecessor acquired from him; and if you consider 
that you Jiave right to hold them at all, it seems to us that 
you do damage to your crown by restoring that wliich you 
have restored.* Whereunto the holy king tlius replied: * My 
lords, I know that the predecessors of the king of England 
justly lost these lands, and that which I give I do not give 
because 1 am bound to him or to his heirs to do so, but to 
create love between my children and his, who arc cousins 
German; and it seems to me that tlmt which I give him is 
well employed, since that he who was not my man has now 
become so.’ 

The reasons of Saint Louis did not convince every one. 
The provinces which thus came under the English rule, com- 
))lained bitterly; and this anger lasted so long, that we read 
in a manuscript chronicle of the time of Charles VI.. 
with regard to this treaty of 1259 between Louis IX. and 
Henry III.: 

At wliich peace the Porigordians and their neighbours 
were so indignant, tliat they never liked the king afterwards, 
mid for that reason, even to the present day in the borders of 
Perigord, Qucrcy and other places, although Saint Louis is 
canonized by the cTiurch, they regard him not as a saint, and 
do not keep his festival as is done in other parts of France.*’^ 
rvotwithstunding the disapprobation thus manifested both 
by politicians and by the people. Saint Louis adhered to his 
scruples and to his maxims. He had not deemed it just to 
retain, without due compensation to the parties, that which 

» ^inTiUe, Hist. * 5’atnl Louh, p. lia, ed. of 1701 

VbtenyUtons c. Afpiinrd sur edilion of Du Conge, p. 37J 
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he did not regard as having been legitimately obtained; and 
neither by force nor fraud did be attempt any new acquisi* 
tion. Instead of seeking to profit by the dissensions which 
jirose within and around his states, he assiduously applied 
Idmself to allay them, and to prevent their resulting in 
ill consequences, 

“ He was,” says Joinville, “ever laboriously intent upon 
making peace between his subjects, and more especially be¬ 
tween the great men about, and the princes of the kingdom.”* 

And elsewhere; 

“ Touching the foreigners whose quarrels tlie king had 
appeased, some of his council said that he did ill not to allow 
them to continue their warfare; for were he to let them 
■ mutually impoverish one another, they would not be in so 
favourable a position for attacking him. Whereunto the 
king replied, that they said not well: ‘for if the neighbouring 
princes see that I allow them to make war on one another 
without remonstrance, they may take counsel together, and 
say, it is the king’s maliciousness that induces him to let us 
go on fighting; it would thus happen that by the hatred they 
would have for me, they would come and attack me, whereby 
1 might very well be lost, not to speak of the hatred of God, 
who says: ‘ blessed are the peacemakers.’ 

Well, notwithstanding this reserve, notwithstanding this 
scrupulous aTUi{)athy to conquest, properly so called, Saint 
Louis is one of those princes who most efficaciously laboured 
to extend the kingdom of France. While he ever refused to 
avail himself of violence and fraud, he was vigilantly atten¬ 
tive never to lose an opportunity of concluding advantageous 
treaties, and of acquiring by fair means additional territory. 
He thus annexed to the kingdom, either through his 
mother, the queen Blanche, or by his own means, and some¬ 
times for a pecuniary consideration, sometimes by disherison, 
sometimes by other measures; 

1 . In 1229, the domains of the count do Toulouse on the 
right bank of the Rhone, namely—the duchy of Narbonne, 
tlie counties of Beziers, Agde, Maguclone, Niines, Uzes, and 
Viviers; a part of the country of Toulouse; half of the 
country of Alby, the viscounty of Gevaudan, and the claims 


* Joinville, p. 143. 


« Ibid., U-L 
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of the count of Toulouse, over the ancient counties of Velav, 
Gevaudan, and Lodeve. 

2. In 1234, the fiefs and jurisdiction of the counties of 
Chartres, Blois et Sancerre and the viscountj of Chateaudun. 

3. In 1239, the county of Macon; 

4. In 1257, the county of Perche; 

5. In 1262, the counties of Arles, Forcalquicr, Foir, and 
Cuhors; and at various periods, several towns with their 
districts, which would take up too much time to detail. 

This you perceive w’as, in a territorial point of view, not 
a fruitless reign; and notwithstanding the entire difference of 
the means employed, the work of Philip Augustus found in 
Saint Louis a skilful and successful continuator. 

What political changes were introduced by his influence ♦ 
into the kingdom thus extended? What did he for royalty? 

I will say nothing to you about the state of weakness 
into which it seemed fallen at the period of his accession. A 
minority was for the powerful vassals an excellent occasion 
of self-aggrandizement, for asserting their independence, and 
for escaping awhile that supremacy of the crown which 
Philip Augustus had begun to make them sensible of. Such 
a movement as this appears throughout the tliirteenth cen¬ 
tury, at the opening of each new reign. The ability of 
queen Blanche, and some fortunate circumstances, prevented 
Saint Louis from experiencing any very enduring conse¬ 
quences from this movement in his instance; and when he 
himself began to reign, he found royalty once more in very 
nearly the same position in which Philip Augustus had 
left it. 


Thoroughly to appreciate what it became in the hands of 
Saint Louis, it is necessary to consider, on the one hand, his 
relations with the feudal society, his conduct towards the 
possessors of fiefs, great and small, with whom he had to do; 
on the other, his administration of the interior of his do- 
mams, his conduct towards his subjects peculiarly so called. 

The relations of Saint Louis with feudalism have been 
presented under two very difierent aspects; there have been 
attributed to him two wholly contradictory designs* Accord* 
ing to some writers, far from labouring as his predecessors 
had done to abolish feudalism, and to usurp, for the benefit 
ot the crown, tbe rights of the seigneurs, be fully accepted 
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the feudal society, its principles and its rights, and applied 
all his efforts to regulate it, to constitute it, to give it a fixed 
form, a legal existence. The other class of writers will have 
it that Saint Louis had no other thought, during the wholo 
course of his reign, but that of destroying feudalism, that ho 
incessantly struggled against it, and systematically laboured 
to invade the right of the possessors of fiefs, and to raise 
royalty upon their ruins, sole and absolute. 

And accordingly as the W'riters liave been friends or 
enemies of feudalism, they have admired and celebrated Saint 
Louis for the one or for the other of these his alleged pur* 
poses. 

In our opinion, neither purpose can be really attributed to 
him: both are equally repugnant to the facts, carefully con- 
sidered and presented in their real aspect. 

That Saint Louis, more so than any other king of France, 
spontaneously respected the rights of the possessors of fiefs, 
and regulated his conduct according to the maxims generally 
adopted by the vassals around him, cannot be doubted. I have 
already had occasion to show you the right of resistance, 
even to the extent of making war upon the king himself, 
formally recognised and sanctioned in his Eiablissemens. It 
were difficult to render more marked homage to the prin¬ 
ciples of feudal society; and this homage frequently recurs 
in the monuments of Saint Louis. He had evidently an 
exalted idea of the reciprocal rights and duties of vassals 
and suzerains, and admitted that, on a variety of occasions, 
they were entitled to prevail over the pretensions of tho 
king. 

And it was not merely in theory that he recognised these 
rights; in practice, also, he scrupulously respected them, 
even when he was the sufferer by their exercise. In 1242, 
he took by storm the castle of Fontenay, afterwards called 
L’Abattu, in Poitou, belonging to the count de la Marche, 
and which had been for a long time defended by a bastard of 
the count’s, ‘‘forty-one knights, eighty sergeants, and a body 
of common soldiers under them.” He was advised to put 
all the prisoners to death, as a punishment for their obsti¬ 
nacy, and the losses which they had occasicned him, but he 
refused- “ No,” said he, “ the leader could not be to blomc^ 
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for that he acted in obedience to his father, nor the others in 
serving their seigneur.” ‘ 

There is in these few words more than one impulse of 
generosity; and there is, what is still rarer, the formal re¬ 
cognition of the right of his enemies. In refusing to punish 
them, Saint Louis believed he was doing, not an act of cle¬ 
mency, but an act of justice. 

The right of resistance was not the only i-ight which Saint 
Louis recognised in his barons, and carefully respected. It 
is only necessary to run your eye over the ordinances of his 
which remain, to be convinced that he almost always con¬ 
sulted them whenever their domains w’cre at all in question, 
and that he frequently summoned them to take part in the 
measures of his government. 

Thus, the ordinance of 1228, respecting the heretics of 
Languedoc, is rendered with the advice of our great men and 
priidhommes? 

That of 1230, concerning the Jews, with the common co//n- 
sel of our barons.^ 

That of 1246, concerning levies and redemptions in Anjou 
and Maine, runs thus: 

“ We make known that some people having doubts as to the 
custom in force with respect to bail and redemption in 
the counties of Anjou and Maine, we, wishing to know the 
Irutli, and make sure that which was doubtful, having called 
around us, at Orleans, the barons and great men of the said 
countic-s and having held attentive counsel with them, have 
learned, by their common counsel, what is the said custom, 
namely, 8cc.” * 

We read in the preamble of the EfaUissemens: 

“ And these establishments were made by the great council 
of wise men, and good priests.” * 

l lie following fact is not of precisely the same description; 
for it is no longer barons, the possessors of fiefs, but simple 
burghers, who are concerned. An ordinance of 1262, con¬ 
cerning money, ends with the following words: 

** Phis ordinance was made at Chartres, in the year 1262, 


* Matthew Paris, p. »>1. Onilleame de Nangis, p. 183. 

* ntateildes Or<innnnn<tt, t. i. p. 61. « JM4. p. .'i3 

MWil.. p. 58. » 107. 
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nbout the middle of Lent; and to mate it there were prescef 
the undermentioned freemen: Clement of Visiliac (Vezelai:) 
John, called le Roide, John Hermann, citizen of Paris; 
Nicholas du Chatel, G^rin Fernet, Jacques Fris, burghers 
of Provence; John de Lony, Stephen Morin, citizens of 
Orleans; Evrard Maleri, John Pavergin, citizens of Sens; 
Robaille du Cloitre, Pierre des Monceauic, citizens of Laon.”‘ 

Is not this a remarkable example of the care taken 
bj Saint Louis, when he made use of the legislative power, 
to seek the advice and the adhesion of all those from whom 
be might expect good counsel, or who had any direct interest 
in the measures in question. 

Here is another proof of the respect of Saint Louis 
for the feudal principles and rights. In 1248, says Join- 
ville^: 

“’The king cited his barons to Paris, and made them take 
oath that his children should receive faith and loyalty, if 
anything happened to him on the way. He cited me; but I 
would not make oath, for 1 was not his man.”^ 

And the king saw no harm in one who was not his man 
refusing to take the oath, and Joinvillc was not the less his 
friend. 

Can it be said that the prince who observes such conduct, and 
such language, had systematically undertaken the destruction 
of the feudal society, and neglected no occasion of abolishing or 
invading the rights of the possessors of fiefs, for the benefit 
of royalty? 

Or is it any more true that he accepted feudalism entire, 
and was not occupied in giving it that regularity, that 
general and legal organization which it had always wanted? 
I do not think so. 

It will be recollected that in examining feudal society in 
itself, and particularly in its judicial organization, we found 
tliat it had never been able to arrive at true institutions, that 
no regular, peaceful administration of justice bad been 
established in it; and that, sometimes under the form 
of private war, sometimes under that of the judicial duel, 
recourse to force was the true jurisdiction of feudal society 


' lUcueil d^t Ordonnanc€Sf p. 
9 JoinviUe^ p* edit* of 
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To him who penetrates somewhat deeper into its nature, the 
private war and judicial combat were not, as you have scon, 
simple facts inherent in the brutality of manners; they were 
the natural means of ending differences, the only means 
in accordance with the predominant principles and tlic 
social state. 

Private wars and judicial combats were therefore the 
proper institutions, the two essential bases of feudalism. 
Now, these are precisely the two facts which Saint Louis 
attacked the most energetically. We have two ordinanci s 
of his upon this subject, which I shall quote entire; be¬ 
cause they are perhaps the two most important legislative 
acts of his reign, and clearly show its tendency. 

The first institutes that truce which was called QuararUaine 
flu Roi, We find some trace of it before Saint Louis: wo 
read in the Coutume de Beauvaisis : 

“ A very ill custom of warfare used to be prevalent in the 
kingdom of France; when any person had killed, or maimed, 
or severely beaten another, he to whom the injury bad been 
done, or his friends, if he were dead, looked to revenge him¬ 
self on the relations of the offender, though they lived at 
however great a distance, and knew nothing whatever of the 
matter; and thereupon they went in search of them, by night 
or day, and soon as they had found one of them, killed him, 
or maimed him, or beat him, without any warning or putting 
him on his guard, though he knew nothing of the misdeed 
that the person of his lineage had committed. In consequence 
of the great evils which rose from this custom, the good king 
Philip made an ordinance that when any wrong had been 
done, they who were present at the wrong doing should hold 
themselves on their guard, without further notice, and that 
there should be no truce for them until so settled by justice, 
or by the intervention of friends; but all the kinsmen of both 
sid^ who were not present at the fact have by this regulation 
ot the king forty days’ truce, after which forty days they are 

That is to say, that no one can attack the relations of one 
ol the parties, nor commit any depredation in their lands, 
nor do them any harm, for forty days from the breaking 

Beaumanoir, CoutuvM d< ^^atiraifis, o. 60, p. 800. 
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out of the quarrel, and until they may be looked upon ae 
liuving knowledge ol it, and are put upon their guard. 

Although it has often been disputed, it is, in nay opinion. 
Philip Augustus whom Beaumanoir means by these words, tht 
good king Philips and consequently it is to him that the first in¬ 
vention of the “ quarantaine of the king” should be attributed. 
But it succeeded ill, and Saint Louis felt the need of again 
prescribing it in much more formal terms. His ordinance 
to this effect is given entire in an ordinance of king John, 
given the 9th of April, 13o3, of which the following is the 
text:— 

“ At this same time, by ordinances of happy memory, St. 
Louis of France, our royal predecessor, during hisown life-time, 
established and ordered that whenever any discords, quarrels, 
or skirmish took place between subjects of this kingdom, in 
ambush or otherwise, and death, mutilation, or other injury 
befel in consequence, as often happened, the relations of those 
engaged in the said skirmish should remain at peace for 
forty continuous days from the said skirmish, except only 
those persons who actually took part in it; which latter per¬ 
sons, for tliat their misdeed might be taken and arrested, as 
well during the said forty days as after, and might be confined in 
the prisons of the justiciaries in whose jurisdiction the offence 
was committed, until justice w’ere done in their case, accord¬ 
ing to the law; and if within the term of forty days aforesaid, 
any of the kinsmen of either of the principal parties engaged, 
should assail or maltreat any of the kinsmen of the other 
])arty, to take vengeance upon them, except the principal 
malefactors aforesaid, who might be pursued at once, the 
persons so offending, as infringers of the royal statutes and 
ordinances, shall be punished by the judge in whose juris¬ 
diction they shall commit the said offence, or by the judge of 
tlie place where they shall be taken; which ordinances, in 
various parts of our kingdom, and not without reason, are 
still firmly observed for the public good, the safety of the 
country, and the protection of the inhabitants of our said 
kingdom.”* 

Such a truce was doubtless a strong barrier against and a 
great restriction to private wars. Saint Louis made it 
constant business to secure its observance. 

• /Irciii-il ties Ordonnancet, t. i. p. riQ—08 
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He at the same time attacked judicial duels; but here his 
task was far greater. The judicial duel was, even still more 
than private warfare, a regular institution, deeply and widely 
rooted in feudal society. The possessors of liefs, great and 
small, adhered tenaciously to it, as to a custom, a right. The 
attempt to interdict it all at once througliout tlie kingdom, 
wasimpracticable; thegreatbaronswould instantly liavc denied 
the right of the king thus to change the institutions and 
5 >ractices of their domains. Accordingly, Saint Louis con¬ 
tented himself with formally suppressing the judicial duel in 
the royal domains. His ordinance on the subject ran thus: 

“ We prohibit all private battles tliroughout our domains; 
whatever riglit of claim, and answer thereto, whatever peaceful 
modes of settling disputes have been in force hitherto, we 
fully continue; but battles we forbid; instead of them we 
enjoin proof by witnesses, and further, whatever other just 
and peaceful proofs have been licretofore admitted in courts 
secular. 


“ We command that if any one seek to accuse another of 
murder, he be heard. When he demand to make his charge, 
the officer shall say to him; * If you wish to enter an accu¬ 
sation of murder, you shall be beard, but witli this under¬ 
standing, that if you fail in your proof, you subject yourself 
to the penalty your adversary would endure were he found 
guilty. And be sure you shall not have trial by battle; you 
must make good your charge by witnesses, as best you may, 
and shall have all just aid in doing so; no proof licretofon* 
received in courts secular shall be refused you, except the 
proot by battle; and understand that your adversary shall 
nave tull liberty to disprove your witnesses, if he can.* 

“ who sought to make accusation, having heard 

pursue his plaint, he 
shall be allowed to withdraw it without damage. If, on the 

prosecute it. he shall do so aftefthe custom of 
the country, and after such custom in like manner have justice 
administered unto him. And when the case cZls tTtlZ 
point at which battle would have taken place, had proof by 

aSLndatfh. P>-oved by witnesses; and the witnesses shaU 
to pay. ^ expense of him who requires them, if he is ubl« 
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“ And if the defendant has any reason to allege why tha 
^vitnesse3 brought against him ought not to be heard, he shah 
he at liberty to state his reasons, and if they are found good 
nnd valid, the witnesses shall not be heard; if the reasons, 
< <>ntroverted by the other party, be found inadequate, then 
tlie witnesses on both sides shall be heard, and judgment 
>liall be given according to the evidence, aftei it has been 
read to the parties. 

“ And if it should happen tliat after the said r(!ading the 
party against wliom the witnesses have appeared should de¬ 
clare himself to have legitimate exception to what they have 
stated, they shall be examined again; and after tliis judgment 
shall be given. Such shall be the rule, in all disputes touch¬ 
ing treason, rapine, arson, theft, and all crimes imperilling 
life or limb. 

“ In all the aforesaid cases, wlien any one is accused before 
any of our bailiffs, he shall inquire into the matter up to the 
point when proof is to be taken; and then he shall report the 
question to us, and leave it to us to liear the evidence; and 
send such witnesses as are fitting, and we will take counsel 
thereupon with those who are duly called upon to assist at 
the judgment. 

“ In disputes arising out of serfage, he who claims a man 
as his serf shall make his demand, and pursue it as hereto¬ 
fore up to the point of battle. Then, instead of battle, he 
sliall prove his case by witnesses, or documents, or other 
good and legal proofs, such as have been accustomed to be 
admitted in courts secular. All we prohibit is the trial by 
battle; that which used to be tried by battle, shall now be 
made matter of testimony. And if the plaintiff fails in liie 
proof, he shall be fined at the discretion of the seigneur. 

“ If any one charge his seigneur with deffaute de droitj the 
default must be proved, not by battle, but by witnesses. If 
it be not proved, the plaintiff shall pay a fine, according to 
the custom of the country; if it be proved, the seigneur shall 
do him right, and pay him or restore to him his due. 

“ In cases of disputed serfage, and when a man appeals 
against his seigneur, for deffaute de droit^ if, after the evidence 
has been read, he who is proceeded against claims to say any¬ 
thing excepting to the witnesses, he shall be heard. 

Whoever is found guilty of perjury in any of these ca.'^ca, 
sliiiU be punished by the hand of justice* 
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“ And these battles we prohibit in our domains lor all time 
to come, retaining all our other customs of the said domains, 
heretofore in force, but so that we may prohibit or discon¬ 
tinue any of these should we think, fit to do so/’* 

The solicitude with which the king repeats, at the close of 
tiie ordinance, the intimation given in the outset, that it is in 
/its own domains that he suppresses the trial by battle, is a 
clear proof that more extended pretensions on his part would 
not have been admitted. 

Hut that which Saint Louis could not absolutely order, he 
endeavoured to effect hy his example and personal influence. 
He negotiated with his grand vassals, and induced several of 
them to abolish the judicial duel in their domains. This 
practice, so deeply rooted in feudal manners, still continued, 
it is true, to subsist for a long time after this, and we come 
upon more than trace of it at later periods, but it doubtless 
received a powerful shock from the ordinance of Saint Louis. 

Thus, while respecting the rights of the possessors of fiefs, 
while adopting many of the maxims of feudal society. Saint 
Louis assailed its two fundamental supports, its most charac¬ 
teristic institutions. Kot that he had conceived any general 
and systematic project against feudalism; but the judicial 
duel and private wars were not, in his view, consistent witli 
u regular and Christian society; tliey were manifestly relics 
..f the ancient b.arbarism, of that state of individual indepen¬ 
dence and warfare which has been so habitually designated 
the state of nature: now, the reason and tlic virtue of Saint 
Louis botli revolted against this condition of things; and in 
combating it, his sole idea was the suppression of disorder 
the institution of peace for war, of justice for brute force, of 
-society, in a word, for barbarism. 

But this fact alone accomplished a change highly to the 
advantage of the crown. Throughout aU the king’s domains, 
the vassals, the burghers, the free or demi-free men, instead 
of having recourse as theretofore, to the wager of battle for 
the decision of their disputes, were now obliged to refer their 
quarrels to the king s judges, his bailiffs, provosts, and so 
lorlh. Bojml jurisdiction thus took the place of individual 
lorce; its officers decided by their sentence questions which 

£€cue%i dts Ov4of^iance9^ i. oG 
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before were settled by the champions on either side. Had 
this been the only point achieved, it would assuredly have 
been an immense step taken in the judicial power of royalty. 

But it was not the only point achieved: Saint Louis effect¬ 
ed many others, which I shall here merely indicate to you, 
AVhen we come specially to examine the great legislative 
monuments of the feudal epoch, among others the etablisse- 
mens of this monarch, we shall see what changes were ope* 
rat(Ml ill the various jurisdictions, and how those powers 
wliich had appertained to the feudal courts were progres¬ 
sively transferred to the courts of the king. Two facts, the 
introduction, or rather the considerable extension of the 
cas rotjaume and of the appels^ were the decisive instrument 
of this revolution. By the operation of the cas royaux — 
that is to say, the cases in which the king alone had tlie right 
of judgment, his officers, parliaments, or bailiffs, restricted 
the feudal courts within narrower and narrower limits. By 
the operation of the appeals, which greatly aided the con¬ 
fusion of sovereignty and royalty, they made these courts 
subordinate to the royal power. Thus feudal jurisdiction 
witnessed the decline at once; I, of its true and natural in¬ 
stitutions, judicial combat, and private warfare; 2, of its 
extent; 3, of its independence; and it soon found itself 
under the necessity of recognising in the judicial power of the 
crown, a conqueror and a master. 

JMuch the same thing took place with reference to legis¬ 
lative power. We read in the chronicle of Beauvaisis: 

“Kings are supreme sovereigns, and have of right the 
general guardianship of tlie kingdom; wherefore they may 
make such ordinances as tliey think fit for the common advan¬ 
tage; and what they establish must be observed.”* 

Had this maxim been received as a general and ab¬ 
solute rule, it must at once have destroyed the legislative 
independence of the proprietors of fiefs, fbr it was nothing 
less than the clear and unqualified recognition of the general 
legislative power of the king, and of the king alone. But 
practically, no such sovereignty was attributed to him; and, 
as you have just seen. Saint Louis, for the most part, mad© 
It a point in legislation to summon to his counsels the 


^ Crotume de fieAUTiU3]9| c* p* 
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barons, oi'ollicrs of his subjects, who were* Jircctly interested 
in the matter. Yet it is quite certain that the legislative 
sovereignty of’ the king was gaining ground at this time. 
To be convinced of this, we need only glance at the; ordi¬ 
nances rendered by Saint Louis in the course of bis rei"n 
from 1226 to 1270. Of these the Louvre colh*ctioii cor 
lains or mentions fifty, which I have thus classified: 

20 on subjects of piivatc interest, local privileffcs, paiisli 
mailers, &c. * © » i 

4 on the dew.^ and their position in the kingdom. 

24 of political feudal penal legislation, viz.: 

1. In 1235, an ordinance touching the relief or 

redemption of fiefs. 

2. In 1240 an ordinance toucliing private wars, 

called la quarantaine du roi.” 

3. In 1246, an oidinaiiee touching the leasing and 

A 1 *n Anjou and i\Iaine. 

4 In 1248, letters, whereby the kmg, on his depar¬ 
ture for the crusades, confers the regency on the 
queen mother. ^ 

5. In 1250, letters, touching the regulation uf Lan¬ 
guedoc. ® 

^ n„!m e'’ ‘“-Citing tl,e reli.rn.ation of 

7 10 1254 fu«h ‘“’'J 1—g-vd«il. 

8 In -fd-nance on tl.e aan.e aoljeet. 

the ldn^dor°“, n ‘‘"P-'-' entent of 

the kingdom, and on the administration of jus- 

’■ ... 

10. In 1256, ordinance touching the el>cti. i. .f 

^gullet’ '“g-lHtions for L,„. 

14 In 'lie”]' - the Judicial duel. 

15. In 1262, ordinance on the coinage 

VOL. Ill, o ^ 
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16. In 1263, uidiiianet.* on tlic reireat at IMnl Au- 

deiner. 

17. In 1265, ordinance on the circulation of Engli^li 

money. 

18. In 1265, on the coinage. 

19. In 1268, ordinance on ecclesiastical election, 

20. In 1268, ordinance against blasphemers. 

21. In 1269, ordinance respecting tithes. 

22. In 1269, letters to the two regents of the king 

dom during his last crusade. 

23. In 1269, ordinance respecting tithe.s. 

21. In 1269, ordinance against blasphemers. 

2 niiscellaneous. 

In this table I have not included either the JCatuhUsse- 
ynrns of Saint Louis, or the Establissemeiis de$ Metiers de 
Paris, his two greatest legislative labours; and yet, in the 
simple series of legislative acts I have enumerated, wh<» would 
not recognise a character of sovereignty which has not been 
exhibited in tlie preceding reigns? The fact alone that the 
acts relating to matters of general ijiterest are far more 
numerous there than those which have reference to local or 
private interests, this fact alone, I say, clearly shows the 
immense progress of the legislative power ot royalty. 

The same progress becomes visible under tiie reign of 
Saint Louis, in what concerns ecclesiastical affairs. I shall 
at pre.sent merely speak of it in passing. When we treat of 
the history of religious society during the feudal period, we 
.-hall sec what then were its relations with the civil autho¬ 
rity, and how they were succc.-.-^ively modified. It is only 
necessary to call to mind that famous ordinance of .Saint 
Louis, called la Pragmatiqiie, by uhich he so po.sitively 
affirmed and maintained the independence and the privileges 
both of his crown and of the national church, in their relation 
with papacy. It has been printed so often lliat I shall 
dispense with quoting it here. And it must not be supposed 
that this ordinance was an isolated act, an insignificant pro¬ 
test on the part of Saint Louis. In the habitual conduct 
of affairs, this, the most pious of kings, the ouly one of his 
race who obtained the honours of canonization, acted effec¬ 
tively and consUntly according to the principles laid down in 
'he Prnamntiqae^ and allowed no eccle.siastical influence ^ 
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tnvade, or even to direct liis ‘jovurnrnent. 'I'Jje t'ollouin'' 
fact, related by Joinville, will prevent all doubt upon tlu^ 
subject: 

Archbishop Guy, of Auxerrc, spoke for all the prelates of 
the kingdom of France:—“ Sire, the archbishoj) and bishops 
here present, liavc charged me say to you that Christianity 
becomes deteriorated and falls away in your hands; and will 
fall away still more, unless you take counsel so that no one 
may have further cause to fear. We require you, sire, to 
command your bailiffs and sergeants to compel such as have 
been excommunicated a year and a day, to give satisfaction 
to the church;” and the king answered them that he would 
readily command his bailiffs and sergeants to take nieasuics 
against the excommunicated as required, on condition of his 
being first made acquainted with the particulars of the case, 
so tluit he might know whether tlie sentence were a just one. 
To which, after consulting with one another, they replied, 
that they considered they were not called upon to *dve hini 
cognisance of matters connected with religion. Thereupon 
the king replied, that if they would not give him cognisance 
of these matters, neither would he command his sergeants to 
compel the excommunicated, riglit or wrong, to submit them- 
selves to the church; “ for if I were to do sol should act 
against God and against justice; and I will give von an 
example of this. Ihe bishop of Brittany held the count of 

excommunication, and yet 

l himself to the bishops in the first 

year, 1 should have done wrong.”* 

Such was the government ol' Saint Louis in its ..cner il 

Let’us now Ml eliureh. 

and administetXat his CwiTl 

‘’■'<''>“"<^<^3 Of his for the reform of that in- 

of DecembeJ; '"sH h;'\'h!r^tighr„ri°!e5^ 
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Huah>c il article by article; its character deserves to l>f: 
thoroughly known. 

In articles 1—8, llio king imposes on his sencsclials, 
bailiifs, prov{»sts, magistrates, viscounts, mayors, foresters, 
sergeants, and other officers, high and subalterns, an oath to 
make or receive no present, to administer justice without 
regard to persons; and then he enumerates a number ol 
abuses and frauds which have introduced themselves into 
the administration, and which he desires to prevent. Hit 
eighth article runs thus:— 

“ And in order that this oatli may be the more firmly 
adiiered to, we will tliat it be taken in full court, before all 
clerks and laymen; so that, having sworn it before us, he 
mu^ hesitate to incur the crime of perjury, not only for fear 
of God and of us, but for shame of the people.” 

This appeal to publicity is a remarkable circumstance, and 
indicates a firm design to ensure the elHcacy of regulations, 
often in themselves illusive. 

Articles 9—12 interdict public games, evil places, and 
blaspheniies: regulate the police of taverns and of all places 

where the inferior population meet. 

Articles 13—15 forbid all superior officers of the king, 
bailiffs, seneschals, or others, to purchase moveables, to give 
their children in marriage, to procure them benefices, or 
to make them enter monasteries, in places where they cxei- 

eise their office. ■ i 

Articles 16_2 1 are directed again>t a number of abuses 

detailed, such as the sale of offices without the permission of 

tlie king, too great a number of sergeants, excessive lines, the 

intercepting the free transport of gi'uin, &c. 

Article 25 runs thus:— 

“ We will that all our seneschals, bailiffs, and other 
oflicer.-, after they have quitted their offices, remain for foi t v 
days’ space in the districts which they have administeied, 
either in person or by deputy, so that they may appeal 
before the new seneschals, bailiffs, or other official commis¬ 
sioners, tc answer any who may have complaint against 

them.” , , . 

Is not thi.s a real n!sponsibility imposed upon the adrninis- 

frator.s? a responsibility in itself, an^I perhaps tlio 

only one was iIm'h 
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Lastly, by the 26th article, the king re5er% cs to himself 
tiie right of aineiuling his ordiniuiee, according us he sh.ill 
learn t^ie state of the people and the conduct of his ofMcers.* 
In order to learn this he took a measure whicli lias becn^ 
too little remarked: he re-established the missi doniimci Oi 
Charlemagne. We read in the Vie de Saint Louis, by the 
confessor of queen Marguerite his wife: 

“ The blessed king hearing many times that his bailiffs and 
provosts wronged the people of his land, eillier by iniquitous 
judgments, or by tyrannically depriving them of their goods, 
appointed certain commissioners from time to time, either 
minorite brothers and preachers, or secular priests, or occasion¬ 
ally knights, to inquire into the conduct ol' the various bailiffs 
and provosts and sergeants throughout the kingdom; and he 
gave the said commissioners power, whenever they found that 
goods had been wrongfully taken from any person by the said 
bailiffs or other officers, forthwith to restore the goods, and 
to dismiss the wrong-doing provosts or other olHcers.”'^ 

Indeed, in the history of Saint Louis, we find many inspec¬ 
tions of this kind, and from which practical results accrued. A 
bailiff of Amiens, among others, in consequence of n similar 
Inspection, was deprived of his office, and forced to give up 
nil that he had taken from the people. 


Upon the state and administration of the provostship of 
Paris in particular, Joinville has given us details which sliow 
that the refunning activity of JSuint Louis was everywhere 
and truly efficacious; I will place these details before you. 

“ The provostry of Paris was at that time sold to the 
citizens of Paris or to anyone who chose to purchase it; 
whence it happened that the persons who had bouglu it so 
supported their sons and nephews in their outrages, iliat the 
young men went on offending without fear, having full con¬ 
fidence in their relations and in their friends who stood by 
them. Whence the lower people came to be grievously 
oppressed, having no means of obtaining redress for the 
injuries of the rich, who by great gifts and presents gained 

over the provosts.Ky which great injuries and 

spoliation committed in that provostry, the common people 


* JierueU dts Ordonnances, t. i. p. 79—till. 

* I rf/* ^ahii Louh, by the cenfessov of niu.-en Marcurn'.e, t.. :>87, edit 
t/6I. 
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were deterred from remaining iu the king’s land, and went 
to live in other provostries and lordships, whereby the king’s 
land became so depopulated of the move creditable common 
people, that when he held his pleas there were not more than 
ten or twelve persons who attended them. All this while 
Paris and its suburbs were full of malefactors and thieves, 
wlio daily and nightly scoured the country around. The 
king, who was earnestly desirous that the common people 
should Inive full j)rotection, diligently inquired into the truth, 
and tliereupon commanded that the provostry of Paris should 
never again be sold, but be given to trusty and worthy per¬ 
sons who should recei\ e good w'ages for the tli.xdiaige of its 
duties; all the evil customs by which the people had been 
aggrieved he put down, and sent commissioners throughout the ’ 
kingdom to do good and rigid justice, not sparing the rich 
man more than the poor. I'he first provost so appointed was 
.Stephen Boileau, who so well executed his charge that no 
malefactor, robber, or murderer could remain in Paris without 
being hanged or thrown into prison; neither kinsman nor 
friends, nor gold nor silver, could save the ill-doer from 
punishment. Tlie king so improved tlie condition of his land 
that the people came tliere for the sake of the inflexible jus¬ 
tice which he administered. The population thus increased 
to such an extent tliat rents and redemptions and reliefs of 
lands and other property produced twice as much us before 
the king took tlie matter in hand.' 

Steplicn Boileau was the prineipal author of one of ll»e 
great legislative works of Saint Louis, the JClablussemeuts des 
lOorps et Metiers of the town of Paris. Tliis curious document, 
still in manuscript in the king’s libnuy, gives the enumera¬ 
tion and internal regulations of all tlie industrial corporations 
which then existed at Paris, regulations of which the largest 
portion were the w^ork of Steplien Boileau himself. 

Such was the administration of Saint Louis in the interior 
of his domains. You clearly see that tliere, as in his rela¬ 
tions with the possessors of fiefs, was nothing systematic, 
nothing which seemed to have a general principle for a 
starting point, ,nnd which tended towards a sole, long pre- 
ruedituted .'iid. Il»' undrricM*k m-itlMT to i-onslitnte, nor to 


' JoiuTille. p. 1 to. 
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ibolisb laudalisro. Despite the strictness of his conscience 
and thi influence of his devotion, there was, in liis praclicnl 
life, a remarkably sensible and free spirit, which saw things 
•is they were, and gave them the remedy wliich they needed, 
without troubling himself as to whether they were eonlorin- 
able with such or such general view, whether tlu'V led to 
sucli or sucli distant consequence. He went to tin* actual 
pressing fact; he respected right wherever he rccogni.stal it; 
init wlien behind right, he saw an evil he ilirectly attacked it, 
not in order to use that attack as a means of invading the. 
right, but really to suppress the evil itself. I repeat; a firm 
good sense, an extreme equity, a good mural intention, the 
taste for order, llie de.sire for the eoinmon weal, witlnnii 
systematic design, without forethought, without politieal eoin- 
binalion, properly so called, is the true character of the 
government of Saint Louis; it was hence that fendniisni 
was greatly weakened under his reign, and royalty in progress. 

In our next lecture we shall see what it became after 
Saint Louis, especially under the reign of Philip le Bel ami 
his three sons, to ihe end of the feudal epocli, properly so 
sailed. 
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Slate- of royiiliy after the reign of Saiot Louis—lu right it was ueilher ab¬ 
solute nor limiieJ—In fact, incessantly combated, and yet far supe 
rior to every other power—Its tendency to absolute power—Thin 
tendency apjieared tinder Philip le Bel—Influence of the personal cha¬ 
racter of Philip le Bel—Various kinds of despotism—Progress of abso¬ 
lute power in the legislation—Examination of the ordimnices of Philip 
le Bel—'i'rtie ehnracters of the composition and of tlie influence of na¬ 
tional assemblies uiuler his reign—Progress of absolute power iujudi 
rial iimfters—Struggle between the legists and the feudal aristocracy— 
Exiraordinary comniissioiis—Progress of absolute power with regard to 
taxes—Heaciiou of the feudal anstocracy against absolute power under 
ilte three sons of Philip le Bel—Associations of resistance—Embarracs- 
nieiil in the order of succession t-.i .he throne—Enfeebleineni of royaitv 
at the eiiil of the feudal epoch. 

\V*K liavo already been present at the progressive develop¬ 
ment of royjilty during about three hundred years, from the 
iieccssion of Hugh C.:pet, in 987, to the deatli of Saint Louis, 
in 1270. Let ns recapitulate in a few words what it was at 
this period. 

In rigljt, it was not absolute; it was neither imperial 
royjtlty, founded, as you know, upon the personilication of 
the state, nor Chriatian royalty, founded upon the repre.senta- 
tioti of tiie Divinity. Neither one nor the other of the prin¬ 
ciples predominated in French royalty at the end of the 
thirteenth century; neither tme'nor the other gave it abso¬ 
lutism. 

Still, if it was not absolute in riglit, neither was it 
limited. In tlie social order there was no institution which 
lialaneed it; no regular counterpoise, either by any great 
aristocriitieal body, or by any popular assembly. In the 
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moral order, there >v;i3 no principle, no powerful idea geno- 
ndly ndmitted. and which assigned limits to tin* royal power. 
M«'n did not believe tliat it had a right to do everything, to 
extend to all tliings; but they knew not, iliey did not even 
5e**k to know where it ouglil to stop. 

In fact, royalty was limited and incessantly combated by 
independent, and to a certain point, rival potvers—by the 
power of the clergy, and especially by that of' the great pro¬ 
prietors of liefs, direct or indirect vassals of the crown. Still, 
it possessed a force infinitely superior to any other—a force 
which, as you have seen, was formed by the successive 
acquisitions of Louis le Gros, Philip Augustus, and Saint 
Louis, and which, at the end of the thirteenth century, with¬ 
out any doubt, placed the king beyond comparison at tin* 
head of the great lords of France. 


Thus, in right, here was no sovereignty systematically 
miliinited, but no limits converted into institutions or into 
national doctrines; in fact, adversaries and embarrassments, 
but no rivals; such, in truth, was the condition of royalty, 
when Pliilip le Hard! succeeded Saint Louis. 

There was here, I need hardly say, a fertile germ of ab 
folute power —a marked inclination towards despotism. 
Hitherto, we have not seen this germ develop itself. It would 
be totally unjust to pretend that, from the tenth to the middle 
of the thirteenth century, royalty laboured to render itself 
absolute; it laboured to re-establish some order, peace, 
justice; to raise some shadow of society and general govern¬ 
ment. There was no fjuestion of despot i.sm. 

There is nothing to be surprised at in this. All institu¬ 
tions, all social forms begin, in their development, by tlie 
good they are to do. It is by this title, as they are more 
or less useful to society, more or le^s in harmony with its 
existing general wants, that it becomes accredited and in- 
creases, buch was the progress of royalty under the reigns 
of Louis le Gros, Philip Augustus, and Saint Louis: Louis 

Ilia r<jpressing a number of petty tvrants in and about 

Ms domains, and by giving to royalty its ci.nractcr of u publie 

Sm ^“e-stus, by reconstiucin^g the 

umOn.. f *“ «'"-ougli liis wars 

agaius, foreigners, the splendour of his court, and his efforts at 


0 
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civilizaticn, the sentiment of nationality; Saint Louis, by 
Impressing upon his government the character of equity, 
respect for rights, love of justice and the public good, which 
is seen in all liis acts, assuredly rendering to France the most 
important, the most essential services; and it may be said 
without hesitation that, tiuring this epoch, good prevailed 
over evil in the development of French royalty, and moral 
principles, or at least pj’inciples of public interest, over prin¬ 
ciples of absolute power. 

Still the germ of absolute power was there, and we now 
arrive at the epoch when it began to he developed. The 
nn'tamorphosis of royalty into despotism is the characteristic 
of the reign o( Philip le Pel. If we bidieve a somew’hat old- 
fashioned theory, but one which ha.s resumed in our times 
eonlidenee in itself, and st)ine degree of credit—if it be true 
that all things here below are necessarily, fatally connected, 
without human liberty having anything to do or anything 
to answer for — we should simply imderstaml that at tlie end 


of the thirteenth century, the circumstances amidst wliicli 
royalty was displaying itself, the social and intellectual state 
(.f France, made of that invasion of absolute j)ower, a necessity 


w liich no one brought about or could prevent: tliat, accord- 
ingly, it can be attributed to no one, and that no one is guilty 
of this evil. Fortunately, the theory is false. 

In fact, as T have already remarke<l, the personal character, 
the free-will of the kings who reigned from the eleventh l(» 
the thirteenth century, powerfully influenced the course of 
things, especially the destinies of royalty. Ycni have seen, 
among others, how great a part Saint Louis, in person, took 
in the turn of the institutions nmler his reign. It was the 


same under Philip le Bel; his personal character liad much to 
do with the new phase wliich royalty then assumed. Inde¬ 
pendently of all the general causes whicli doubtless concurred 
to it, evil in hiimself and despotic by nature, lie impelled it, 
perhaps, more violently than any other cause towards absolute 


pow'er. 

There are great varieties in despotism; I do not merely 
.'iiieak <*f sroat Im'onalirles a-i regards the degree of despotism, 
but ot* {Tfoat vnri<*ties in llu* very nature oi despotism and in 
its ctle( ts. For .some men absolute pow'er has scarcely been 
more than a means; they were not governed by completely 
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egoistical views; they turned over in their minds plans of public 
utility, and made use oi’despotism to attain them. Charle- 
for example, and Peter the Great in Russia, were 
true despots, but not exclusively egoistical tlespots, occupied 
solely with themselves, consulting merely tl»c*ir own caprices, 
acting only with a personal end in view. They, each of 
tliem, in his own countiy, had general and disinterested 
views and wishes coiiccriiiiig the destiny of men, views in 
which the satisfaction of their own passions held but the least 
place. Despotism, I repeat, was for them a means, not an 
end—a means vicious in its nature, and which carries evil 


into the bosom of the good which it accomplishes; but which 
serves, at least sometimes, to hasten tlie progress of gou<l. 
while giving it an impure alloy. 

For other men, on the contrary, despotism is the end itself, 
because they blend egoism w'ith it; they have no general views, 
form no design of public interest, seek, in the power of which 
they have the disposition, the satisfying of their passions and 
caprices, of their miserable and ephemeral personality. Such 
was Philip le Bel. During the whole course of his reign, 
we encounter no general idea which relates to the good of his 
subjects. He is a selfish despotic, devoted to himself who 
reigns for himself, and asks of power only the accomplish¬ 
ment of his own will. Just as great as was the place which 
the personal virtue of Saint Louis held in his government, so 

•i''® exercised by that personal wickedness 

ol Fhilip le Bel over his, and as powerfully did it eontrilmie 

to the new turn—to that moral and despotic turn wliiel- 
royalty took under his reign. 

I shall not recount the history of Philip le Bel; I always 
take some knowledge of events as granted. It is more esne- 
oially m original documents, in the legislation or political act- 

in ''b"Trek°3r,hr *>- i-o-re, 

the royal power aasumld^f the lanS^T WITp^iTb 

^ rur;;’; 
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liumber of these acts, all at once, became infinitely greater. 
The collection of the Louvie contains .3.3-1 of them, which 
may be classed in the following inanmn-: 

44 of political legislation and of government propeily so 
called; 

101 of civil, feudal, or demesne legislation; 

58 concerning coinage, whether royal coinage, coinage, of 
the lords, or foreign coinage; 

104 concerning affairs of local privilege or private in¬ 
terest, concession or confirmation of boroughs, privileges 
granted to certain places and to certain corporations, or to 
certain persons, &c.; 

21 concerning Jews, and Italian and merchants traders; 

38 upon various subjects. 

Koyalty is evidently far more active, and interferes in a 
far larger number of affairs and interests than it had hitherto 
done. 

If we entered into a detailed examination of these acts, 
we should he still more forcibly struck with this fact, by fol¬ 
lowing it in all its forms. I have made a complete summary 
of these 354 ordinances or acts of government of Philip le 
Bel, in order properly to understand the nature of each. I 
shall not place this table before you in its whole extent, but I 
will give you an idea of it. You will see what was the 
variety of interests in which royalty interfered under this 
reio'n, and how much more decisive and extensive was it.s 

action than it had hitherto been. 

I will rapidly analyse the ordinances of the first years of 
the reign of Philip le Bel, and of these, those only which 
are contained in the first volume of the collection of the 
Lou vre. 

In 1286, I find but two acts without interest in the pre¬ 
sent day; instructions in matters of redemption, and a local 
concession. 

In 1287, there are three ordinances, two of which are very 
important: the object of the one, in ten articles, is the mode 
of acquiring the burgessliip, and regulates how he who 
wishes to establish himself in a town may become a 
lHirgh“r; what formalities he will have to fulfil; what re¬ 
lations will subsist between him and the lord wliosc do- 
inuins he has quitted, or him wIjo.-v ilomains he lias entered 
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the king's doniaius. 

The second is conceived in ;)ie following tenns: 

“ It is ordered, by the council of llie lord king, that the 
duke>. counts, barons, archbishops, bishops, abbots, chapters, 
colleges, knights, and all those in general who possess the 
teinpoial jurisdiction in the kingdom of France, shall instit 
and exercise the said jurisdiction, a bailiff, a jirovosi, a 


stitute 
and 

lavserjeants, not clerks—to the end, that if the ^aid ofliccr.s 
diould happen to fail, their superiors may jiroceed against 
them, and if there be any clerks in the said ofhees let them 
..»c dismissed. 

“ It lias likewise been ordered that all those who have, or 
shall have, after the present parliament, a cause before the 
court of the king and the secular judges of the kingdom of 
i'rance, nominate lay attorneys. Nevertheless, chapters may 
name attorneys from among their canons, and the abbots and 
convents from among their monks.” 

Assuredly, to exclude every ecclesiastic from every Isind 
of judicial function, and not only in the courts of the king, 
but in those of the lords, and wherever any temporal jnri.sdic- 
tioii whatever existed — is one of the most important and 
the most energetic acts of power which could then be accom¬ 
plished. 

In 1288, two ordinances: the one upon private intcrois; 
llie other forbids any religious person, of whatever order he 
may be, to imprison a Jew, without informing the lay judge 
of tlie place to which the Jew is taken. 

In 1289, an ordinance concerning private interests. 

In 1290, six ordinances: I shall speak of two. The one 
takes from the Templars the privileges of their order, when¬ 
ever they do not wear the habit. This is one of the tiist 
>Yniptoins of the ill-will of Philip towards the Templars. J'he 
other grants various privileges to ecclesiastics, especially to 
bishops; among others that the causes of the latter sh all 
always be carried before parliament, never before the inferior 
jurisdiction. 

In 1291, four ordinances. The most important contains, in 
eleven articles, the first precise organization of the jiarlia* 
ment of Pr.ris. I'he king ordei^s the formation of u special 
chamber for tin* examination of requisitions, points out what 
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persons shall possess seats there, upon what days they shall 
meet, how they shall procee<l, Another ordinance con¬ 

tains dispositions favourable to the clergy, with regard to 
domains acquired by churches. 

In 1292, four unimportant oj'dinatices: the last is a frag¬ 
ment ot an ordinance concerning fishing, which contains singu¬ 
larly minute provisions. There is no certainty of its belonging 
to Philip le Bel. 

In 1293, two without importance. 

In 1294, three, one of which is a sumptuary ordinance to 
which I shall soon return. 

In 1295, four. The principal one grants privileges to 
Italian merchants, in consideration of a duty upon their mer¬ 
chandise. 

In 1296, six, of which the first is an ordinance to interdict 
private wars and judicial combats during the war of the king 
in Flanders. 

2. The king secures to the duke of Brittany the maintenance 
of his rights in matters of citation before the court of the king. 

3. A detailed confirmation of a regulation upon the salt 
mines ol’ Carcassonne. 

In 1297, three. One establishes free commerce between 
France and Hainault, so long as the alliance of the two 
princes shall last. 

In 1298, three. The king orders the duke of Burgundy to 
forbid foreign money. 

In 1299, four. The king forbids the bailiffs of Touraine 
and Maine to trouble the ecclesiastics within their jurisdiction. 

He prescribes measures against the robbers of game ami 
fish. 

In 1300, two. He reduces the number of the notaries to 
the chatelet to sixty. 

He declares clerks punishable, even when absolved in the 
ecclesiastical court, if the crime be evident. 

In 1301, four. He orders the provost of Paris to cause 
the execution of his ordinance as to the number of notaines 
to the chatelet, and regulates their functions. 

He regulates the succession of bastards who die in the 
domains of the lord. 

In 1.302, seventeen. 1. He limits the powers of the sc- 
neschals over the churdies of Languedoc. 
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2. He represses the seneschals who, unii<:r tlie pretext of 
private wars, invade the jurisdiction of the lords, especiallj 
of the archbishop of Narbonne, in all cases of public dispute 
and troubles. 

3. He exempts men who are very poor from .ihlitary service 


for the army of Flanders. 

4. He appropriates to himself the plate of liis bailitfs, and 
partially that of his subjects, on condition of' a I'uture and 


incomplete reimbursement. 


5, He confiscates the domains of bislio[)s, abbots, l^c., who 


leave Ins kingdom in spite of his prohibition. 

6. lie levies a subsicly for the war in Flanders upon his 
subjects whether noble or not. He forbids the lords to levy 
any u|)on those of tlieir men whom he has exempted 

7. He forbids tlie exportation of corn, wine, and otln-r 
• • 


provisions. 

8. He regulates the number and the functions of the varionr 
officers of the chatelet. 

9. A grand ordinance for the reformation of the kingdom. 
He regulates llic functions and duties of seneschals, bailiffs, 
sergeants, &c. 

“ For the advantage of our subjects, and for the despatch of 
causes, we shall every year hold two parliaments at Paris, 
two courts of exchequer at Rouen, and twice a year two ilay>' 
court at froyos. There shall be a parliament at Toulouse, 
if the people of that province consent that there be not 
appeal from the presidents of that parliament.” 

10. He levies a subsidy for the war in Flanders, exemptin'^ 

all those ivho pay it from various other charges. He gives an 

instruction to his commissaries which ends with these remark¬ 
able words: 


And do not raise these finances in the lands of the barons 
gainst their will; and keep this ordinance secret, even tin- 
aitide about the lands of the barons, for it would lx* •neat 
injury to us if they knew of it. And by every con ilia oVv 

r" ™nsen,/sud, yo-:: 

shall find opposed to it, write to us forthwith their names 

coimsel how to make them withdraw their 

Sis and wt courteous 

words, and let no unseemly disputes arise.” 

I must desist; it were easy for me in this wav to analvre 
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the vJ 54 ordiminces of Philip ie Bel; bul those cited are suffi¬ 
cient to sliow you to what various subjects royalty applied itscil 
under his reign, and what the progress of its interventhn 
was in almost all things. A last example will show you to 
what a point of minuteness tliis intervention was carried; 
I extract it from that sumptuary ordinance of 1294, which I 
just spoke of. We there read: 

“ 1. No woman citizen shall keep a car. 

“ 2. No citizen, male or female, shall wear fur, grey or 
ermine, and they shall discontinue such ns they now have 
within a year fi’om next Easter. Tliey shall not wear any 
ornaments of gold, nor precious stones, nor gold nor silver 
fillets. 

4. A duke, count, or baron of six thousand livres a year 
and upwards from land may have four suits a year aiul no 
more. Their ladies as many and no more. 

“ 8. A kniglit or baronet with three thousand livres and 
upwards from land may have three suits a year and no 
more, and one of them shall be a .summer suit. 

“II. Boys shall have, only one suit a year. 

“14. No one shall have more at dinner than two dislies 
an<l a poluye an lard. And at supper one dish and a oy- 
dish; and if it be fast day, two dishes oflierrings and souo 
and two other dishes, or three dishes and one soup, and each 
dish shall only consist of one piece of meat, or one .sort of 
soup. 

“15. It is ordered, in further ilechiration of the rule 
touching dress, that no prelates or barons, however high ui 
rank, sliall wear a suit of more than twenty-live sols 
Tournois the Paris ell. 

“ And these ordinances, ^^c-, are commanded to be kepi 
by the dukes, counts, barons, prelates, priests, and by all 
manner of people whatsoever of this kingdom under our faith. 
Whatever duke, count, baron, or prelate shall do anything 
against tliis ordinance, shall be fined 100 li\res Tour- 
nois for each offence. And they are bomul to have this 
establishment observed by their subjects of wiialever rank, 
and to line any banneret who acts in disobedience thereto 
fifty livres Tournoi.s, and anv knight or vava.sour twenty- 
hve livres Tournois. The informer to have one-third of tlw 
penalty.” ^ 

' (n l*2'»4. Jieciii'i! dfi Or<ionuautes, t. i. p. ’>41—04S 
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We Iiave iiiilit iMo met with notliing reseml)ling lliis in acti 
of French royalty. Tins is the first time we ob.‘<erve tfio 
appearance of that claim to mix itself with all ihings, that 
regulation mania which has playe<l so great a part in the 
administration of France. Its rapid development is mnn*. 
especially attributable to two causes, to the double ciicum- 
stanoe that power was exercised both by ecclesiastics and 
by jurisconsults. It is the constant tcntlcncy of cccle>iastics 
to consider legislation under a moral point of view, to 
desire to make morality tiiorouglily pervade the laws. Now 
in morality, and particularly in theological morality, iliere 
i.s no action in life imiificrent; the slightest tletails of 
human activity are moiallygood or evil, and should conse- 
<|uently be authorised or interdicted. As instruments or 
counsellors of the royal power, the ecclesiastics were governed 
by this hlea, and endeavoured to introduce into penal !e‘ns- 
latioii all the foresight, all the distinctions, all the lupscrip 
tions of tlicological discipline or casuistry. The juri.sconsult8. 
from a different cause, acted with the same tendency. What 
predominates in the jurisconsults is the custom of pushiim* a 
[irinciple to Its last consequences; subtleness, logical vigour 
ihe art of fol^wing a fundamental axiom in its application to 
numerous different causes without losing its thread, such is 
he essential character of the legist spirit; and the Foman 
jurisconsults are the most striking examples of this, llanilv 
then had royalty given to the lawyers, its chief insli umeiii. a 
principle to apply, than by that natural tendency of thVir 

lay to draw new consequences from it, and tl.us to make 

ieiJl/oe lifrto P,®."f‘"i? » multitude of affairs an.l 
stranler ’ "‘““''“‘‘y- "'ouW I'uve renmined a 

iillpsass 
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l»eing made of the consent or even the counsel of the 
hurons or other great possessors of hefs. With regard to 
legislation, royalty evidently isolates and frees itself from 
feudal aristocracy; it scarcely ever deliberates except witli 
<*ounsellors of its own choice, and who hold their commission 
from it alon(‘. its independence increases with llie extent of 
its power. 

There is but one kind of acts in which, under this ivign, we 
st*(* the interference not only ol the barons, hut ol other 
persons also; and these are precisely the acts which, accord- 
in««- to modern theories, least call for such a concurrence, that 
is to say, acts of peace and war, and all which concerns ex¬ 
ternal relations. People conceive in the present day, tJiat 
alfuirs of this kind appertain to the royal power only, and 
I hat tlie collateral powers have no right ol interference therein, 
unless verv indirectly. Under Philip le Bel, the diicctlN 
contrary fact prevailed. The acts which we call legislative, 
which regulated at home the condition of persons and pro¬ 
perties, very frequently emanated from the king alone. But 
when the (piestion was of i^eace or war, negotiations with 
foreign princes, he often invoked the concurrence of the 
barons and otlier notables of the kingdom. Practic’al nece.«!jit), 
and not any particular theory, then decided all things. Since 
the king could not make war alone, and as, in order to treat 
with foreigners, he wished to he and to appear supported by 
Ids subjects, it was necessary that he should iirosecute no 
-Meat enterprise of that kind without assuring hiin.'^ell of 
Their good will, and he called upon them simply because he 

could Jiot dispense with them. 

It was the same cause which, at this epoch, .sometimes 
introduced a certain niiinhcr of deputies of the principal 
towns into the counsels of the prince. It has often be(Ui 
a.>.serted that Philip Ic Bel was the fust who called the third 
e.state to the states geneial of the kingdom. The phrase is 
t «)0 grand, and the fact was not new. Umler Saint U>uis, as 
you imve seen, deputies of town.*, whose very names we know, 
uerc called around the king to deliberate upon certain legis¬ 
lative acts. Tlicre are other examples of this. Phil.p le 
Bel, then, liad not the honour of the fir.«t call; and, with 
re^^ard to assemblies <»f this kind which oc«*u.'* nmler his leign, 
fur too great an idea of them *• formed. 'I hese mectinge 
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»V'*i'e VLpy brijf, almost accidental, witliout iuHiH'iirc upon 
till* general government of the kingdom, and in which deputies 
of towns held but a very inferior place. 

The fact thus reduced to its just dimensions, it is true that 
under l^hilip le Bel it became more frequent than it liad yi-t 
hi'cn. 


In 1302, engaged in his great quarrel with Boniface Vllf., 
;ui'l wishing to present himself at tlie fight with the support 
of all his subjects, Philip conv(*kcd tlie states general, and 
their assembly was held at Paris in the ehurclj of Notre 
Dame, from the 23rd of March to tlie lOtli of April. The 
three orders, the nobility, the clergy, and a certain number 
of deputies from large towns had scats there. Their deli- 
beiations were very brief; each order inerelv aoeeded to tlie 
desires of the king, by writing a letter to the pope. 'I’hat ol 
the burghers is not preserved, and we only know of it from 
the answer of the cardinals, which is addressed, “ To the 
mayors, sheriffs, freemen, and consuls of tlie communities 
t«jwns, cities, and boroughs of the kingdom of France.” 

In 1304, we find Philip treating with the nobles and com¬ 
mons of the senesclial juris.lictions of Toiilotis<‘, Caliors. 
lerigueux, Rhodez, Carcassonne, and Beaucaiiv, to obtain 
subsidies for his expedition into Flanders. 

Jn 1308, he convoked tlie states general at 'loins to ih li- 
nerate upon the proceedings of the 'remplars; and the canon 
ot baint \ letor the chronicler of the lime who gives us most 
details concerning ihis nssemhiy, speaks thus of it;- 

Ihe king raiise,! tlie assemblage at Tours of tlie nuldes 

He iT^TT'rr “ ‘ * '" and towns of his kingdom. 

thei Smi’-ef "t Poitiers, to receive 

their counsel as to wliat it was desirable to do witli tlie 

Templars after their confession. Tlie day was as.s!e„e,i ,,ii 

o" ‘i'- op mot;iT'fl:v“ 

wthed to t ? u *•*“■ “P ’Pl'f kin- 

rantmed t. ‘l>at he n.iglit not hS 

men of eUrv condV •'*® judgment and consent of 

.?nlv wisho7t 1 ^ "e'" *'*® ‘kingdom. Accordingly, lie not 
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especially the masters in theology, were expressly required 
to give their sentence, which they did, by the hands of their 
notary, the Sunday after Ascension.”' 

We read also in PHistoire de Languedoc :— 

“ Aymar of Poictiers, count of Valentinois; Odilon de 
Guarin, lord of Tournel; Guarin de Chateauneuf, lord ot 
Apehier; Bermont, lord of Uzes and Aymargues; Bernard 
Pelet, lord of Aluis and Calmont; Amaury, viscount Nar- 
bonne; Bernard Jourdain, lord of the isle ot Jourdain; and 
Louis of Poitiers, bishop of Viviers, gave procuration to 
Guillaume de Xogaret, knight of France, to go in their 
name to this assembly. The prelates of the province of 
Narbonne, on their part, deputed the bishops of Maguelonne 
and of Beziers, and they levied a tax upon the clergy of the 
country for this journey. Finally, they had letters of the 
kin<r given at Tours the 6th May, in the year 1308, to order 
the*seneschal of Beaucaire to cause the deputies of that town 
who were sent to Tours to be paid by all the inhabitants of 

the town of Bagnols, in the diocese of Uz^s.* 

It is almost always, you see, in cases of peace and war, or 
important foreign relations, that these convocations took place. 
In almost every other part of the government, and especially 
in what we look upon in the present day as essentially legis- 
lative, neither the deputies of towns, nor even the barons 

interfered; the king decided alone. r u 

Such under this reign was the development of royalty, 
considered in a legislative point of view. There is here a 
remarkable progress towards absolute power. Royalty mixes 
itself with a great number of atfairs, in which it had not 
formerly interfered: it regulates them in their smallest details; 
it declares its acts valid throughout the whole extent of the 
kingdom, independently of the diversity of domains; it finally 
puts them forth, for the most part at least, without the con¬ 
currence of the possessors of fiefs; and when it calls either 
tlie possessors of fiefs or the burghers to concur with it, it is 
from motives entirely foreign to the internal government of 
^he country, from purely political and temporary necessities. 

The judicial power of royalty at the same time received a 

development of the same kind. 

» John, cauon of Suint Victor, p. 456. Conlinualioii of GnUIttiiioe d» 
N.UJ^s, p. til. ’ 1* »'• P- 
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You will recollect tlie «lct:iils wliicli 1 have givi-n ol llie 
judicial system of feudalism. Its I’uiidamental principle, ns 
you know, was tlie judgment by peers, the vassals judging 
among themselves at the court of their lord, of their common 
suzerain. Y^ou have seen that this prim*i[)le was found to be 
wrdl nigli impracticable: the vassals were so isolatecl, such 
strangers to one another; thei'e were so few relations and 
common interests between them, that it was very didicult to 
collect them in order that they might jialge annrng them¬ 
selves. They came not, and when some did come, it was 
tilt* suzerain who arbitrarily selected them. That great ami 
beautiful system, the intervention of tin* country, tlier<*for«*, 
incessantly fell into decline from the most powerful of cause>, 
from its inaftplicability. 

We have seen anotlier system progressively rise in its 
place, that of a judicial order, of a class of persons especially 
devoted to the administration of justice. This was the great 
change which, in this respect, was brought about from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century, and of whicli I spoke 
while we were occupied with feudalism.‘ 

At the end of the thirteenth century, then, royalty had at 
its disposition real magistrates, under the names of seneschals, 
bailiffs, provosts, &c. It is true, these magistrates very often 
did not judge alone; they called upon some of the men of the 
place to give judgment witli them. This was a reminiscence, 
a remnant of the judicial intervention of society; and I have 
cited many texts of Beaumanoir, among others, which for¬ 
mally sanction this practice. Those accidental assessors of 
magistrates, whom they called jugeitrs^ in certain places 
even rendered actual judgtnent, and the bailiff merely 
pronounced it. For some time the small possessors of 
fiefs, who came to fulfil the functions of jugeuia^ met thus 
around the bailiffs. The bailiffs tliemselves were at first 
considerable possessors of fiefs, barons of the second class, 
who accepted functions which the great barons did not care 
tor. Kut, after a certain lapse, of time, from tlie incapacity 
of the ancient possessors of fiefs, fi om their ignorance from 
their excessive taste for war, the chase, &c., they abandoned 
his last Mieck of judicial power; and in place of kiiight- 

• SfB UctuviH 10 Rhd J 1. i), the present %oIuiue. 
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iiuliri's, of Uk* foutlal judges, there was formed a class of men 
solely oecu|)ied witli studying botli customs and written laws, 
and wlio gradually, by the title either of bailiffs, or of juyeur.^ 
associated with bailiffs, remained in almost exclusive posses¬ 
sion of the administration of justice. This was the class of 
lawyers; and after having been taken for some time, in part at 
least, from tlie clergy, they eiide<l by all, or alniust ail, coming 
from the hejurgeoisie. 

OiRM! instituted in this way, in possession of the jmlicial 
power, ainl separate<l from all others, the class of lawyers 
•■oulcl not fail to become an admirable instrument in the 


hands of royalty against the only two adversaries wliom it 
lia»l to fear, tlie feudal aristocracy and tlie clergy. It so 
liappened, and it is under the reign of Philip le Bel that we 
-<*e it (Uigaging with distinction in that great struggle which 
has held so important a place in our liistory. In tliat struggle 
the lawyers rendered immense services, not only to the throne, 
hut to the country; for it was an immense .service to abolish, 
or almost to abolish, the feudal and the ecclesiastical power 
iVom the government of tlie state, in order to substitute ibr 
them the power to which that government should belong, the 
public power. Such a progress was doubtless tlie condition, 
the indispensable preliminary of all the others. But, at the 
same time, the class of lawyers, from its origin, was a terrible 
and fatal instrument of tyranny. Not only did it on many 
occasions take not into consideration the riglits, the real 


rights of the clergy and the proprietors, but with regard to 
"overnnieiit in general and injudicial affairs in particular, it 
hiid down and established principles contrary to all liberty. 
The history of the epoch which now occufiies us offers an 
indisputable proof of this. It is after Saint Louis, under 
Philip le Ilardi, that we sec the commencement of those 
extraordinary eonnnis^ions, those judgments by commission, 
which liave .since so often saddened and sullied our annals, 
riie seneselials, bailiffs, jugeurs, and oilier judicial officers, 
then nominated by the king, were not for life; he dismissed 
them at will, and even .selected them on any particular oc¬ 
casion, and ac<;ordiiig to necessity, perhaps from a recollec¬ 
tion of tlie feudal courts, wlicre, in fact, the suzerain almost 
arbitrarily sumnioned such or such ot his vassals. It heiice 
happened tliat, in great trials, the king found himself at 
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liberty to iiistitule wliut we cull u coiniiiijisioii. Nnu it 
should be observed, that great processes, great crinuiial 
affairs, had necessarily at that time one or other of these two 
characters—either royalty pursued a formidable enemy, eccle¬ 
siastic or layman, a great lord or a bishop; or else, alter a 
reaction, the feudal aristocracy or the clergy, having resumed 
their ancient influence witli royalty, in their turn employetl 
its force or its agents to pursue their enemies. In citln-r 
case the royal judicial order, the lawyers, served as an instru¬ 
ment to the enmities, to the revenge of party, of power; and 
om; or other of these parties, as conqueror, selecting commis¬ 
saries at its will, judged its enemies as arbitrarily, as ini- 
quitously as it had been judged itself before. 

I find, from the death of Saint Louis to the accession of 
Philip de Valois, five great criminal trials which have become 
historical. You shall sec the character of them; and if the 
general fact which I have just asserted is not the faithful 
summary of them. 

The first is the prosecution in 1278 of Pierre de la 
Bro&se, favourite of Philip le Hardi. 

“ This Pierre de la Brosse,” says Guillaume de Nungis, 
“ when he first came to court, was clururgeoii of the lioU 
king Louis, father of this Philip. He was a poor man, a 
native of Touraine. After the death of Louis he was cham¬ 
berlain to Philip; and this king loved him so much, confided 
so thoroughly in him in all things, and raised liiin so high, 
that all the barons, the prelates, and knights of the kingdom 
of France testified the profoundest respect for him, and often 
brought him rich presents. In reality they gn atly feared 
him, knowing that whatever he desired of the king he always 
obtained. The barons in secret felt great di.<?gust and indig¬ 
nation at seeing him exercise so much power over the kin'» 
and the kingdom.”' 

In 1278, after a struggle, the account of wliich will be 
lound in all histories of France, Pierre de la Brosse suc¬ 
cumbed; he was sentenced by a commission composed of the 
duke of Burgundy, the duke of Brabant, and the count of 
Artois, and was hanged on the 30th of June, after a prost- 
cution so secret, so uujust, that liis crirue and the log^ 

GmUftume de Nangis, Oesta PhU.-Aud., p. 
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grounds of his condemnation are still unknown. Here is 
evidently a case of the feudal aristocracy revenging itself 
upon, and hanging a parvenu. 

About 1301, Philip le Bel engaged in a quarrel with Ber¬ 
nard de Saisset, bishop of Paniiers, legate of Boniface VIII. 
He set upon him his lawyers, Pierre Flotte, Enguerrand 
de Marigny, Guillaume de Nogaret. The prosecution against 
the bishop of Pamier is a pattern of iniquity and violence. 
1 have not time to speak of it in detail. It is a case of 
royalty sustaining its political struggle against the clergy 
by the hand of the lawyers and at the expense of the ac¬ 
cused party. 

From 1307 to 1310 the prosecution of the Templars, from 
1309 to 1311 the process instituted against the memory of 
Boniface VIII., offer upon a larger scale a renewal ot the 
same facts. It is always the lawyers, the judicial com¬ 
missioners, putting justice at the service of policy and at 
the orders of royalty. 

Philip le Bel died; the chance turned; feudal aristocracy 
resumed the ascemlant: Woe to the upstart lawyers! In 
1315, Enguerrand de Marigny, one of the principal of them, 
was in his turn judged by a commission of knights, and hung, 
the 30th of April, at Montfaucon, after the most odious pro¬ 
cedure and the most absurd accusations. 

riius the history of tlie judicial order, scarcely created, 
is a series of continual reactions between the feudal aris¬ 
tocracy and the clergy on the one hand, and the lawyers 
on the other. Each party judged in its turn, according to 
the system, and by the arbitrary, violent prosecutions which 
the lawyers had introduced, and which they had partly bor¬ 
rowed from the Homan law, from the ecclesiastical law, and 
from perverted feudal customs, and partly invented for the 
oc<rasion, jis might be necessary. 

Is not this tlie introduction of despotism into the adminis¬ 
tration of justice? Is it not clear that, under the judicial as 
under the legislative relation, royalty at this epoch took an 
immense step in the direction of absolute power? 

There is a tiiird, which 1 shall merely point out; it con¬ 
cerns taxes. 

Philip le Bel arrogated to himself the right of taxing, even 
beyond his domains, aiid more especially by the medium of 
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the coinage. The rig)»t of coining money, us you k!io\v, did 
not belong exclusively to royalty; most of the possessors 
of Hefs had originally possessed it, and more than 
of them enjoyed it even in the time of Saint Louis* Under 
Thilip le Bel this right was gradually concentrated, although 
as yet incompletely, iu the hands ot the king. He bought it 
from some of the loids, usurped it from others, and soon 
found himself, as regards the coinage, it not absolutely tin: 
sole master, at least in a condition to give the law throughout 
the kingdom. There was here a convenient and tempting 
way of taxing the subject. Pliilip made use of it largely, 
wildly. The alteration of coin appears almost every year 
in his reign; and out of fifty-six ordinances emanating from 
him with regard to coin, the subject of thirty-five is the 
debasement of the coinage. 

He did not, however., confine himself to this, merely for 
taxing his subjects arbitrarily; sometimes by express sub¬ 
sidies, sometimes by taxes upon provisions, sometimes by 
measures whicli affected internal or external commerce, he 
cfccasionally procured large resources. He did not succeed 
in founding any regular right for the benefit of royalty; in 
getting it admitted that it belonged to royalty to tax its 
people at will; he did not even raise a general and syste¬ 
matic pretension; but he left precedents for all kinds of 
arbitrary imposition and in every way opened that fatal path 
to his successors. 

It cannot be misunderstood in a legislative relation, in a 
judicial relation, and with regard to taxes, that is to say, in 
the three essential elements of all government, royalty at 
this epoch took the character of absolute power; a character 
which, I repeat, was never acknowledged as a right, and which 
did not completely prevail as a fact, for resistance arose 
every moment and at all points of society, but which was not 
the less dominant in practical application, as in the moral 
physiognomy of the institution. 

At the death of Philip le Bel. and in the interval which 
i:lapsed till the extinction of his family, and the accession of 
Philip de Valois, that is to say, under tlie reigns of his three 
sons, Louis le Hutin, Philip le Long, and Charles le Bel, a 
strong reaction broke out against all the.se usurpations or 
new pretensions of royalty. It did not even wait till the 
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tlcath of Vliilip IV’.; in 1314, that is, in the last year of his 
j'eign, n.<iny associations were formed to resist him, and they 
<liew uptlieir designs and their engagements in the following 
t«*rins: 

•’ We, tiie nobles and cunitnons of Champagne, for our- 
>elves, for the countries of Vermandois, Beauvaisis, Ponthieii. 
J^'i Ferre, Corbie, and for all the nobles and commons oi 
Burgund}', and for all our allies and associates within the 
limits of the kingdom of f'rance, to all who shall see and 
hear these presents, health. It is known unto you all that 
the very excellent and puissant prince, our dearly beloved 
and redoubtable lord Philip, by the grace of God king ol 
France, has made and imposed various tuxes, subsi«lies, 
undue exactions, depreciations of the coinage, whereby ami 
by several other things which have been done, the nobles 
and commons have been sorely aggrieved and impoverished, 
and great evils have ensued and are still taking place. Nor 
docs it appear that, on the other hand, these things have 
turned out to the honour and profit of the king or his king¬ 
dom, nor to the common benefit in any way. We liave 
at various times devoutly requested, and humbly suppli¬ 
cated the said lord king to discon:iiiue and utterly put an end 
to tliese grievances, but he has not attended to our entreaties. 
And just lately, in this present year, 1314, the said king 
has made undue demands upon the nobles and commons of 
the kingdom, and unjust subsidies which he has attempted 
by force to levy; these things we cannot conscientiously sub¬ 
mit to, for thereby we shall lose our honours, franchises, and 
liberties, both we and those who shall come after us. Where¬ 
fore, we the said nobles and commons, for ourselves, our 
relations and allies, and others throughout the kingdom of 
France, as above set forth, have sworn and promised by onr 
oatlis, for ourselves and onr successors, to the countries of 
Auxerre and Xonnerre, to the nobles and commons ol the 
said countries and their allies and associates, that we will aid 
them at our own cost, to the best ol our ability in resisting 
tbc said undue subsidy of tliis year, and all other unjust 
exacti ns an<l innovations, made or to be made by the king 
of France now and to come, upon us and our successors. 
Always |uovided, that in doing so we preserve entire and 

;ill lawful obedience, fealij’. and hontaxie, sworn 
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or nut !*woi'n. and all other rights justly due from us and our 
successors to the king of France ami liis succt ssors.’ ' 

riiere are in the archives of the kingdom, in the Tresnrs 

ehartris, in the case entitled Li^ues dcs noUes, several 
other acts of similar associations of llie same epoch—namely, 
those of Burgundy, of the counties of Auxerre and of l on- 
nerre, of Ueauvaisis, of the county of Ponthieu, of Chani- 
paigne, of Artois and of Fores. Can we conceive a 
stronger and more ofiicial protest against the turn that IMiilip 
le Bel had given to royalty? 

'I'liis protest was not without </feet- The time presses, 
and I cannot ilescnhc to you in detail the struggle entered 
into, under the sons of Piiilip le Bel, between royalty and the 
feudal aristocracy. Biit let us look at the following ordi¬ 
nance of Louis Ic Hulin, given in 1315, almost immediately 
after his accession, and which is nothing more than a redres>- 
ing of the grievances of the aristocracy. You will there see 
what was the extent and momentary efiicacy of the re¬ 
action. 

“Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, 
&c., to all present and to come; the nobles of the duchy of 
Burgundy, of the bishoprics of Langres, and Ostun, and of 
the county of Fores, for tliemselves, the eccle.siastics and com¬ 
mons of the said districts, have complained to us tliat since 
the time of the lord Saint Ixjuis, our great grandfather, the 
ancient franchises, liberties, usages, and customs of tlie said 
countries, have been infringed upon in various cases and in 
various ways, and that various grievances and unjust inno¬ 
vations liave been introduced and attempted to be introduced 
there by tlie people of our predecessors and our own otficers, 
to the great grief, injury, and prejudice of the said districts, 
aiul they have transmitted to us articles setting forth a portion 
of the said alleged grievances, which articles are herein con¬ 
tained, and they have supplicated us to apply a fitting remedy. 
Wti who desire peace, and are anxious to promote tlie wel¬ 
fare of our subjects, having maturely deliberated and taken 
wunsel upon the said alleged grievances and innovations, 
imve ordered, and do order, of our royal and undoubteil 
authority, the following—that is to say: 

* Brmlninvilliers, Lrthex stir les •MirUnwns. t. ji. p. 2f)_81 
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“ llie first article given in to ns runs thus: ‘ It is required 
that persons nia}' not, on a charge of crime, proceed against 
the said nobles, by mere denunciation, or on mere suspicion, 
nor judge, in>r comleinn tliem by in(|ijiry, unless they them¬ 
selves consent thereto. In a case where the suspicion is grejtt 
and notorious, let tlie suspected person remain in the castle 
of his seigneui* fur f^»rty days, or twice foi'ty days, or thrici. 
at the utmost, and if within that period no one accuses him, 
'et hiju go forth free. If accused, let him have the trial by 
lailtle.’ We gratjt this, except in cases wliei'e the guilt of 
the party is so manifest and undoubted that the seigneur 
shouhl of his own authority apply a direct remedy. As to 
the trial by battle, it may be resorted to, as in former times. 

“ The second article. 


“ The third article is this: ‘ That the same nobles and their 
men, and their Subjects, be not compelled to take part in 
open war, or other, uidess tlic menaces and declaration of 
war be public and kjtown.* We grant it. 

“ The fourth article is this: */rcwi, that the king do not 
encroach upon the baronies, fiefs, and arriere-fiefs, ot the 
said nobles and ecclesiastics, unless by their own consent.’ 


We grant thi.s saving our right to that which may accrue 
unto us by forfeiture, or by failure of lineage, in which cases 
we will institute a tried and competent man who shall govern 
the fee in like manner to him from whom we have derive«l 


it. 

“ The fifth article is this: ‘/tern, that the king and his 
|>eople levy no penalty liigher, in tlie case of a noble, than 
sixty livres tournois, and in the case of one ot the common 
sort, of more than sixty sols tournois.* We grant this, and 
iuder that it be as an invariable custom; sucli cases only 
being excepted, as, from some horrible atrocity, do not fairly 
come within the ordinary rule; these cases shall be decided 
upon by those to whom the cognizance appertains. 

“The sixth article is this: ^ Jtem^ that the said nobles may 


resort to arms whenever they please, and make war upon 
each other.” We grant them the use ot arms and private 
warfare in the manner observed in former times. Wc will m* 
quire into the mode in which it was carried on then, and this 
mo le we will declare and have adhered to. 

“ The se^entli article is this: * Item^ let not the king suni' 
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Hioti from among the said noble.- tho.-e « ho ;uv lu-l his nn>n, 
ana if such be summoned, let them not be bov.nd to attend; 
for the baron.s cannot serve the king, nor their own men. if 
»he kin«^ takes away from them those who sliould be always 
ready tZ attend them!’ We will ascertain the custom in this 

respect, and have it observed. • 

The eighth article is this: ‘ I.et the king order his jus¬ 
ticiaries not to interfere in the lands and places where the 
said nobles and ecclesiastics have customary high and low 
justice. Let the said nobles and ecclesiastics administer 
justice there in all cases, except in that of appeal duly made 
to the king or his people, by reason of default of trial, or 
ill judgment.’ We grant this, re.serving such cases as apper¬ 
tain to us of right, as judge in the last resort and supreme 
sovereign. 

“ The ninth and tenth articles are: ‘ Item, that the king 
put the coinage in the same state, as to weight and alloy, 
that it was in the time of the lord Saint Louis, and so main¬ 
tain it perpetually. The silver mark was then worth fifty- 
two sols tournois. Item, that the king do not prevent the 
free circulation of money in his kingdom, or out of it.* We 
reply that we coin good money, of the same weight and 
alloy as under Saint Louis, and we promise that we will con¬ 
tinue to do so. 

** The eleventh article is this: ‘ That the nobles, eccle¬ 
siastics, and commoners be not summoned nor compelled to 
attend out of their estates, or provostries or wherever they 
live, unless in case of appeal by reason of refusal of trial, nr 
ill judgment; and let not the nobles be tried except by their 
(‘quals.* We grant this in all cases, except such as are 
reserved to our court, by reason of our i*oyal sovereignty, 
and which cases it appertains to our bailiffs, provosts, and ser¬ 
geants to take cognizance of. And if these do other than 
justice, we will punish them and make them give reparation. 
And as to the nobles being tried by other nobles, their peers, 
we will inquire into the custom in this respect, and so ordaiu 
for the future. 

* Tne twelfth article is this: ‘ Item, several sergeants and 
oSrcials of the king, who for their misdeeds had upon inquiry 
been condemned in penalties, and ordered to lose their offices 
for ever, have been restored to their places; we require that 
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these be once more removed, and imnle ic pa^ the penalties 
adjudged against them, and that those wlio put thorn l)aek 
into their offices be punished; and that i'or tlic liitujo no 
sergeant or<lcred to be permanently disniiss<Ml the king’s sc'r* 
vice be reinstated. We grant this, and <n-«h'r tliat the thing 
eomplaiiioil of never occur again; and ^ve will send persons 
into the provinces to examine into tlie mutter, and put the 
sergeants upon a proper footing. 

“ The thirteentli arlicleis this: * Jletn^ tliat tlie king forth¬ 
with send into the said districts persons to imiuii'c into the 
grievances which tlie kiii<r, Ids predecessors and their peojrle, 
liave inflicted U[mn the said nobles, their nien, and the said 
ecclesiastics, and into the encroachments made upon their 
rights, customs, and usages, and remedy those grievances, 
and put an end to them. Whatever other grievances there 
may be not .specified, let them not continue to the prejudice 
of those concerned.’ We grant this. 

“ The fourteenth article is thU: ‘ Item, let the king com¬ 
mand that his baitifl's, sergeant.s and other officers, on thcii 
coming into office, and at the opening of each of their sit¬ 
tings, swear publicly to avoid all such grievance.s and op¬ 
pressions, and not to snlfer others to do them; and if tliey 
<lo otherwise, let none be bound to obey them.’ We grant 
this, and promise; severely to punish all wl»o shall disobey our 
commands, and do wrong t(» our subjects. 

“ Wliich ordinances, grunted and conferred as above, and 
the ordinances published by our beloved fatlier, we order ami 
appoint to be carried out and accomplished for tlie benefit of 
the said nobles, ecclesiastics, and commoners. And we com¬ 
mand all our seneschals, bailiffs, provosts, aiul other officeis, 
and mi^i^tel^s whatsoever, to carry out our said ordinances 
witiiout delay or impediment: and we declare that we bear 
uo ill will to the said nobles, or any ot them, for the alliances 
they have hitherto formed among themselves, and that we 
and oi'i* successor.s will never make any unjust demand upon 
lliem or their successors. And for the greater surety oi 
tiiese aforesaid thiiitrs, we have hereunto set our seals. 

“Given in the ^'Wood of Vincennes, the year of 
1315, in til' mouth of April.” * 


* Ittcio’il des OrdoHhftfice*^ i. 
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We linil, under Louiji le lliitin, nine other ordinances of 
the same kind, given for tlie benefit of the nobility and clergy 
of the other provinces. 

After such a struggle, and one which letl lt» such results, 
loyalty must have found itself, and, in fact, did tiud itsell’, 
very much weakened. It had set aside all collateral rights, 
invaded nil powers; instead oi' being a principle of ortler 
and peace in society, it had become a principle of anarchy and 
war. It arose from this attempt, far less firm, far inure 
frequently contested and resisted, than it had been under 
the more prudent and more legal reigns of I'iiilip Augustus 
and Saint Louis. 

At the same time, a new er.iise of enfeeblement to royalty 
arose, the uncertainty of the succession to tlic throne. You 
know that, at the <leath of Louis le Ilutin, who left the qiu'cn, 
Clemence, pregnant, the question was raised as to whether 
women had a right to succeed to the crown—the question 
which it has been pretended to solve by the Salic law. It 
was decided in 1316 in favour of Philip le Long; it aro.-'e. 
again in 1328, at the death of Cliarles le Pel, and w'as then 
disputed betw’een powerful rivals, each capable of maintaining 
Ids rights or pretensions. At the end of the feudal period, 
royalty therefore found itself attacked in two quarters—w’itli 
regard to the order of succession, and with regard to tho 
nature of its power. Was anything further needed to coirj- 
promise a power already great, doubtless, but which Inul 
extricated itself with great difficulty from the first crises ol 
its formation? Accordingly, this institution, this force, which 
we have just seen increase and develop itself almost without 
interruption, from Louis le Gros to Pliilip le Pel, appears 
to us, at the commencement of the fourteenth century, tot¬ 
tering, dilapidated, and in a condition much resembling de¬ 
cay. The decay was not real; the principle of life in the 
heart of French royalty was too energetic, too fertile, to i)erish 
in this way. It is very true, however, that the fourteenth 
century saw the cbmmencement for it of a period of reveises 
and depression, from which the most laborious efforts were 
scarcely able to raise it. But this period belongs not to the 
epoch which at present occupies us; as you are”aware, it is 
to the end of the feudal period, that is, at the commencernern 
ot the fourteenth century, that we must stop. 
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1 hiive bioiiglit to this point the history of royaltv. and 
its part in the civilization of our country. In our next lec- 
tiins I shall touch upon the history of the third estate, and 
the boroughs during the same intervaL It will complete 

the view of the progressive development ol the three great 
elements which have concurred to the formation ot om 

society. 
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Jt ilip rIlirJ lu France—Inipartnnce of its liii»lory— It \im been tlie 

most active and decisive elemeiu •»f our civilization—Novelty of tbie 
fact; notliing resembling it liad liiihcrlo been found iu tlie liistory of tlie 
world—I(s nationnlity; it was in France that ibe third estate look its 
whole development—Importaut dtsliiiciion between tbc third estate and 
the boroughs—The fonnation of boroughs in the 11th ntid Ititb centurie.^ 
—Extent and power of this movement—Various systems to explain it— 
They are narrow ond incomplete—Variety of the origins of the hour* 
geoisie at this epoch—1. Towns in which the Uotnun niuiiicipnl system 
survived—2. Cities and towns in progress, altliough not erected into 
boroughs—Boroughs, properly so called—Coinbinalion of these %a 
rious elements for the formation of the third esinic. 

I AT first placed before you feudal society, properly so 
called, its various elements, their relations and their vicissi¬ 
tudes. AVe have just seen a power arise and increase, both 
within and without feudal society, a po>\cr foreign to feudal 
powers, of another origin, another nature, destined to con¬ 
tend with and to abolish them: I mean royalty. We shall 
now see another society likewise arise and increase, both 
wiihin and without feudal society, of another origin, an 
other nature, likewise destined to contend with, and to abolish 
it; I speak of the commons, the bourgeoisie, the thirc 
estate. 

^ The importance of this ]>art of our history is evident 
Every one knows the important pa»’t which the third estate 
has played in France; it has been the most active, the most 
decisive element of French civilization, that which, after aU 
that can be said, has deteiiuined its direction and its elm 
racter. Considered under a social point of view, and in itv 

r»‘.iation with the various classes which co-existed in our ter- 
VOL. Ul. C 
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citoiy, wliat has been called the third estate has progressively 
extended and elevated itself, and at lirst powerfully modified, 
then overcome, and finally absorbed, or nearly absorbed, all 
tluf others. If it is seen in a political point of view, if we 
follow the third estate in its relations with the general 
government of the country, we first see it united for six 
centuries with royalty, incessantly labouring for the ruin of 
the feudal aristocracy, and to establish in its place an unique, 
central power, pure monarchy, closely neighbouring, in prin¬ 
ciple at least, upon absolute monarchy. But when it had 
carried this victorv, and accomplished this revolution, the 
third estate pursues a new one; it encounters this unique, 
absolute power, which it had so greatly contributed to esta¬ 
blish, undertakes to change pure monarchy into constitutional 

monarchy, and equally succeeds in it. 

Accordingly, under whatever aspect it is viewed, whether 
we study the progressive formation of society, or that of 
the f^overnment in France, the third estate is an immense 
I'act Tn our history. It is the most powerful of the torces 

wliich have presided at our civilization. , . , 

This fact is not only immense, it is new, and without 
example in the history of the world; until modern Kurope, 
until France, nothing resembling the history of the third 
estate is visible. I will rapidly place before you the principal 
nations of Asia and ancient Europe: you will see in their des¬ 
tinies almost all the great facts which have agitated our 
own; you will see there the mixture of various races, tlie 
coiui’uest of a nation by a nation, conquerors eslnbhsli^ed over 
the conquered, profound inequalitie.s between classes, frequent 
vicissitud<ts in the forms of government and the extent ot 
power. Nowhere will you encounter a class of society which, 
settin" forth low, weak, contemned, almost imperceptible at 
its orT'rin, elevates itself by a continued movement and an 
i 4 ice.s.<ant labour, strengthens itself from epoch to epoch, 
successively invades and absorbs all wliich surrounds it, power, 
wealth, lights, infiiicnce, changes the nature of society, the 
nature of government, and at last becomes so predominant 
that we may call it the country itself. More than once, in 
the history of tlie world, the external appearances ot Uie 
social state have been tin; same as those of the epoch which 
occupies i)s: but they are mere appearances. T will i)lace 
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oetore you tho four or live greatest nations of Asia; you will 
find that tliey otler nothing resembling the huH which I now 
point out to you. 

In India, for example, foreign invasions, the passage and 
establislunent of various races on the same soil, are fiequenlly 
repeated. V/hat is th(‘result? Tlie permanence of castes 
was not artected; society remained divided iiito distiiut ami 
almost immovable classes. Tliere is no invasion of inu; 
caste by another; no general abolition of the system of ca.stes 
by the triumph of one among them. After Imlia, take 
China. Ihere also liistory shows many conquests analogous 
to that of modern Europe by the Germans; more dion ouee 
barbarous conquerors were established amidst a nation or 
conquered people. Wliat was the coiisetiuencer 'flto con¬ 
quered almost absorbed the conquering, and iinnjovability 
was still the predominant character of tlie country. Look at 
the Turks and their history in Western Asia; the separation 
of the conquerors and the conquered remained invincible. It 
was not in the power of any class of society, of any event of 
history, to abolish this first effect of conquest. The state of 
Asia Minor, of the portion of Europe which the Tiirk.s invaded, 
IS at present almost what it was at the outset of the invasion. 
In Persia, analogous events followed one another; various 
races collected and mingled; tliey only ended an immense, 
insurmountable anarchy, which has lasted for centuries, with¬ 
out the social Mate of the country changing, without there 
ueing any movement and progress, without our being able to 
distinguish any development of civilization. 

to you very general, very cursory views: 
but tlie great fact I seek is there shown sufficiently; you will 

ihniS "f “ "“‘ions, despite the 

hi. Lr 1 • "hich resemhles what 

hii, pened m Europe in the history ?f the third estate. 

FuroL“att“hrfi‘’“f- 

inalX- do „ . d some 

^ y°“‘^eir: it is only external, and tlio 

rosemhlaiiee is not real; there also there is no example 

Tiled i.ot"lmi‘'‘*’ ”''1 “"1 " K'-’-'-P®' I 

lillT of *'>0 Greek repuh- 

. ey evide-nily offer no analogous feature. Tlie only 
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fact which, to intelligent minds, at all resembles the struggle 
of the burghers against the feudal aristocracy, is that of the 
plebeians and the patricians of Koine; tiiey have been more than 
once compared. It is an entirely false comparison; and before 
I say why it is so, see the following simple and striking 
proof. The struggle between the Roman plebeians and 
patricians commenced from the cradle of the republic. It 
was not, as it was with us in the middle ages, a result of the 
slow, difficult, incooplete development of a class long far 
inferior in power, wealth and credit, which gradually extends, 
elevates itself, and ends by engaging in an actual combat with 
the superior class. The plebeians struggled against the 
patricians at once, from the origin of the state. This fact 
is clear in itself, and tlie fine researches of Niebuhr have 
fully explained it. Niebuhr has proved, in his nistorj/ oj 
Rome, that the struggle of the pleb« ians against the ]iatricinns 
was not the progressive and laborious enfranchisement of a 
class for a long time debased and miserable, but a consequence, 
and, Q 3 it were, a prolongation of the war of conquest, the 
effort of the aristocracy of the cities conquered by Rome to 
participate in the rights of the conquering aristocrney. 

The plebeian families were the principal families of the 
conquered populations; transplanted to Rome, and placed, 
by defeat, in an inferior position, they were not the less 
aristocratic, rich families, surrounded with clieiUs rerenth 
powerful in their city, and capable, at once, of (b.-^imting 
for power with their conquerors. Assuredly there is notlung 
here which resembles that slow, obscure, pnniful labour, of 
the modern bourgeoisie, escaping with infinite trouble from 
the heart of servitude, or from a condition neiglibounng 
upon .«^ervitude, and employing centuries, not to <^^spute the 
political power, but to conquer its <*ivil existence. Our third 
estate is, I repeat, a new fact, hitherto Yvithout example m 
the history of the world, and which exclusively belongs to the 

civilization of modern Europe. « , i* ,* 

Not only is this a great and a new fact, but for ns ft nag 

quite a peculiar interest; for, to use an expression ^riiich is 
much abused in the present day, it is an eminently hreiich 
fact, essentially national. Nowhere has tl.c bourgeOKsie. the 
third e.srate, received so comple te a development, had so vasi 
V) fertile a destiny as in France. There have been vorough. 
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m all Europe, in Italy, in Spain, in Germany, in England, as 
well as in France, ami not only have there been boroughs 
everywhere, but tlie boroughs ot* France are not those whicli, 
as boroughs, under that name, and in the middle agos, have 
played the greatest part and held the most important place 
in history. 'I'he Italian boroughs gave birth to glorious 
republics; the German boroughs have become free, sovereign 
towns, which have had their particular history, and have 
exercised great influence in the general history of Germany; 
the boroughs of England were united to a portion of the 
feudal aristocracy, have formed with their, one of the houses 
of parliament, the preponderating house of the Briti>h par¬ 
liament, and thus early played a powerful part in the history 
of their country. The Frencli boroughs, in the middle ages 
and under that name, were far from be ng elevated to that 
political importance, that historical rank; and yet it was in 
France that the population of the boroughs, the bourgeoisie, 
was the most completely, the most efficaciously developed, 
and finished by acquiring the most decided preponderance 
in society. There have been boroughs throughout Europe, 
there has been a third estate in France only. That third 
estate which in 1789 brought on the French revolution, 
is a destiny and power which belongs to our history, and 
wliicli we should vainly seek elsewhere. 

Tints, under every relation, tliis fact has a right to our most 
lively interest; it is great, it is new, it is national; no source 
of importance and attraction is wanting to it. We must 
therefore give it a particular attention. I cannot in the 
present course present it to you in its whole extent, nor make 
you present at the progressive development of the third estate; 
but I shall endeavour, in the short time which remains, to 
point out with some precision what were the principal phases 
of it from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. 

For a long time men connected the origin, the first forma¬ 
tion of the French boroughs to the twelfth century, and they 
liave attributed that origin to the policy and the intervention 
of kings. In our time, this system has been disputed, and 
with advantage; it has been maintained, on the one hand, 
that the boroughs were much more ancient than has been 
supposed; that under this name or under analogous names, 
they ascend far beyond the twelfth century, on the other 
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hand, that tliey were not the work of royal policy and conccs 
«ion, but rather the conquest of the burghers themselves, tlie 
result of the insurrection of the towns against the lords. 
It ift this last system that my friend, M. Augustin Thierry, has 
.set forth and defended with rare talent, in the last half of 
his hetlres snr VHistoire de France. 

I fear that both of the systems are incomplete, that all the 
facts cannot there find their place, and that to properly 
understand the real origin, the real character of the third 
estate, it is necessary to take into consideration a far greater 
number of circumstances, and to look at the same time more 
closely. 

Doubtless, in the twelfth century there was accomplished a 
great movement in the boroughs of France, which forms a 
crisis in their position, and an epoch in their history. A 
simple outline will suffice to convince you of this. Open the 
“ Recueil des Ordonnances des Hois,” you will there see, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a very considerable number 
of acts relative to boroughs. They evidently arose on all 
sides, acquired more importance every day, and became an 
important affair of government. I have drawn up a state¬ 
ment of acts, both charters and concessions of privileges of 
all kinds, internal rules and other documents which emanated 
from the royal power, relative to boroughs, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. There results from this that the col¬ 
lection of the ordinances contains in it alone: of king Louis 
le Gros, 9 acts relative to boroughs; of Louis T"!!., 23; of 
Philip Augustus, 78; of Louis VIII., 10; of Saint Louis, 
20; of Philip le Hardi, 15; of Philip le Bel, 46; of 
Louis X., 6; of Philip le I^ng, 12; of Charles le Bel, 17. 

So that, in the course of the single epoch which occupies 
us, in a single collection, we find 236 acts of government, of 
which the commons are the subject. 

Upon no other matter does there remain of this epoch so 
large a number of official documents. 

And observe that the question here is not merely of acts 
emanating from royalty. As to each of the pnncipal suzerains 
who shared the territory of France, there might he made an 
analogous work. The kings, as you know, were not the only 
persons who gave charters, and who interfered in the afiairs 
of the boroughs; every lord, when he bad any borough or 
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town in his domains, had the power to regulate its destinies 
or rights; and if we could collect all the acts ut tins kind to 
which the boroughs have given rise from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, we should have an enormous number. 
But the view wdiich I place before you, although confined 
to royal acts, 1‘ully suffices to give an idea ot tlie prodi¬ 
gious movoinent which broke forth about this epoch, in the 
existence of the boroughs, and the development of the third 
estate.* 

The moment we look at these acts, and without pene¬ 
trating deeply into tlie inquiry, we see that it is impossible 
to make them all enter into cither of tlie two systems wliich 
I have just recalled to mind with regard to the origin and 
primitive history of the French boroughs. The most cursory 
inspection shows in these 236 acts three classes of facts entirely 
distinct. Some speak of towns, of municipal liberties and 
customs, as of ancient uncontested facts; they do not even 
recognise these facts expressly, they do not feel the need of 
giving them a precise form, a new date; they modify them, 
extend them, adapt them to new needs, to some change in the 
social state. Other acts contain the concession of certain privi¬ 
leges, of certain peculiar exemptions, for the benefit of such or 
such a burgh, such or such a town, but without constituting 
it a corporation, properly so called, without conferring an in¬ 
dependent jurisdiction upon it, the right of nominating its 
magistrates, and, as it w'ere, of governing itself; they freed the 
inhabitants of certain places from such or such a tax, from 
such or such a service; they made them such or such a pro¬ 
mise; the concessions are excessively various, but they confer 
no political independence. Lastly, there are acts which con¬ 
stitute corporations, properly so called, that is to say, which 
recognise or confer upon the inhabitants the right of confe¬ 
derating, of promising each other reciprocal succour, fidelity, 
assistance against every external enterprise or violence; of 
nominating their magistrates, of meeting, of deliberating, in a 
word, of exercising within their walls a kind of sovereignty, 
a sovereignty analogous to that of the imssessors of fiefs in 
the interior of their domains. 

* See this vi<>w and analysis of the acts here mentioned at *he end of the 
Toitinie 
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You se<; these Jiie three chisses ot' distinct tacts; and wliieh 
show essentially ditferent municipal s^'steirs. Well, this dif- 
tereuce u hich is manifested in the official documents of the 
twelfth ••entury, is likewise found in history, in events; and 
hs' ohservitn; tliein, we arrixc at the same results as hy 
rcailin^ rln* charters and diplomas. 

-Vnd first, it will be recollectj'd that I spoke of the conti¬ 
nuance of the Koman municipal system in many towns alter 
the invasion of the barbarians. It is a point at present reco- 
jiniaed that tlie Roman municipal system did not perish with 
the empire; I have shown it to you still livin" and active 
during the seventh and eightii centuries, particularly in the 
cities of soutliern Gaul, wliich was far more Roman than 
northern Gaid. We equally find it in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries. ISI. Raynoiuird, in the latter lialf ot the 
second volume of his Histoire du Droit Municipal en France^ 
h;is placed this fact beyond doubt. He has collected from 
epoch to epoch, for a large number of towns, among others, 
for those of Perigueux, Bourges, Marseilles, Arles, Toulouse, 
Narbonne, Nimes, Metz, Paris, Reims, &c., the trac^ oi 
a municipal system in uninterrupted vigour from the eighth 
to the twclftli century. When, therefore, at this last epoch, 
that great movement which characterizes it was brought 
about ill the situation of the boroughs, there was nothing tc 
he done for these towns, already in possession ot a muni¬ 
cipal system, if not similar to that which was about to 
take birth, at least sufficing for the needs of the population. 
Aceordingly, there are many towns whose names are not met 
with in Jie communal charters of the twelfth century, and 
which did not the less enjoy the chief municipal institutions 
and liberties, sometimes even under the name of commune 
{communUfts\ as the town of Arles, for instance. These 
arc I'vidontly Roman municipalities wliicli li;ul survived the 
empire, and ha I no need of an act of the new powers to 
recognise or create them. 

It^ is perfectly true that, from the eighth to the end of the 
eleventh century, the existence of these municipalities ap¬ 
pears rarely and veiy confusedly in history. What is theic 
to be surprised at in thi>? In this confusion and obscurity 
there is nothing peculiar to tlie towns or the inuniiupal s^s 
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In the ninth and tenth centurie?, ieudiil snciety it.^elj, 
that society of conqueroi s, of masters of power and ol the soil, 
has no history, it is impossible to follow the thread of its des¬ 
tinies. Property was then so much abandoned to the chances 
of force, institutions were so ill secured, so little regular, 
things were a prey to an anarchy so agitated, that no 
concatenation, no historical perspicuity can be found. History 
requires some oi*der, some sctjuence, some light; it exists 
upon no other conditions. In the ninth and teiitli centuries 
there was neither order, secjuencc, nor light, for any class of 
facts, or for any condition of S(»cicty; chaos reigned every- 
ivhcre, and it is only at the end of tlie tenth century tliat 
feudal society escapes from it, an(i really becomes a subject 
for history. How could it be otherwise for the municipal 
society, far more weak and obscure? Many of the Roman 
municipalities subsisted, but without influence upon any ge¬ 
neral event, without leaving any trace. We therefore need 
not be surprised at the silence which the rare monuments and 
miserable chroniclers of this epoch observe with regard to 
them. This silence arises from the general state of society, 
and not from the entire absence of institutions, of municipal 
existence. The Roman municipality perpetuated itself in 
the same way that the feudal society formed itself, in the 
midst of universal night and anarchy. 

When all things became a little calm and fixed, otbef 
municipalities soon appeared. I have already repeatedly 
made you observe, that one of the principal changes intro¬ 
duced into the social state of Europe by the invasion of the 
barbarians was the dispersion of the sovereign population, 
oi' the possessors of power and tlie soil, amitlst tlie rural 
districts. Hitherto, and especially in the Roman world, it 
was in the hearts of towns that the population was con¬ 
centred, and that the proprictoi-s, more especially the con¬ 
siderable men, the aristocracy of the time, lived. The 
conquest overthrew this great fact; the barbaric conquerors 
established themselves in preference, amidst their estates, in 
their strong castles. 1 he social preponderance passed from 
cities to the country districts. A population specially em¬ 
ployed upon the cultivation of the estates soon grouped 
themselves around the castles. The new agglomerations bad 
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not all the same destiny; many remained but little extended, 
poor and obscure; others were more fortunate. Tlic progress 
of fixedness, of regularity in existences, led to new wants; 
new wants provoked a more extended, more varied labour. 
The population assembled around the castle was the only one 
which worked. We do not see it everywhere and exclusively 
attached, in the state of coloni or serfs, to the cultivation of 
the earth. Industry, commerce, reanimated and extended 
themselves. They especially prospered in some places, from 
a multitude of various and accidental causes. Some of tliose 
agglomerations of ulation which formed themselves around 
castles, in the dom ...isof the possessors of fiefs, became great 
burghs or towns. After a certain time, the possessors of 
the domains amidst which they were situated acknowledged 
that tliey profited from their prosperitj^ and had an interest 
in aiding its development; they then granted them certain 
favours, certain privileges, which, without removing them from 
feudal domination, without conferring a true independence 
upon them, had still the aim and effect of attracting the 
population thither, and of increasing wealth. And in their 
turn the more numerous population, the greater riches, de¬ 
manded and led to more cfficaciou.s favours, to more ex¬ 
tensive concessions. The collections of documents are full of 
documents of this kind, accorded by the sole influence of 
the course of things to the boroughs and towns of new 
creation, and whose independence did not extend beyond 
these more or less precarious concessions. 

I .seek an example which shall make the fact which I have 
just described thoroughly understf)od; I find none more appli¬ 
cable than that of the colonies. What did men do wlieii they 
aimed at foundinji colonies? They conceded lands, privilcge.s, 
to men who established themselves there, engaging themselves 
for a certain numl)er of years, and on payment of a fixed lent. 
This is precisely what frequently happened in the country 
districts, around the castles, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

Wb see a large number of possessors of fiefs conceding 
lands and privileges to all those who established themselves 
in the towns situated in their domains. They there gamed 
not only an increase of revenue, but also an increase of ma¬ 
terial strength Tlic inhabitant- of these horougbs and 
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towns were bound to ccrtiiln military services towards their 
lord; we lind the citi/cMis at a very early period inarehinK to 
war, generally grouped around their pi’iests. In 1094, in an 
expo<lilion of Pliilip I. against the castle of Brcherval— 

“ d'he priests lea<l their parishioners with their banners.” 

In 1108, at the death of Philip I.— 

“ A popular community,” says Orderic Vital, “was estab¬ 
lished in France by the bishops; in such a way that the priests 
accompanied the king to battle and sieges, with baiincr.<, and 
all the parishioners.” 

According to Sugcr; 

“ The corporations of tlic parislic.-s of the country took part 
in the siege of Thoury, by Louis le Gro.s.” 

In 1119, after tlie repulse of Brennevillo, the following 
counsel was given to Louis le Gros: 

“Let the bishops and counts and all the powerful men oi 
*hy kingdom, repair to thee, and let the priests with all tbeir 
parishioners go with thee wliere thou slialt order them. . . . 

“ Tiie king resolved to do all these things. ... he sent out 
prompt messengers, and sent his edict to the bishops. They 
willingly obeyed him, and threatened to anathematize the 
priests of their diocese, with their parishioners, if they did 
not hasten to join themselves, at about the time fixed, to the 
expedition of the king, and if they did not fight the rebel 
Kormans with all tlicir strength. 

“ The people of Burgundy and of Berry, of Auvergne, 
and of the country of Sons, of Paris, and of Orleans, of Saint 
Quentin, and of Beauvais, of Laon and of Ktampes, and many 
others, like wolves, rushed greedily upon tlieir prey. . . . 

“ The bishop of Noyon and lie of Laon, and many others 

went to this expedition; and by reason of the ill estimation 

in which they held the Normans, sanctioned all sorts of crimes 

m their people. ^ They even allowed them, as in virtue of a 

Divine permission,^ to pillage the sacred edifices, in order 

thus to increase their legions by flattering them in every way, 

and to animate them against their enemies by promising thorn 
all things.” 

I his need of tncreasinff the legiojis which followed them 
to war was indisputably one of the principal motives which 
induced the proprietors of fiefs to favour these agglomerations 
ot population upon their domains, and consequently to tlie 
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ceding of jni\ileges alone eouul attnicc new inliabit* 

ants. These very incomplete privileges, dictaleil solely by 
|>ei>onal interest, incessantly violated, often revoked, did not, 
1 repeat, constitute true corporations invested with an inde- 
jieii' ent jurisdiction, nominating their inagisti'ates, and almost 
irov« riling themselves: but they contributed none the less 
powerfully to the general forinaiion of that new class winch, 
at a later period, became the third estate. 

I now come to the third of these origins, to that which 
M. Thierry has so well pointed out and developed; that is 
to say, the violent struggle of the citizens against the lords. 
Tiiis is a source of the boroughs properly so called, and one 
of the most efficacious causes of the formation ot the thinl 
estate. The vexations which the lords put upon the inhabit¬ 
ants of the boroughs and towns situated in their domains 
were of daily occurrence, often of an atrocious character, 
immensely irritating; security was wanting even more than 
liberty. With the progress of wealth, the attempts td re¬ 
sistance became more frequent and more energetic. Ihc 
lv\elftli ccntiirv saw the insurrection of the citizens break 
fnrih in a thousand directions; they formed into petty local 
confederations to defend themselves against llie violence 
of their lords, and to obtain guarantees. Thence arose an 
infinity of petty wars, some terminated by the ruin oi the 
citizens, others by treaties which, under the name of communal 
charters, conferred upon many boroughs and towns a kind 
of intra muros sovereignty, then the only possible guarantee 

for security and liberty 

As tliese concessions were the result of conquest, they 
were generally more extensive and efficacious than those 
which I just spoke of. It was, accordingly, to the struggle at 
the sword’s point that must be attributed the formation ot 
the strongest and most glorious boroughs, those which liave 
taken a position in history. You know, however, that they 
did not long preserve tiieir ])olitical independence, and thai 
their condition ended by being very similar to that of other 
towns which had not carried on the same combats. ^ ^ 

Such are the three origins of the French bourgeoisie, 
the third estate. 1. The Roman municipal system, which 
continued to exist in a large number of towns. 2. I he ag- 
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Mimiuration oi iu.imh.tli n wl.ic). was naturally' formed ujwn 
tije estates of many of the hn ds, and which, hy tin* sole in¬ 
fluence of increasing wealth, by the need which the lords had 
of their services, successively obtained concessions, |)^vllcgc^, 
wliich, without giving tliein a political exisience, still ensmed 
the development of tlieir prosperity, and consequently ol their 
sr^cial importance. 3. Finally, the corporation, properly so 
called—that is to say, the boroughs and towns which, by 
force of arms, by a struggle of greater or less duration, 
wrested from their lords a coii.iderable portion of the sove¬ 
reignty, and constituted petty republics of them. 

Here we have tlie true character of the municipal move¬ 
ment in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; here it is seen in 
all its trutli, far more various anti extensive than it is generally 
represented. We shall now penetrate into the interior of 
the different kinds of corporations which I have described to 
vou: we shall apply ourselves to distinguish them one irom 


the lords, or in the true corporations formed by war and 
conquest. We shall thus arrive at a very serious question, 
and one which, in my opinion, is very much neglected; at 
the question what essential difference exists between the 
ancient Roman municipality and the corporation of the 
middle ages. Doubtless, there was Roman municipality in 
the boroughs at the middle ages, and it is by far too generally 
overlooked. Bui it is also true, that in the middle ages there 
was brought about, even in the towns of Roman origin, a 
consider.ible change, a true revolution, which gave another 
character, another tendency to their municipal system. 1 will 
first, and in a few words, point out what has occurred to me 
as being the essential difference; the predominant charac¬ 
teristic of Roman municipality was aristocracy; the predo* 
minant characteristic of the modern corporation was demo¬ 
cracy. This is the result to which we shall be led by an 
attentive examination of this question. 

In a word, when we shall have thoroughly studied, on the 
one hand, the formation of the boroughs and cities of the 
middle ages, and on the other their interior system, we shall 
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follow the Ticissitudes of their history trom the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century, during the course of the feudal 
period; we shall endeavour to determine the principal revo¬ 
lutions to which they were subjected during that period, and 
what they were at the commencement, and what tliey were 
at tlie end. We shall then have a somewhat complete and 
precise idea of the origin and early destinies of the French 
third estate. 
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it is important never to lose sigLt of the diversity of the origins of the 
lUii'd estate—'1. Towns iu which the Romau municipal system was per¬ 
petuated—Why the documents relating thereto are rare nud incom¬ 
plete—Pcrigueux—Bourgcs—2. Towns which, without having been, 
properly speaking, erected into boroughs, received various privileges from 
their lords—Orleans—Customs of Lorris iu Galiuais—ii. Boroughs, 
properly so called—Charter of Laon—True meaning of this charter and 
of the cominiiQ&l revolution of the eleventh century—Birth of modern 
legislation. 


1 HOPE you will not for a moment lose sight of the true 
question which occupies us at this moment; it is not only the 
formation and the first development of the boroughs, but the 
formation and tlie first development of the third estate. The 
distinction is import;int, and I insist upon it here for many 
reasons. 

First, it is real, and founded upon facts. The word third 
estate is evidently more e.xtensive, more compreliensive than 
tliat of tlie borough. Many social situations, individuals 
which are not comprehended in the word borough, are com¬ 
prehended in that of the third estate ; tlie otfieers of the king, 
for example, tho lawyers—that cradle whence liave issue*/ 
almost all the magistrates of France—evidently belong to the 
class of the third estate; they have been for a long time in- 
oor[>orated in it, and Inwe only been separated from it iu 
ages immediately neighbouring upon our own, while we 
cui not rank them among the boroughs. 

Moreover, the distinction has often been overlooked, and 
Ae result has been errors in tho manner in which the facts 
have been presented. Some historians, for example, have 
’leen, especially in the third estate, the Dortion derived fro 
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the oHUers of the king, l!nv} er:r, various nuigistiates, ant. 
they have said that the third estate had always been closely 
united to tlie crown, and that it had always sustained its 
power, shared its fortune; tliat tlicir progress has always 
been parallel and sinuiltaiuM us. Others, on the contiai}, 
have almost exclusively considered the third estate in the 
boroughs, properly so calletl ; in those boroughs, tli(»se 
towns*^formed by means of insurrection against the lords, 
in order to escape from their tyranny. These have nlfirmed 
that the third estate claimed all the national liberties; that 
lliey had always been in a struggle, not only against the 
feudal aristocracy but against the royal power. According 
as men have thus given sucli or such an extent to the wonl 
third estate, according as they have particularly considered 
sueli OP such of its primitive elements, they have < educe<l 
from it concerning its true history and the part which it has 
played in our history, consequences absolutely different, ami 

all equally incomplete, equally erroneous. 

In fine, the distinction upon which I insist alone explains 
an evident fact in our history. By the admission of all, the 
boroughs, properly so called, these independent, half so\ereigr 
towns nominating their officers, having almost the right ol 
peace and war, often even coining money—tlicse towns, I say 
have gradually lost their privileges, their grandeur, then 
communal existence. Dating from the fourteenth centuiy 


itselt, acquired more wcaiiii «*«!« ^ 

greater part in the state. It was then necessary ‘‘'"t 't 
should imbibe life and strength from other sources than th se 
of tlie boroughs, from sources of a different nature, niul 
which furnished it with means of aggrandisement %\'hen the 

boroughs fell into decay. . . 

The distinction is very important, and charartensp, 
point of view under which I wish to make yon eonsuler he 
‘ubicct. It is with tlie formation and .leveh.|,m.mt ..I l a 
third estate in its whole, in its various constitutive element., 
and not with tlie commons atone tliat we are 

In our last lecture, I placed before you the hrst forma¬ 
tion of the elements of the tliird estate, and 
make you thoroiiglily understand the variety ol its oiigiii. 
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W'e shall now study the iuternai organization of tliose towns^ 
of those boroughs where that new clasG wac fornied wliich 
has become the third estate. 

It is evident from the fact of these origins liaving been 
various, that the organization of these towns, tlieir interiinl 
constitution must have been so likewise. I have already 
pointed out what, in iny opinion, were the three sources of 
the third state: 1. The towns which, in a great measure at 
leiist, preserved the Koman municipal system, where it always 
piedoiiiiiuited, though inodilying itself; 2. Tlie towns and 
boroughs which gradually formed themselves in the domains 
of the great proprietors of iiefs, .and v.’!;icli, without having 
been erected into corporations, properly so called, without 
ever having obtained that independence, tliat local govern¬ 
ment, that semi-sovereignty which characterizes true corpo- 
rations» still received privileges, successive concessions, and 
arrived at a high degree of wealth, population, and social im¬ 
portance; 3. Lastly, the boroughs, properly so culled, whose 
existence rested upon distinct comj)lete charters, which 
formally erected them into borouglis, and gave them all the 
rights generally inherent to that name. Such are the three 
origins of the French bourgeoisie, of our third estate. 

I am about to take successively these three classes of 
towns, ot municipal associations, and endeavour to describe, 
with some precision, what was their internal oiganization at 
the twelfth century. 

Let us first regard the towns of Koman origin, where the 
Roman municipal system continued to subsist, or nearly so. 

For these, it wili be easily understood, formal and precise 
monuments arc wanting to ns. The sole fact that ibis 
organization was essentially Koman is the reason that we do 
not find it written under such or sucli a date, in the middle 
^es. It was an ancient fact which had survived the inva¬ 
sion, the formation of modern states, which no one thought 
of drawing up and proclaiming. Thus one of the ciUes 
which after the invasion preserved, as it appears, the Roman 
municipal system in its most complete, most pure form is 
Perigueux. Well, we encounter no document ol' any ex¬ 
tent QDon the constitution of the town of Perigueux no 
^barter which regulates or modifies its internal organization, 
the rights of its magistrates, its relations with its lords or its 

•-OL. Ill, 
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n<i<rlibour8. I repeat it, this organization was a fact, n 
wreck of the ancient Roman municipal system; the names ot 
the Roman magistrates, consuls, duumvirs, triumvirs, edilcs, 
are met with in the history of Perigueux, but without their 
functions being in any way instituted or defined. Many 
other towns ar«,' in tlie same >itnation, especially in the south 
of France. It is an incontestable fact, tliat the towns ol 
southern France ap]>ear tlie earliest in our history, as rich, 
populous, iinj)ortant, playing a considerable part in society: 
we see them such from the tenth, almost ftom the ninth 
erntury, that is to say, far sooner than the boroughs of the 
north. Still it is concerning the boroughs of the south tluit 
we possess the lesser number of legislative details, of formal 
documents. The communal charters are much more nume¬ 
rous for the France of the north than for tlie France of tlic 
soutli. AVhy is tliis? Because a large portion of the towns 
of the south having preserved the Roman system, it has not 
been felt necessary to write their municipal organization. 
It was not a new fact which it was necessary to institute, 
jnoelaim, or date. We therefore should not be surprised at 
knowing the internal organization of the new towns, of the 
boroughs, properly so called, with more precision and detail 
than that of towns where the municipal system was of Roman 
origin and subsisted by tradition. This proves absolutely 
nothing against the reality of the institutions and the extent 
of tlie municipal liberties, attested besides indirectly by a 
multitude of facts. M. Raynouard, in his Jhstoire du Drnit 
Municipal en France, has collected for many towns lie- 
texts, the facts which prove the continuance of the Roman 
iiiiinicipal organization, and make it in some degi'ee knouii, 
in the absence of aiiv formal institution, any detailed docu¬ 
ment. I will give the results of his luhonrs with regard to 
the city of Bourges.' Tlii.s example will suffice to give a 
clear and just idea of this third .source of the French thin! 
estate, the most ancient and perliaps the most abundant. 

At the time oi the barbaric invasion. Bouige-s had arenas, 
an amphitlieatrc, cverytliing wliii h characterized the Roman 

At tlie seventh century, the author of tlie Pie de SatnU 


' Raynouard, Jlistoirc du DroU !\I untripnl vi* hrnurr^ I. tl* d 
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fCstadiole, boni nt Boiirges, says. “ tliut slu' Inrlonged to 
illustrious parents, who, according to worldly dignity, were 
commendable for senatorial nobility.” Now, they gave tho 
title of senatt>rial nobility to those families upon whom the 
government of the city had devolved, who occupied the fnn- 
ncra or great municipal charges. Gregory of Tours, at the 
same epoch, cites a judgment given by the chiefs {primons,,) 
of the city of Bourges. There was therefore at tins e)nich, 
in Bourges, a true municipal jurisdiction, analogous to that 
of the Roman curia*. 

It was the general characteristic of Roman municipalities 
of cities properly so called, that the clergy, in concert with 
i!i«* people, elected the bishop. Now we find at Bourges, 
under the Mei'o\ lugiau and Carlovingian kings, many bisliops, 
Sulpicius, Didicr, Austregesilius, Agiulpbe, elected absolutely 
as they would ha\e been under tiie Roman emperors. 

We find also coins of this epoch on which is imprinted 
either the name of the city of Bourges, or that of its in¬ 
habitants. One of these coins of the time of Charles le 
Chauve, and another of the time of king Lothairc, formally 
bear tlie inscription: Bxturieef: (the inhahitavts of Bourrjes.)' 

It was in 1107 that Phili[» I. bought the viscountv <>f 
Bourges of the viscount ilerpin, who disposed of it in 
order to set out for the crusades. We find that there tlien 
existed at Bourges a municipal body whose members were 
called pnid*~ hommes, without any further detail heiiv 
found. ® 

Under archbishop Volgriii, upon his advice, and according 
to the prayer of the clergy and the people, Louis le Gros 
published a charter which gives no new right to the city of 
Bourges, nor institutes any public power in it, but reforms 
some ill customs which were introduced into it, and which 
apparently the royal authority alone was capable of re¬ 
pressing. 

In 1145, Louis VII. confirmed the charter of Louis VI 
In tins confirmation, the principal inhubituiits of Bourr^e-^ 
those who in the seventh century were still called senators 
were designated by the name of bons hommes. The word 
has changed with the language, but it is evidently the same 
persons, the same social condition. 

Ano(;her name is also given in this charter to the principal 
X 2 
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inhabitants of Bourges. The iiintli article is expressed in the 
following terms.— 

••It was ortleretl by our father, that if any one did wrong 
in the city, committed an offence, he should have to repair the 
said wrong, according to the estimation of the barons of the 
city.” Barons is a feudal word which shows the new eon- 
<lition of society, but which corresponds, as well as that (»f 
'jons hommes, wiili the senators of tlie Roman city. 

In 1118, Philip Augustus granted a new charter t(» llourges. 
These various concessions, assured by various titles, relate 
only to subjects of legislation and local policy. There is no 
question of mayors, sheriffs, or freemen, for the corporation, 
the municipal jurisdiction having existed from time imme¬ 
morial at Bourges, it was by svnatores {boni Uominis^ probi 
homines, baroneSy) that the city was administered. 

I shall pursue no further this history of the city of Bourges, 
which M. Raynouard has biouglit down to the end ot the 
lifteenth century. It is a faithful image of what happened iii 
many other towns of similar origin and situation. You continu¬ 
ally see liere, from the fifth to the fourteenth century, in these 
facts, inconsiderable it is true and little detailed, but very ^ig^i- 
ficant and very clear—you hero see, I say, the Roman munici¬ 
pal system perpetuate itself, with modifications in names, or 
jven in things, and corresponding witli tiie general revolu¬ 
tions of society, without anywlicre encountering any precise 
T)r new details with regard to the internal organization ol 
those cities, their magistrates, or their relations with fcinlal 
society. We are only able to trace back to the ancient Homan 
muuicipal system, to study what it was at the moment ot the 
fall of the empire, and then collect scattered facts from epoch 
to epoch, which show at once the permanence of this system, 
and its progressive alteration. It is thus only that we can 
give oursidves any correct idea of the state ot towns ot Roman 
origin at the twelfth century. 

We encounter a diHieiilly, if not equal, at least analogous, 
when we desire to study towns which may be called of modern 
creation—those which are not related to the Roman city, 
which received their institutions, or even their existence 
from the middle ages, and which, however, have never been 
erected into boroughs, properly so called, have never acquired 
a true charter, which, dating from a fixed day, ha.s ^sured 
tliem a real and complete inunicij»al constitution I will give 
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rou an example ot‘ tliis kind. It is the city of C rleans. Tt 
was ancient* and had prospered under the cin[)irc; still, the 
perpetuity of the Roman inunici|)al system does not appear 
there clearly, as you have just seen it in tlie case of the city 
orBourges. It was from the middle ages and tlie kings tlial 
Orleans derives its municipal freedom, and its privileges. It 
was, as you know% next to Paris, the most important town of 
the domain of the Capetians, even before their accession t<» 
the throne. I will give you the series of acts of the kings of 
France, from Henry I. to Philip le Hardi, in favour of the 
city of Orleans. This analysis will make you understand its 
true character better than any other means. 

We tind in the Jiecueil des Ordo7iimnce.% ivoxn 1051 to 
1300, seven charters relative to Orleans. 

In 1051, king Henry I., at the request of tlie bishop and 
people of Orleans, (the bishop appears in this charter as the 
chief of the people, as the man who takes its intere.«is in 
hand, and speaks in its name, a situation which c(>ries|)ond>« 
to what, in the Roman municipal system, in the fifth cen ¬ 
tury was called defensor civitatiSy) orders that the gates of 
the city shall not be closed during the vintage, tlmt all shall 
enter and go out freely, and that his officers shall no longer 
take the wine that they unlawfully exacted at the gates. 
This is an abuse, an exaction which the king causes to cease 
in tlie city of Orleans. It is no concession of municipal 
constitution, nothing which resembles a charter of incorpo¬ 
ration properly so called. 

In 1137, Louis Ic Jeunc interdicts ‘Mhc provost and 
sergeants of Orleans from . . . The words alone indicate 
that the city had no independent municipal constitution, that 
it was governed in the name of the king by provosts and 
sergeants—that is to say, by royal officers, and not by its own 
magistrates. I resume the ordinance: Louis VII. inter¬ 
dicts the provosts and sergeants of Orleans from all vexation 
over the burghers; he promises not to detain the burghers 
violently when they shall be summoned to his court, nor to 
make any alteration in the coin of Orleans, &e., &c. In con¬ 
sideration of this lost promise, the king is to have a duty upon 
each measure of wheat and wine. 

These are declarations against abuses, concessions favour¬ 
able to the security and prosperity of tlje city of Orleans, but 
which give no idea of municipal constitution. 
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III 11-47, the same king abolished tlie right of mcin-morie 
!t» tlie city of Orleans. This, as you know, was a very 
variable right, which \v;is exercised at the death, whether of 
serfs or of men of an intermediate condition between complete 
liberty and servitude. They had not the right of making a 
will, of leaving their property to whom they wished. When 
they had no children, no natural and direct heirs, it was the 
king who inherited from them. In some places they might 
dispose of a portion of their property, but the person who 
inheriteil was obliged to pay a certain sum to the king. I 
shall not stay to explain all the forms, all the varieties of this 
right of muin-morte. It is suilicient to say that it was a 
source of great revenue to the king, and from which the popu¬ 
lation, in proportion as it increased and prospez’ed, incessantly 
sought to free itself. In 1147, then, Louis VII. abolished 
the right of maiu-moTte in Orleans, a ne>v progress for tlie 
security and fortune of tlie citizens, but no change in their 
municipal system. 

In 1168, there ivas another charter of the same king, wlucli 
abolished many taxes and abuses unlawfully introduced into 
Orleans. He published many regulations favourable to the 
transactions, to the liberty of commerce: he exempted from 
all taxes tlie vender of wine, who only offered his merchandise 
and stated its price. He interdicted duels, or judicial combats, 
in cases of dispute for the value of five sous or under. 

In 1178, Louis VII. abolished yet more taxes and shackles 
upon liberty of commerce in Orleans. He authorized the 
payment iu kind of the duty which he received upon wine, in 
virtue of the ordonnance of 1137. 

In 1183, Philip Augustus exempted tlie present and future 
inhabitants of Orleans, and some iieiglibouring towns, from 
all taxation, and granted them various privileges: for example, 
that of not going further to plead than Etampes, Yevivs le 
Chatel, or Lorris; that of never paying a fine of more than 
sixty sous, e.xcept in certain doterniiiiate cases, &c., 3cc. 

These concessions were made in consideration of a duty of 
two deniers upon each measure of wdieat and of wine. Every 
year the king sent one of tlte sergeants of his house, wlio, in 
concert with tlie sergeants of tlie city and ten notable burgliers, 
legitimi,) elected communiter by all the burghers, lixed the 
Amount of this <luty fi>r eaeli lions**. 
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In 1281 Philip le Hurcli renewed and eoiilinne-d thetw 

ioncosj^ions of Philip Augustus. 

Yuu liere see. during about a Inmdred and hity years, a 
series of important concessions, wliieh, more or less completely 
observed, followed and favoured tlic progress of tlie popula¬ 
tion, the wealth, and the security of tlic city of Orleans, but 
which in no way erected it into a true borough, and always 
left it in a state of complete political dcpimdcucc. 

It was tlius with a large number of towns. I say more: 
there were some which received very positive and V(*ry detailed 
charti-rs, eliartei'S winch seem to accord them rights as con- 
siderable as those of real boronglis; Imt when we in>pect 
them closely, we see that it is nothing of the kind, for these 
charters in fact only contain concessions analogous to tliose 
to Orleans which I have just placed before you, and by no 
means constitute of the town a true borough, give it no special 


and independent existence. 

There is a charter wliicli playe<l a gr<*at part in the middle 
ages, because it was formally conceded to a large number ut 
towns, and served as a model for the internal state of others: 
this is the charter given by Louis le Jeune, and which appears 
to have been only a repetition of a charter of Louis le Gros, 
to the town of Lorris in Gatinuis. I beg permission to give 
it entire, althougli it is somewhat lengthy, and relates to the 
details of civil life. It is important as enabling us to 
estimate with some precision the meaning and extent ot 
concessions of this kind. People have almost always spoken 
of boroughs (I must insist anew upon this point,) and char* 
ters of boroughs in too general a manner; they have not 
examined the facts closely enough, nor properly' distinguishetl 
those which really differ. This confused and incomplete 
knew’ledge carries the imagination beyond the truth; it is 
not present at the view of things such as they really were; 
and reason in its turn wamlei's at random among the con¬ 
sequences which it has deduced from tlieni. This is why I 
place before you the very text of some of those charters which 
have been generally looked upon as being similar to one 
another; you >viU see how different they' arc at bottom, how 
they emanate from different principles, and reveal, in the 
municipal system of the middle ages, varieties too ofti*n over¬ 
looked. Here, then, is this charter of the borough of Lorris 
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wliicli the collections call Coulumts de J^orrh en Gatmuis 
f Consuetitdities Laiiriacenses). 

“ Louis, &c.—Let it be known to all, &c. 

“ 1. Let whoever sliall have a house in the ]>arish of Lorris 
pay a quit-rent of six deniers only for his house, and each 
acre of land wliich he shall have in this parish; and if he 
make such an acquisition, let that be the quit-rent of his 
house. 

'2. Let no inhabitant of the parish of Lorris pay a duty 
of enti*y nor any tax for his food, and let him not pay any 
duty of’ nieasureincnt for the corn wliich his labour, or that 
of the animals which he may liave shall procure him, and let 
him pay no duty for the wine which he shall get from his 
vines. 

“ 3. Let none of them go to an expedition on foot or 
horseback, whence he cannot return home the same day if he 
desire so to do. 

“ 4. Let none of them pay toll to Etampes, to Orleans, or 
to Milly, which is in Gatinais, nor to Melun. 

“ 5. Let no one who has property in the parish of Lorris 
lose any of it for any misdeed whatsoever, unless the said 
misdeed be committed against us or any of our guests. 

“ 6. Let no one going to the fairs or markets of Lorris, 
or in returning, be stopped or inconvenienced unless he shall 
have committed some misdeed that same day; and let no one 
on a fair or market day at Lorris, seize the bail given by 
his security; unless the bail be given the same day. 

“7. Let forfeitures of sixty.sous be reduced to five, that of 
five to twelve deniers, and tiie provost’s fee in cases of plaint, 
to four deniers. 

“ 8. Let no man of Lorris be forced to go out of it to plead 
before the lord king. 

“ 9. -Let no one, neither us nor any other, take any tax, 
olfering, or exaction from the men of Lorris. 

“ 10. Let no one sell wine at Lorris with public notice, 
except the king, who shall sell his wine in his cellar witli that 
notice. 

“11. "We will have at Lorris, for our service and that of 
the queen, a credit of a full fortnight, in the articles of pro¬ 
visions; and if any inhabitant have received a gage from 
the lord king, lie shall not l)e bound to keep it more than 
eight days, unless he please. 
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• 12, If any have had a quarrel willi another, but without 
breaking a closed house, and if it be nccomniodated without 
plaint brought before the provost, no fine shall be due, on this 
account, to us or to our provost; and if there has been a 
plaint tliey can still come to an agreement when they sluill 
have paid the fine. An<l if any one bear plaint against 
another, and there has been no fine awarded against either one 
to the other, lliey sliall not, on that account, owe anything to 
us or our provost, 

“ 13. If any one owe an oath to another, let the lult<'r 
have permission to remit it. 

“ 14. If any men of Lorris have rashly given their 
pledge of battle, and if with the consent of the provost they 
accommodate it before the pledges have been given, let eacli 
pay two sous and a half; and if the pledges have been given, 
let eaeli pay seven sous and a half; and if the dind has been 
between men having the right of fighting in the listb, then 
let the hostages of the conquered pay one hundred and twelve 
sous. 

16. I^et no man of Lorris do forced work for us, unless 
it be twice a year to take our wine to Orleans, and nowhere 
else; and those only shall do this who shall have horses and 
carts, and they shall be informed of it beforehand; and they 
shall receive no lodging from us. The labourers also shall 
bring wood for our kitchen. 

“ in. No one shall be detained in prison if he can furnish 
hail for his appearance in court. 

“17, Whoever desires to sell liis property may do so; and 
having received the price, he may leave the town, free and 
unmolested, if he please so to do, unless he has committed any 
misdeed in the town. 

“18. Whoever shall have remained a year and n day in 
the parish of Lorris without any claim having pursued 
him thither, and without the rigljt having been interdicted 
him, whether by us or our provost, he shall remain there free 
and tranquil. 

“ 19. No one shall plead against another unless it be to 
recover, and ensure the observance of, what is his due. 

“20. When the men of Lorris sliall go to Orleans with 
merchandise, they shall pay, upon leaving the ti>wn. one 
denier for their cart, when they go not for sake of the fair; 
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and when they go for tlie SAke of the fair and the marker, 
tliey shafl pay, upon leaving Orleans, four d(*ni(*rs for each 
cart; and on entering, two deniers. 

‘21. At marriages in Lorris, the public cryer shall have 
iKj fee, nor he who keeps watch. 

“ 22. No cultivator of the parish of Lorris, cultivating his 
land witli the plough, shall give, in the time of harvest, more 
than one hcniine {mina) of rye 'to all the serjeants of Lorris.^ 

“ 23. Jf any knight or Serjeant find, in our forests, horses or 
otlier animals belonging to the men of Lorris, he must not 
take them to any other than to the provost of Lorris; and if 
any animal of the parish of Lorris, put to flight by bulls, or 
assailed by flies, have entered our forest, or leaped our banks, 
the owner of tlie animal shall owe no fine to the provost, if 
he can swear that the animal has entered in spite of his 
keeper. But if the animal entered with the knowledge of 
his keeper, the owner shall pay twelve denier.s and as much 
Ibi* each animal, if there be more than one. 

“ 24. There shall be at Lorris no duty pai<l for using the 
oven. 

“ 25. There shall be at Lorris uo watch rate. 

“26. All men of LorrLs who shall take salt or wine to 
Orleans, shall pay only one denier for each cart. 

“ 27. No men of Lorris shall owe any fine to the provost 
of Ktampe.s, nor to the provost of Pithiviers nor to any in 
(iaiinais. 

“28. None among them shall pay tlie <*ntry dues in Kcr- 
rieres, nor in Chateau-Landon, nor in Piiiseaux, nor in 
Nibelle. 

“29. Let the men of Lorris take the dead wood in the 
forest for their own use. 

“30. Wljosoever, in tlie market of Lorris, sliall have 
bought or sold anything, and sliall have forgotten to pay th-. 
tluty, may pay it within eiglit days without being troubled, il 
he can swear that he did not withhold the right wittingly. 

“31. No man of Lorris having a house or a vine^'ard, or 
a meadow, or a field, or any buildings in tlie domain of Saint- 
Benedict, shall he under the jurisdiction of the abbot of 
Saint-Benedict or his serjoant, unless it he with regar<l to 


I Afi-oiiliiij' t'li Cttiige, tlie minu eqimlled six bushels. 
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the quit-rent in kind, to wliieh he is hound; an 1, in tliut 
ease, ho shall not go out of Ivorris to bo judged. 

“ 32. If any of the men of Loi ris be accused ot anything, 
and the accuser cannot prove it by witness, he shall clear him¬ 
self bv a single oath from the assertion ot his accuser. 

“33. No man of this parish shall pay any duty because of 
what he shall buy or sell for his use on the territory ot the 
precincts, nor for wiiat he shall buy on Wednesday at the 
market. 

“ 34. These customs are granted to tlie men of I^orris, and 
they are common to tlie men who inliabit Courpalais, Chanie- 
loup, and the bailiwick of liarpard. 

“ 35. We order that whenever tlie provost shall be changed 
in the town, he shall swear to faithfully observe these 
customs; and the same shall be done by new Serjeants when 
they shall be instituted.” ‘ 

This charter was looked upon by the citizens as so good, 
so favourable, that in the course of the twelfth century, *t 
was claimed by many towns; they demanded the customs 
of Lorris; they addressed themselves to the king in order to 
obtain them: 

In the space of fifty years they were granted to si\en 
boroughs or towns: 

In 11G3, to Villeneuve-le-Roi. 

In 1175, to Chaillon-sur-Loire (Sonehalo). 

In 1186, to Boisconimun, in Gatinnis. 

In 1187, to Voisines. 

In 1188, to Saint Andre iie.ar iSIacon, 

In 1190, to Diinont. 

In 1201, to Clery. 

And yet, read this charter atientively, there is not, m the 
.special and historical sense of the word, any corporation, 
any true municipal institution, for there is no proper jurisdic¬ 
tion, no independent magistracy. The proprietor of the fief, 
the supreme administrator the king, makes such or such 
promises to certain inhabituuis of his domains—he engages to 
govern them according to certain rules—he himself imposes 
those rules upon his officers, his provosts. But there ii 
nothing, absolutely nothing, resembling real, political guaran¬ 
tees. 

• lietueil des Ontonnances, 1. xi. p. 200—203. 
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Do not, however, suppose that these concessions were 
without value, and that they remained without fruit. In 
lollowin^, during the course of our history, the principal 
towns, wliich, without ever having been erected into boroughs 
properly so called, have obtained advantages of this kind, wc 
see them gradually developing themselves, increasing in 
population, in wealth, and adhering more and more to the 
crown, from which they had received their privileges, and 
which, while liaving them very imperfectly observ'ed, while 
often even violating them, was still accessible to claims, from 
tune to time repressed tlie ill conduct of its officers, renewed 
the privileges at need, extended them even, followed, in a 
won!, in its administration, the progress of civilization, the 
di('tates of reason, and thus attached to itself the citizens 
without politically enfranchising tliem. Orleans is a striking 
example of this fact. In the course of tlie history ot' France, 
that town is incontestably oneof those which hnvemost strongly, 
most constantly, adhered to the crown, and have given it 
proofs of the most faithful devotion. Its conduct during the 
great wars against the English, and the spirit whicli has 
reigned in it even down to our own days, are striking proofs 
of this; and yet Orleans has never been a veritable borough. 
An almost independent city, it has always remained under 
the administration of the royal officers, invested with preca¬ 
rious privileges; and it is solely by favour of these privileges 
that its population, its wealth, and its importance, have been 
progressively developed. 

I now pass to the third of the sources of the third estate, 
which I pointed out in commencing, to the boroughs properly 
so called, to those towns, those burgliers which have enjoyed 
an almost imlcpendent existence, protected by true political 
guarantees. 

You know how most of them were formed: by insurrection, 
by wari'are against the lords—a war which led to those 
treaties of peace called charters, wherein were rcgulr.ted the 
rights and the relations ol’ the contracting parties. 

It would seem, on the first approaci*, that these treaties of 
pea<‘e, these charters, would only contain the conditions 
of the agreement concluded between the insurgents and 
the possessors of the fief, the commune and ts lord. Wliut 
their relations will be henceforward? at what price the 
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in.Upomlrnce of tho borougli is to be recognised.^ wbat will 

iL Ltent? l.ow ^ w;u be instituted? where the..- jn s- 
dietionwiU stop?—such are the arrangements whu li it « u del 
appear should spring from the struggle, and he written in the 

charter wliicb terminates it. , • i 

Almost always, in fact, and even very recently, m the woi k?, 
of which this part of onr hi^tory has been the subject, they 

havescen scarcely anything in the buiongh ^ 

least they have remarked scarcely anything but this. I be i c 
is, liowevcr, something else—a great deal more. 

I am about to place before yon, in its whole extent, <-iic of 
the most ancient borough charters, one of those winch best 
show what was the internal state of a town after a long 
rtnn^gle against its lord, and everything that had to be done 
there at t)ie time of the definitive pacification, when lite war 
Imd lasted long enough, and it was necessary at last to come 
to a treaty. I speak of the charter given by Louts le Gros, 
in 1128, to the boiougli of Laon. You will find, in tiie 
iMtres sur Vhistoire de France, by M. I'hierry, the account 
of the facts which preceded this charter, the tyranny of the 
bishop of Laon, the insurrections of the burghers, first 
against their bishop, then against the king himself, their 
internal seditions, their negotiations, and all the vicissitudes 
of this terrible struggle, recounted with as much truth as 
vivacity. After nineteen years came at last the charter 
of which I speak, which i.s very truly entitled, Etabliiseinent 
de ill paix. In <»rder to understand it, it is inoispeiisablc 
to know it all through: 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Louis, by the grace of God, king of the French, we wish to 
make it understood by all our faithful, present, and lo 
oome, the following establishment of peace that, with the 
advice and consent of our great men and the citizens of 
Laon, we have instituted at Laon, whicli extends from tlio 
Ardon to the wood, so that the village of Luilly and all the 
extent of vineyards, and from the mountain, may he com¬ 
prised within those limits. 

1. Ko one may, without the intervention of»lie judge,, 
arrest any one for any misdeed, whether free man or serf. 
If there be no judge present, they may, without forfeiture, 
rcta n (the attainted^ until the iudse shall come, or i'onduct 
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liMu to tlie liou&e ol tlie justiciary, and receive satisfa<;tion for 
tlie misdeed, according as lie shall be judged. 

“ 2. If any one have done, in any way whatsoever, any 
injury to a priest, knight, or merchant, and if he who has 
done tlie injury be of the city, let liim be cited within 
four days, to appear in justice before the mayors and free¬ 
men, and justify himself from the wrong which is imputed 
to him, or repair it according as lie sliall be judged. If he 
do not clioose to repair it, let him bc'driven from the city, 
with all of his own family (except the hired servants, who are 
not obliged to go with liim, unless they M'ish so to do), and let 
liim not be permitted to return until lie shall have rcjiaircd 
the misdeed by an adequate satisfaction. 

“ If he have possessions, in houses or vineyards, in tlie 
territory of the city, let the mayor and freemen demainl 
justice of this malefactor, or of the lords (if tlierc he several) 
in the district >vhere his possessions are situated, or of the 
bishop, if he possesses in freehold; and if, suiumoneil by the 
lords or the bishop, he will not repair his fault within a fort¬ 
night, and they cannot procure justice upon him, cither from 
the bisliop or from tlie lord in whose district his possessions 
are situated, let the freemen be allowed to devastate and do 
stroy all the goods of this malefactor. 

“ If the malefactor be not of the city, let the cause be 
brought to the bishop; and if, summoned by the bishop, 
he has not repaired his misdeed within the fortnight, let the 
mayor and freemen be allowed to pursue vengeance on him. 
as they may. 

“3. If anyone, without knowing it, bring into the ter¬ 
ritory of tlie establishment of peace, a malefactor driven from 
the city, and if he prove his ignorance by oath, let him freely 
take back the said malefactor, for that time only. If he do 
not prove his ignorance, let tlie malefactor be detained until 
full satisfaction. 

“4. If by chance, as it often happens, in the midst of a 
conflict among men, one .^trikes tlie other, with the fist, or 
the palm of the hand, or says any disgraceful insult to him, 
after having been convicted by legitimate testimonies, let him 
repair the wrong towards him who is offended, according to 
the law under which he lives, and let him make reparation 
to the mayor and the freemen for having violated the peace. 
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“ If' the offenfleil refuse to receive reparation, let him not 
be permitted to pur-m- any vengeance against the attainted, 
either within the territory of the establishment of peace, or 
beyond it; and if lie should wound him, let him pay to the 
wounded the charge of doctors for healing the wound. 

“5. If any one have a mortal hatred against anotlier, let 
him not be allowed to pursue him when he shall go out ol 
the city, nor keep in ambush for him when lie shall return. 
Tf upon going out or coming in, he kill Inin, or wound him In 
any member, and he he summoned for such pursuit or ambush, 
let him justify liitnsclf hy the judgment of (iod. If he have 
fought or wounded him beyond the territory of the establish¬ 
ment of peaee, in such a way tliat the pursuit or amjmsli 
cannot he proved by tlie legitimate testimony of the men of 
the said territory, he sliall be allowed to justify himself by 
oath. If Ini be found guilty, let liim give head for liead, and 
limb for limb, tir let him (lay for his head, or aceording to 
the importance of the limb, an adequate redcmj>tion, at the 
arbitration of the mayor and the freemen. 

“ 6. If any one have entered a capital complaint against 
another, let him first carry his plaint before the judge, in the 
district in which the attainted shall be found. If he cannot 
have justice from the judge, let him carry to the lord of the 
said accused, if he live in the city, or to the officer {mifiis- 
ferialis) of tlie said lord, if he himself live out of tlie city, 
the plaint against his man. If he cannot have justice either 
from the lord or from his officer, let him seek the freemen of 
the peace, and explain to them that he cannot have justice on 
this man, cither from the lord or from the officer of the 
same; let the freemen seek the lord, if he be in the citv, and 
if not, his officer, and let them demand that justice be in¬ 
stantly done to him who complains of his man; and if the 
lord or his officer cannot do him justice, or neglect so doing, 
let the former seek some means whereby the plaintiti' may 
not lose his right. 

“ 7. If any robber be arn*sted, let him be carried to him 
in whose land he has been taken; and if the lord of the land 
do not do justice, let the freemen do it. 

“ 8. Ancient misdeeds, which took place before the estab¬ 
lishment of the peace, are absolutely pardoned, witli the 
exception of thirteen persons whose names here foUi>w; 
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Koulques, the son of Boinard; Raoul of C’apricion; Human, 
the man of Lebert; Payen Seille; Robert; Remy Bunt; 
Meynard Dray; Raimbauld of Sousons; Payen Hostelloup; 
Anselle Quatremains; Raoul Gastines; Jean of Moheiin; 
Anselle, son in-law of Lebert. With the exception of these, 
if any one of the city, driven out for ancient misdeeds, wish to 
return, let him resume possession of all which belongs to him, 
and which lie shall j/rove himself to have possessed, and not 
sold or put in pledge. 

“ We also order that men of tributary vondition pay the 
due rent and no more to their lords; and if they do not pay it 
at the time agreed upon, let them be subject to the line, accord¬ 
ing to the law under which they live; and let them not pay, 
except it be willingly, anything at the demand of their lords, 
but let it rest with their lords to pursue them for their faiim o, 
and to take from them what shall be adjudged. 

“ 10. Let men of the peace, except servants of the church, 
and of the great men of tlie peace, take wives in any condit.io!» 
they can. With regard to servants of the cliurch, or of the 
great men who are of tlie peace, who are beyond the limits of 
this place, it is not permitted them to take wives without the 
cousent of their lords. 

“ 11. If any vile and dishonest person insult, by gross in¬ 
juries, an hone>t mr>n or woman, let it be permitted to any 
j>rudliommeof the peace, who shall be near, to reprimand l)im. 
and repress his presumptitm, with impunity, by one, two, or 
three blows. If he bo accused of having struck for an old 
hatred, let him be allowed to clear himself, by taking oath, 
that he did not do it out of haired, but, on the contrary, lor 
the observance of peace and concord. 

“ 12. We completely abolish main-morte. 

“ 13. If any one of the place, in marrying his daughter, cr 
granddaughter, or relation, have given lier land or money, 
and if she die without heir, let all which shall remain of the 
land or money given her, return to those who gave it, or to 
their heirs. In the same way, if a linsband die without heir, 
let all Ills property return to his relations, with the exception 
of the dowry which he had given to his wife; this latter 
shidl keep the dow'ry during her life, and after her death 
the dowry shall return to the relations of her liusband. If 
neither the husband nor the wife possess real pr<»perty 
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anJ if, gaining by trade, they have made a fortune and have 
no heirs, at the deatli of one all the fortune sliall remain 
with the other; and if then they have no relations, they shall 
give two-thirds of their fortune in alms for the good «'f their 
souls, and the other third shall be spent i'or the construction 
of the walls of the city. 

“ 14. llloreover, let no stranger, among the trihutarics of 
the church or of the knights of the city, be received into the 
present peace without the consent of his lord. If, by ignoran<-e, 
any one be received wnthout the consent of his lord, let him 
be permitted within the space of fil'teen days to go ^vhole and 
safe, without forfeiture, where he shall please, with all his 
substance. 

“ lo. Whosoever shall bereccivedlutothis peace must, within 
the space of one year, build himself a house, or bu}’ vineyard.-, 
or bring into the city a sufheient quantity of his moveable 
property to enable him to satisfy justice, if by chance it have 
any subject of complaint against liim. 

“ 16. If any one deny having heard the proclamation ol 
the city, let him prove it by the testimony of tlie sherifis, or 
clear himself by elevating his hand in oath. 

“ 17. With regard to the rights and customs which the 
lord of the manor pretends to have in the city, il‘ he can legi« 
timately prove before the court of the bishop that Ids prede¬ 
cessors have anciently possessed them, let him obtain tlieni 
with good will; if he can not do so, let him not have tlioin. 

“ 18. We Imve thus reformed the customs will) regard 
to taxes: Let each man W'ho owes taxes, pay foui* deniers at 
the time when he owes them, hut let him pay no other lax 
beside; unless, indeed, he have beyond the limits ol lids peace 
some other land owing taxes, to which he hoi s sufficic)»t«y 
to pay the tax for the said possosioii. 

10. The men of the peace shall not be forced to go to miv 
court out of the city. If we have any subject of complaitit 
against any one of them, justice shall be adniiidstercd bv 
the judgment of the freemen; and if we have v-uhject of com¬ 
plaint against all, justice shall be administered by the 

ment of the court of the bishop. 

20. If any priest commit a misdeed, within the lindls of 
Uie peace, if he i.s a canon, let the plaint be taken before the 
dean, and lot him administer justice. If he be not a ennon. 

VOL. IIU ' 
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justice must be lulministcred by the bi5.1io[), arc)eJeao)'i, 01 
tbeir offict'rs. 

“21. Ifnny grcnt men of tlie country have done wrong to 
the men of tlie peace, ami being summoned^ "’ill not do tliem 
justice, if tliese men bi* found within the limits of the peace, 
let them and their property be seized in reparation ot this 
injury, by the judge in whose territory they shall have been 
taken, to the end that thus the men of peace may preserve 
their rights, ami that the judge himself may not be deprived 
of his 

22. For these benefits, then, and for otliers also, that, 
through a royal kindness, we liave granted to these citizens 
the men of this peace liave made tliis convention with us— 
namely, that, without counting our royal court, the expedi¬ 
tions, and liorse service which they owe us, they slndl tliree 
times a-year furnish us with lodgings, if we come into tlie 
city; and that if we do not come tliither, they shall instead, 

pay 118 twenty livres. 

“ 23. We have then established all this constitutitm, with 
the exception of our right, the episcopal and ecclesiastical 
right, and that of the great men who have their legitimate 
and distinct rights in the confines of tliis peace; ami if the 
men of this peace in any way infringe our right, that of the 
l)ishop, of the cliurches, of the great men of tlie city, they may 
retrieve their infringement without lorfciture, hy a liti**, 

witliin the space of fifteen days.”' 

Vou see that this concerns other things than the relations of 
the new borough with its lord, and the creating its nnmicijial 
constitution. Indeed, truly speaking, the charter does not 
create that constitution, orders nothing ccnccriiing the forma¬ 
tion of the local magistracies, who are its strenglli and gua¬ 


rantee. 

You meet here with the names of mnt/or and freemen : 
you recognise here the independence ot their jurisdiction; 
yon distinguish lierc the movement of political life, elec¬ 
tions, the right of peace and war. hut without any niiicle 
which formally institutes them. The.se are admitted, indis¬ 
putable facts, which reveal themselves by their influence, hut 
which men record in passing, so to speak, ratlier than institute. 


» Hcciieil drs Ordo.iimncef, t. xi. p. 185—187. 
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Nor 15 there anything precise, anything careJnlly regulated 
to the relations of the borough of Laon, either with the king 
with its bishop, or with the lords with wlu.m it may liave 
to do. l^Iany articles refer to these relations, but they iwa 
not the principal object of the charter. It has a far ditri icnt 
range; a task far more vast, more ditficnlt, occupied its authors. 
We°see therein a rude, barbarous society, which arises out of 
ail almost entire anarchy, and receives not only a borougli 
charter, but a penal code, a civil code, an entire social legis¬ 
lation, so to speak. It is evident, tlic question is not merely 
the relations of a borough with its lord, not merely the in¬ 
stituting municipal magistracies; the matter in hand is the 
entire social organization; we are in tlie presence of a dis¬ 
arranged society, to which regular laws, written laws have 
become necessary, and w'hich, not knowing how to give them 
to itself, receives them from a power with which it hu.s just 
been at war, but which none the less exercises over it tliat 
authority, tliat ascendancy, the imperious condition of all 
eiCcacious legislation 

Read, and atlentivtdy read again, the charter of Laon, you 
will be convinced more and more that such is its true cha¬ 
racter. It is that of numerous analogous charters; I repeat, 
they not only regulate the relations of the boroughs with the 
lords; they not only institute the boroughs, but they organize 
tlie entire society in the interior of the city; tliey draw it 
from a .state of anarchy, of ignorance, of legislative power¬ 
lessness, to give it, in the name of a superior pow’er, u 
regular form, to write its customs, to regulate its rights, to 
impose upon it, with its consent, if I may so express myself, 
jjenal laws, civil law.s, laws of police, all the means of order 
and duration of whicii that semi-barbarous society feels tlie 
need, and which, left to itself, it would never have been able 
to discover. 


The charter of Laon, one of the most extensive and com 
plete, is also one of those where the fact which I have pointed 
out to you is the most clearly shown: but we recognise it in 
other charters, especially in those of Saint Quentin, 
Soissons, Roye, &c. The revolution which happened at this 
epoch in the state of the boroughs is much greater, then, 
than is supposed; it did much more than enfranchise them. 
It began the entire social lecislation. 

y2 
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I regret being unable to enter more into detail upon 
tins great subject; I could wish to study to the bottom this 
rising citizen nation^ its institutions, its laws, all its life, 
already so vigorous and yet so confined. But I am pressed 
for time, and the documents are incomplete. I think I have 
at all events given you a just idea of the origins of the third 
estate. To that I at present confine my ambition. I will 
endeavour, in our next lecture, to point out to you what a 
profound revolution was brought about in the passage from 
the ancient municipal system to that which we have just 
studied, and what essential, radical differences distinguish the 
Homan municipality from the borough of the middle ages. 
Who.soever has not taken into mature consideration these 
differences, and all their bearings, cannot understand modern 
civilization, the phases of its development, and its true cha¬ 
racter- 
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EIGHTEENTH LECTURE. 


3'ibjc.ct of the lecture—The diffei-ciice bctweeu tlie Roman municipal syetcn 
and (hat of the middle ages—Danger of the imriiohiltty of oames^— 
1. Various origin of the Romau city and the modern borough; ‘<2. Di* 
vereity of their constitution; 3. Diversity of their history—Thence re- 
eiilieil that the aristocraiicnl principle predominated in the Botonn city ; 
the dciiiocralical spirit, in the modern bDrough—New proofs of this 
fact. 

In our next lecture we shall terminate the history of civil 
society, properly so called, during the feudtil period. It is 
true, we shall still have to examine tlie codes, the laws, the 
legislative movements of that society, tlie principal of which 
;trc tile Msises de Jerusalem^ the Etablissemens of Saint Louis, 
t he Coutume de Beauvaisis of Beauroanoir, and the Trailede 
I'ancienne jurisprudence de France^ by Pierre de Fontaine; 
but we shall be constrained to postpone this study to the next 
course. We shall at least have completely studied, during 
the present course, feudalism, royalty, and the commons from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century, that is to say, the three 
tundumental elements of civil society during that epoch. 

You will recollect what the subject is which must occupy 
us at present. I first placed before you the formation of the 
third estate m France, its different origins, and its first deve¬ 
lopments. I then endeavoured to introduce you into tlie in¬ 
terior of the vanous boroughs, and to describe their constitii- 
tion. At present let us apply ourselves to determine what 
I’esemblauce and what difference existed between the Roman 
mumcipahties and the boroughs of the middle ages. This U 

thl ^*■**'''*"8 a thorough comprehension of 
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I liave already several tunes had occasion to point out to 
you the danger of those words which remain immoveable 
through ages, and are applied to facts which alter. A fact pre¬ 
sents itself; people give it a name impressed with such or such 
a characteristic of the fact, with the most striking, the most 
general characteristic. After a certain lapse of time, let a 
fact present itself before men, analogous to the first, analo¬ 
gous at least in that particular characteristic, they do not 
trouble themselves to find out whether the resemblance is 
elsewhere complete; they give tlie same name to the new 
fact, although perhaps it essentially differs; and here is n 
fallacy established by a name, which will become the source 
of infinite errors. 

Kxamples are plentiful. I take the first which occurs to 
me. For ages the word republic has meant a certain form of 
government where there is no sole and liereditary power. 
It is thus, that not only among the moderns, but among the 
ancients, a republic has been defined; and this name has been 
given to all states which have offered this characteristic. 
Compare, however, t!»e Roman republic and the republic of 
the United States. Are there not between these tw’o states 
which bear the same name infinitely greater differences than 
between the republic of the United States and any particular 
constitutional monarchy ? It is evident that, althougli in 
a certain characteristic the republic of tlie United States 
resembles the Roman republic, it differs so essentially in other 
respects that it amounts almost to an absurdity togive it the 
same name. Nothing, perhaps, has caused more confusion, 
more fallacy in liistory, than this immobility of names amidst 
variety of facts; and I know not how to warn you too strongly 
never to lose sight of this quicksand. 

We are close upon it now. I have frequently spoken of 
the influence of the Roman municipal system upon modern 
cities, the boroughs of the middle ages. I have endeavoured 
to show you how the Roman city did not perish with the 
empire, how it perpetuated and transfused itself, so to speak, 
in tlie modern borouglis. You may have been led to con¬ 
clude that the borouglis of the middle ages greatly resonibled 
the Roman cities; you would be deceived. At the same time 
that it is evident tliat the Roman municipal system did not 
perish, and that it exorcised a great influence over the forma* 
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tioii of inoilcrn town.*, still it is necessary to iinderstnad tliat 
there was a transformation of tbis system, anil tliat the diirer- 
ence between the cities of the empire and onr borouglis is 
immense. It is this difference w hich I wish at |>resent properly 
to explain to you. 

And first there was in the origin, in the first formation oi 
the cities of the Roman world, and ol' the towns of the middle 
ages, an important and fertile difference. Ilie towns of the 
middle ages, w’hether boroughs, properly so called, or towns 
administered by seigneural officers, were formed, as yon 
have seen, by labour and insurrection. On the one hand, the 
assiduous industry of the burghers and the progressive 
wealth consequent on industry; on the other, insurrection 
sgaiust the lords, the revolt of the weak against llie strong, 
of the inferiors against the superiors ; these are the two 
sources whence the borouglis of the feudal period took 
birtli. 

The origin of tiio towns of antiquity, of the cities of llie 
Roman world, was wholly different. Most of them were 
formed by conquest; military or commercial colonies were 
formed amidst u country thinly populated, or badly cultivated; 
they successively invaded at the sword’s point the ^urround- 
ing territory. War, superiority of force, of civilization, sucli 
was the cradle of most cities of the ancient world, and par¬ 
ticularly of a large nuniber of the cities of Gaul, more espe¬ 
cially in the south, as Marseilles, Arles, Agde, &c., which, 
as you know, are of foreign origin. The burghers of these 
cities, far different in this respect from the ciiizvns of the 
middle ages, were in the outset, the strong, the conquerors. At 
their birth they dominated by conquest, while their successors, 
with great trouble, gained a little freedom by insurrection. 

There is another original and not less important difference. 
Industry, doubtless, played a great part in the formation oi 
the ancient cities, as of the modern boroughs. But here 
again the same word designates totally different facts. The 
industry of the burghers of antiquity was of an entirely 
different nature from that of the burghers of the middle ages. 
I he inhabitants of a rising town, of a colony like Mar¬ 
seilles at the time of its foundation, were rievoted to agri¬ 
culture, to free and proprietary agriculture; they cultivated 
tiie territory as they invaded it, as the Roman patricians 
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itupioved the territory of the conquests of Rome. To 
jigiicuitiire, commerce became allied, but an extensive, varied, 
•lenerally maritime commerce, full of liberty and grandeur. 
Comj)are tliis industry, commercial or agricultural, with that 
<>t the rising buroiiglisot ilie middle ages: W’hat an enormous 
difference! in ti»e latter, all is servile, precarious, narrow, 
miserable! the burghers cultivate, but without true liberty, 
without true possession; they acquire these, not in a day and by 
their arms, but slowly and by their sweat. As to the question 
ot industry, of commerce, their industry is for a long time 
purely manual labour, their commerce is confined within a 
very limited horizon. Nothing resembles that free, extensive 
industry, those distant and varied relations of the colonies of 
anti<|uity. These formed themselves sword in band, and with 
sails spread to tlie wind; the boroughs of the middle ages 
arose Irom furrows and from shops. Truly the difterence 
of origin is great, and the entire life must have shown it. 

If you would form a just idea of the origin and the first 
developments of the ancient cities, look at what has passed, 
at what is now passing in America. IIow were Boston, New 
York, New Haven, Baltimore, all tliose great maritime towns 
of the United States, formed? Free, fierce, daring men left 
their country, transported themselves to a foreign soil, amidst 
nations far inferior in civilization and force; they conquered 
the territory of these nations; they worked it as conqueroi'.s, 
as masters. Soon they formed a great and distant coininerce 
with their old country, with the continent which they ha<l 
(piitted; and their wealth was rapidly developed, like their 


power. 

This is the history of Boston, of New York; it is al.so tlie 
history of Marseilles, of Agde, of the great Greek, Bhoc- 
nioian, or even Roman colonies of the south of Gaul. There 
are, you see, very slight relations between this origin and tliat 
of the boroughs of the middle ages; the primitive situation 
of the burghers in tliese two cases was singularly different, 
and there must have resulted fpom thence profound and lasting 
<lifierences in the numicipal system and its development. 

Let us leave the cradle of towns; let us take them already 
formed; let us study their internal social state, the relations 
maintained by the inhabitants among themselves or with their 
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neighbours; the difference between the Pomnn mnnicipality 
and ilie boj'ough ol* the middle ages will aj)pear to iis neither 
less great, nor less lei tile. 

Three tacts especially strike me in the internal state 
of the cities of the Roman world and of the I'eudal towns. 

In the cities of Greek or Roman origin, in most of the 
ancient cities of Gaul, the magistracies, the religious and 
civil functions were united. The same men, the chiefs of 
families, alike possessed them. It was, as you know, one 
of the great characteristics of Roman civilization, that the 
patricians were, at the same time, priests and magistrates, 
within their own house. There was not tliere a body espe- 
ciailly devoted, like the Christian clergy, to the religious 
magistracy. The two powers were in the same hands, and 
were attached equally to the family, to the domestic life. 

Moreover, in the ancient cities the paternal power, the 
power of the chief within his family, was enormous. It 
underwent, according to the times, important modifications; it 
was not the same in the cities of Greek and of Roman origin* 
but, in estimating these differences, it was not any the less 
one of the predominant characteristics of that social state. 

Lastly, there was slavery, domestic slavery; the consider¬ 
able families, the chiefs of the cities lived surrounded by 
slaves, exclusively served by slaves. 

None of these three circumstances are met with in the 
boroughs of the middle ages. The separation of the religious 
and the civil functions is there complete. A strongly isolated 
body, the clergy, alone governs, in some measure possesses 
religion. At the same time, the paternal power, althougli 
great, is still very inferior to what it tvas in the Roman 
world: it is great as regards possessions, fortune, but very 
restricted regards persons. The son, once arrived at his 
majority, is entirely free and independent of his father. 
Finally, there is no domestic slavery. It is by labourers, by 
free men, that the superior population of the town, the richer 
burghers are surrounded and served. 

It you would see, by an example taken from the modern 
world, what an enormous difference may result in tlic 
manners of a people from this last circumstance, look at the 
confederation of the United States of America, It is a fact 
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known by all wlio bavc visitod tbeni, or c^eii studied tliem* 
that I)etA\eeii the luaniiei's of tlie states of the south, of’Caro* 
lina, of Georgia, for example, and tlie manners of the states 
of the north, as IRIassaeliussetts or Connectieiit, there is a 
profound difference which arises from the states of tlie south 
ha\ itig slaves, while those of the north have not. This mcr. 
fact of a superior race which possesses an inferior race hy 
way of property, and disposes of it—this fact alone, I say, 
gives an entirely different character to the ideas, sentiments, 
and way of living of the population of the towns. The (^o 
stitutions, the written laws of the slates and towns of the 
sontn, in the American confederation, are generally more de- 
inoc'-atic than those of the towns of the northern states, and 
yet such is the influence of slavery tliat the ideas, the manners, 
are at hnitom much more aristocratic in the south than in 
tite nolih. 

Cel US now quit the interior of towns; let us go beyond 
their walls, let us examine the situation of the inhabitants in 


the midst of the country, their relation with the mass of the 
population. We shall here find between the cities of the 
1 Oman world and the boroughs of the middle ages, an im- 
»• ense difference, and one which I have already pointed out. 
The towns, before the barbaric invasion, were, as you know, 
ti e centre of the superior population; the masters of the 
Homan world, all the considerable men lived in, or near tlie 
towns; the country districts were occupied only by an inferior 
population, slaves or coloni kopt in semi-servitude. In the 
heart of the cities, resided the political power. The contrary 
spectacle is offered us by the feudal period. It is in the country 
districts that tlie lords, the masters of the territory and of 
power, live. The towns are in a measure abandoned to an 
inferior population, wliicli laboriously struggles to screen and 
defend itself, and finally to free itself in some degree behind 
their walls. 

Thus, under whatever point of view we consider the towns 
and their inhabitants in the Homan world, and in the middle 
ages, whether we regard their origin, their internal social 
state, or their relations with the mass of the population which 
occupies the territory, the differences are numerous, striking, 
indisputable. 

ff<»w’ shall we sum thci.i up? Wliat is their most prominent, 
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most stilUins: cliarsietcristic? You have already felt it, you 



their internal social state, from their external relations, the 
Roman cities must have been eminently aristocratic. T.hcir 
inhabitants were in permanent possession of the superior 
situation, of the political power. The consciousness ol this 
elevation, haughtiness, gravity, and all the merits appertain¬ 
ing thereto—such is the favourable side of tlie aristocratic 
spirit. Tiie passion for privilege, the desire to interdict all 
progress in tlie classes placed beneath them, this is its vice. 
It is evident that both tendencies, the good and the evil of the 
aristocratic spirit, were favoured, provoked by all the prin¬ 
cipal circumstances of the existence of the Roman cities. The 
democratic spirit, on the contrary, must have predominated 
in the towns of the middle ages. AVhat is its characteristic 
feature? Independence, the passion for individuality and 
ascending movement, is its good side. Its evil side is envy, 
hatred of its superiors, a blind inclination for change, the 
disposition to have recourse to brutal force. Who does iiol 
see that from the very origin of the towns of the middle ages, 
from their internal social state, from their foreign relations, 
this good and this evil side, these merits and these vices of 
tlie democratic spirit must have been the predominating cha¬ 
racteristic of their manners? 


Let us go deeper; let us view the municipal institutions, 
properly so called, the administrative organization of the city, 
its magistracies, its elections; let us compare, under this new 
relation, the Roman city, and the borough of the middle ages; 
we shall arrive at the same results. 


I have spoken, in the last course, of the state of the Roman 

municipal system at the lime of the invasion of the barbarians. 

You know, therefore, what was the ctirtOy the curialeSy the 

decurionSy and how the Roman municipality was organized at 

ihe end of the empire. I shall, however, repeat it in a few 
words: 

In each muntc^tum a senate, which was called on ordo or 
curia. This senate constituted the city, properly so called; 
the power belonged to it; this it was that administered the 
town, with the exception of a few extraordinary cases, where 
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tlie mass of tlie population wa^ imIImI upon to take part in 
tlie inunioipul atlairs. 

This ordo^ this curia was coinposud of a certain number of 
families known beforeliand, iiiscribetl upon a register which 
was called, aibuniy album ordiniSy album curite. Tiieir number 
was not considerable. There is reason to suppose, from some 
examples, that it varied between one and two hundred. You 
see the municipal power was concentred in a very small 
number of families. Not only was it concentred therein* 
but it was generally hereditary in those families who were 
Invested with it. When once they formed part of the 
senate, of the ordoy they never left it; they were bound to 
fill all the municipal charges, and at the same time had a 
right to all the municipal honours and powers. 

Tliis senate became thinner, the families became extinct; 
and since the charges of the cities always subsisted, and even 
increased, it was necessary to fill up the vacancies. How did 
the curia become recruited? It recruited itself. The new 
curiales were not elected by the mass of the population; it 
was the euna itself which selected them, and introduced them 
into its body. The magistrates of the city, elected by the 
curia, named such or such a family, rich and considerable 
enough to be incorporated in the curia. 'Ihen the curia 
called upon it; and that family, from that time joined to the 
ordoy was inscribed the following year in the album ordinis. 

Such are the principal features of the organization of the 
Roman city. This is assuredly a highly aristocratical organiza¬ 
tion. "NVIiat can be more aristocratic than the concentra¬ 
tion of power in a small nurnbex of fanoilies, the inheritance 
of power in the bosom of those families, and the recruiting of 
this body effected by itself, hy its own choice? 

At the fall of the empire, this inunieipsil power was a 
charge, and men flew from it instead of seeking it; for all 
these aristocracies of towns were a prey, like the empire it¬ 
self, to an extreme decline, and served only for the instru¬ 
ment of imperial despotism. Rut the organization always 
remained the same, and always profoundly aristocratic. 

Tet us now transport ourseUes lo the thirteenth centuiy, 
into the towns of the middle ages; we shall there find ourselves 
in the presence of other principles, of other institutions, of an 
entirely different society. It is not that we do not encountei. 
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in some modern boroughs, facts analogous to tlie organization 
of the Roman city, a kind of ordo, of hereditary se nate, in¬ 
vested uitli the right of governing the city. Ihit this is not 
the predominant churacteri>tic of the communal organization 
of the middle ages: in general, a numerous and changeable 
]>opulation, all classes in easy circumstances, all trades of a 
certain importance, all the burghers in possession of a certain 
fortune are called to share, indirectly at least, the exercise of 
tlie municipal power. The magistrates are generally t lecrted, 
not by a senate already itself very much concentred, but by 
the mass of the inhabitants. There are infinite varieties, and 
very artificial combination.*, in the number and relation of 
the magistracies, and in the mode of election. Rut even 
*hese vai'ieties prove that the organization was not simple 
and aristocratic like that of the Roman cities. We recognise, 
inthedifferentmodes of election of the boroughs of the middle 
ages, on the one hand the concurrence of a large number of 
inhabitants, on the other u laborious effort to escape the 
dangers of this multitude, to diminisli, to refine its influence, 
and to introduce into the choice of magistrates, more wisdom 
and impartiality than was naturally borne by it. The follow¬ 
ing is a curious example of this kind of combinations. In 
tlie borough of Sommi^res in Languedoc, in the department 
of Gard, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the election 
of municipal magistrates was subject to the following tests. 
'I'he town was divided into four quarters, according to the 
bodies of trades. It had four superior magistrates and six¬ 
teen municipal councillors; their office lasted one year; at 
the end of a year, these four superior mogistrates and their 
sixteen councillors met, and they themselves chose in the four 
quarters of the town twcU e. notables, three in each quarter. 
Tiius there were four superior magistrates, sixteen councillors, 
twelve notables, in all tliirty-iwo. These twelve notables, 
chosen by the magistrates of the preceding year, introduced 
twelve children into the hall: there were twelve balls of wax 
in an urn; they diw out a ball of wax, for each of the twelve 
children; then they opened the balls of wax in four of which, 
wa.s inclosed the letter E, wliich meant eUchts^ elected. 'I'lu* 
child who had drawn tlie ball in which the letter was con¬ 
tained, on the other hand, named a notable, who thus found 
liimseU eleote*^. one of the superior miigistr.ofos of the horou«;»h. 
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Wlint c;in be more artificial than such a system? tts oh» 
jeci is Jo bring into concurrence the most various inodes of 
choiiv—the nomination by the ancient magistrates themselves, 
electicin by the population and lot. It is evidently to weaken 
the empire ot' the popular passions, to struggle against the 
perils of an election accomplished by a numerous and change- 
abli multitude. 

Wii lind, ill the municipal system of tlic middle ages, niaii}^ 
precautions and artifices of this kind. These precautions, 
these artifices clearly show what principle predominated 
therein. They endeavour to refine, to restrain, to correct, 
election, but it is always to election that they address them¬ 
selves. The choice of the superior by the inferior, ot the 
magistrates by the population, such is the dominant charac¬ 
teristic of the organization of modern boroughs. The choice 
among the inferiors by the superiors, the renewing ot the 
aristocracy by the aristocracy itself, such is the fundamental 
principle of the Roman city. 

You see whatever route we take we arrive at the same 
point, despite the influence of the Roman municipal system 
<»\cr the municipal system of the middle ages; despitci the 
nninterriipted tie which unites them, tlie diffciencc is radical. 
'I'he aristocratic spirit predominates in the one, the demo¬ 
cratic spirit in the other, 'riicrc is a union and a r«'Volu- 
tion at the same time. 

rhere are still some scattered facts which will confirm, clear 
11},, and illustrate this result, at which we arri ve from all sides. 

W’hich are the towns in France which, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century, present the most aristocratic aspect? 
Tliey are the towns of the south, that is to say, the boroughs 
of Roman origin, where the principles of the Roman numi- 
elpal system had preserved the greatest influtmee. The line of 
demarcation, for example, between the burghers and the pos¬ 
sessors of fiefs, was much less profouml in the st>nth than in 
the north. The burghers of Montpelier, of Toulouse, <.f Hean- 
eaire, and of many other cities, had the right of being created 
knights as well as the feudal lords, a right not possessed 
by the burghers of the northern boroughs, where the struggle 
between tlie two classes was much more violent, and where, 
consequently, the democratic spirit was much more ardent. ^ 

Let us f‘or a moment leave France: what do we see id 
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Italy? the constitution of inany town:, there appears very 
analogous to that of the ancient Roman city. AVliy is this? 
Firstrhecause the Roman municipal system was there more 
alive, and exercised more influence; next, because feudalism 
having been very weak in Italy, we do not see that long ami 
terrible struggle between the lords and the burghers, whicli 
liolds so much place in our history. 

In the French boroughs, and part cuhirly in those of the 
north and the centre, it was not within the city itself that the 
combat was established between the aristocracy and the 
democracy, there the democratic spirit prevailed. It was 
against an external aristocracy, against the feudal aristocracy, 
that the burgher democracy strove. Witliin the Italian repub¬ 
lics, on the contrary, there was a struggle between a municipal 
aristocracy and a democracy, because there was no external 
struggle which absorbed all the forces of the cities. 

It is needless, I think, to insist farther: these facts are 
sufficient. The distinction between the Roman municipal 
system and that of the middle ages is clear and profound. 
Doubtless, Roman municipality has contributed imicli to the 
modern borough; many towns have passed, by an almost in- 
sensible transition from the ancient curia to our bourgeoisie; 
hut although the Roman municipality has not pcrisheil, 
nlthougli we cannot say that at any particular epocli it ceased 
to exist, in order at a later period to be replaced by other in¬ 
stitutions; although, in a word, there has been no solution of 
continuity, yet there has been veritable revolution; and, wliile 
perpetuating themselves, the municipal institutions of the 
Roman world were transformed in order to give rise to a 
municipal organization founded upon other principles, ani¬ 
mated with another spirit, and which has played an entirely 
different part in general society, in the state, than that which 
the curia played under the empire. 

This is the great fact hitherto overlooked, or ill coini>re- 
hended, which I engaged to bring to light. I,i our next 
lecture, I shall endeavour rapidly to place before \oi the 
revolution which the modern municipal system exn. ri need 
in the feudal period, from the moment when the borou<»^h.i 
first appear and arc constituted, to the moment when The 
reign of feudalism ends; that is to say, from the end < f n,e 
tenth to the commencement of the fifteenth century. 
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^'INETEENTH LECTURE. 


Ifistory of ihe Ibird estate from the 1 Itli to tJie 14th century—Vicissiiudfcf 
of its sitiintiuu—Rapid decay of boroughs, properly so caJed—By wlmt 
causes—1. By the centralization of feudal powers—‘-i. By the patronage 
of kings and great suzerains—H. By the internal disorders of towns— 
Decline of the borough of Laon—The third estate did not fall at the 
seme time as the borough ; on the contrary, it developed and strengthened 
jlsself—History of the towns administered by the officers of the king— 
Influence of royal judges and administrators over the formation and pro¬ 
gress of the third estate—What is to be thought of the communal liber¬ 
ties and their results ?—Comparison of France and Holland—Conclusion 
of the course. 


You have been present at the formation and at the first 
development of the third estate. I have endeavoured to 
make you understand the situation, whether amidst society in 
•reneral, or in the interior of towns, during the feudal period. 
Rut that period lasted for three centuries, the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth. For this long interval, the third 
estate did not remain immovable, identical. A social condi¬ 
tion still so precarious, a class still so weak, and so rudely- 
tossed about among superior forces, must have been subject to 
great agitations, to frequent vicissitudes. We shall study them 


in the present lecture. 

It is here especially that the distinction of which I have 
spoken, between the third estate and the commons, becomes 
Important. When in arriving at the end of llie feudal period 
and at the commencement of the fourteenth century, one 
inquires where was that middle population which was calle<I 
the bourgeoisie, we see with surprise that the borouglis, pro¬ 
perly so called, are on tlie decline, and that still the tlnnl 
estate, considered as a social class, is in progress; that the bom • 
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geoia la more numerous, inire powerful, altliongli the horonghs 
have lost much of their liberty and power. 

A prioriy and considering the general state of society at 
this epoch, this fact is very easily explained. You see 
what boroughs, properly so called, w'ere: towns, having a 
jurisdiction of their owm, making war, coining money, almost 
governing themselves; in a word, petty republics, nearly in¬ 
dependent. The expression, although extravagant, gives a 
sufficiently exact idea of the fact. Let us seek for a nionient 
wliat these boroughs might, wliat they must have become, 
amidst society from the twelfth to the iburteenth century; we 
shall see that they must almost necessarily and rapidly have 
declined. 


The boroughs were petty societies, petty local states, formed 
by virtue of that movement whicli burst i'orth about the 
middle of tiie ninth century, and which tended to destroy all 
social organization in any way extensive, all central power 
in order to leave standing only very limite>l associations, 
purely local powers. In the same way, as the society of the 
possessors of fiefs could not be constituted in a general manner 
and reduced itself to a multitude of petty sovereigns, eael: 
master in his domains, and but just united among themselves 
by a weak and disordered hierarchy, so it happened in towns. 
1 heir existence was entirely local, isolated, confined within 
tlieir walls, or in a very narrow territory. Tlney had escaped. 

V insurrection, from the petty local sovereigns upon whom 
they had formerly depended; they, had in this manner ac¬ 
quired a true political life, but without extending their rehi- 

to any (common centre, 

to any general organization. 

It things had always remained in the same state, if tho 

n,.W A ^ had conquered their 

^Uha td^n 'V" Y have preserved 

Drnnf^i’V had, against a neighbouring master, given 

u taken guarantees of liberty. If thev had 

never had to do with any other but him, they would nrobablv 
ave maintained the struggle with more and^more advantac/ 
«.d^„ .t once their force and liberty then inore^T ^ ’ 

^ot.“u ‘ the Italian 
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republics, after bavin" once conquered the neighbouring 
lords, were not long before they absorbed tliem. These found 
themselves obliged to come and live within their walls; and 
the feudal nobility, the greater part at least, was thus meta- 
inorphosed into a republican bourgeoisie. But whence cam'* 
this good fortune of tlie towns of Italy? From the fact that 
tlK*y never had to do with a central and very superior power; 
the struggle was almost always between them and the private, 
local lords, from whom they had conquered their indepen¬ 
dence. In France, things took an entirely different course. 
You know (for the fact was r<*cognised when we were occu- 
I)ied with feudal society itself) that most of tlie possessors 
<tf fiefs, of these petty local sovereigns, gradually lost, if not 
their domains and liberty, at least their sovereignty, and that 
there was formed, under tlie name of duchj/y riscountt/y county, 
suzerainties, much stronger and more extensive, real petty 
royalties, which absorbed the principal rights of tlie possessors 
of fiefs dispersed over their territory, and, merely by tlie in¬ 
equality of forces, reduced them to a very subordinate condi- 

tion. 

Most of the boroughs, then, soon found themselves nice to 
face, no longer with the simple lord who lived by their side, 
and whom they had once conquered, but with a suzerain far 
more powerful, far more formidable, who had usurped, and 
exercised to his own profit, the rights of a multitude of 
lords. The borough of Amiens, for example, had lorced a 
charter and efficacious guarantees from the count of Amiens. 
But when the county of Amiens was united to the crown of 
France, the borough, in order to maintain its privileges, liad 
to struggle against the king of France, and no longer against 
the count of Amiens. Assuredly, that struggle was more 
severe and the chance far less favourable. The same fact 
took place in numerous directions, and tlic situation of the 

boroughs was seriously compromised. 

There was but one way for them to resume tlicir groumi, 
nna to struggle with any hope of success against their new and 
\ir more powerful adversaries. AU the boroughs dependent 
upon one suzerain should have confederated, and forme a 
league for the defence of their liberty, as the Lombard cities 
did against Frederic Barbarossa and the emperors. i>«»t 

confederation, of all systems of association and governnicnt. 
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is the most complicated, the most diilicult, that ■which demands 
the greatest development in the intellect of men, tlie greatest 
empire of general interests over particular interests, of general 
ideas over local prejudices, of public reason over individual 
passions. Accordingly, it is excessively weak and preca¬ 
rious, unless general civilization be very strong and far ad¬ 
vanced. The boroughs of France, those which depended 
either on tlie king or the great suzerains, did not even at¬ 
tempt a federative organization; they scarcely ever appeared 
in the struggle against their formidable adversaries, other 
than isolated, and each on liis own account. It is ti*nc, 
we find here and there some attempts at alliance, but they 
are momentary, limited, and very quickly broken. U'here is 
a striking and deplorable example of this in the war of the 
Albigenses in the south of Frauee. Y(»u know lliiit the 
towns of the south had rapidly acquired a large amoutU ot 
prosperity and independence. It was more especially witliitj 
their walls that the religious opinions of tlic Alhigenses, and 
all the ideas connected with them, had made so much progress; 
they there possessed, one may say, the greater portion of the 
population. When the crusadei's of the noith of France 
tlirew themselves upon ‘the Albigenscs, it ecemed natural 
that tliese towns, so flourishing, so strong, should unite, and 
form between them a great confederation, in order efficaciously 
to resist these foreigners, these new bai-b.-irians, who came to 
devastate and invade them. All interests called for a confe¬ 
deration of this kind, the interest of safety, the interest of 
liberty, the interest of religion, the interest of nationality. 
Ihe struggle which then arose was that of rising civilization 
against conquering barbarism, of tlie municipal system which 
prevailed in the south against the feudal system which pre¬ 
dominated m the north. It wa.s the struggle of the hour- 
geoisie apinst the feudal aristocracy. Well, it was impos- 
sib e for^lese towns of the south, Avignon, Bcaucaire, Mont- 
pelher, Cnrca.‘Jsonne, Beziers, Toulouse, &c.—to understand 
one another and confederate together. The bourgeoisie oniv 
presented themselves to the fight successively, town after 
town; and thus, despite its devotion and courage, it wi« 
promptly and thoroughly conquered. 

Surely, nothing can better prove how diflicult it was to 
obtain a communal confederation, the alliance of these petty 
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indtjpemleiil republics; for never was it more necessary, morw 
natural, and yet it was scarcely attempted. 'With still greater 
reason must it have happened so in the centre and the north 
of France, wliere the towns were not only less powerful, less 
numerous, but also less enlightened, less capable of being led 
by general views, less capable of making personal interests 
subordinate to general and permanent interests. Engaged, 
therefore, in the struggle against adversaries who had cen* 
tralized the powers of the feudal system, while they remained 
with their forces all local, scattered, and individual; alone In 
tlie presence, no longer, of the neighbouring lord from whom 
they had conquered their privileges, but of the distant and 
far more jiowerful suzerain, who disposed of all the force of 
the lords of his territory, the boroughs necessarily found them- 
scIn cs far inferior, and could not fail to succumb. 

This, unless I deceive myself, was the first cause of their 

dtroiine. Tlie following is a second:— 

In their formation, in tlie course of their struggle against 
tlie lords, whose tyranny they wished to sliake oft*, many 
of the boroughs had often had need of a protector, ot a 
jiatron, to take their cause in hand, and protect them 
with his guarantee. 'I'hey generally addressed themselves 
to the suzerain of their lord. It was, as you know, the 
feudal principle, a principle ill regulated and ill obeyed, 
but still possessing a powerful influence over minds, that 
men might always demand justice of the suzerain upon Ins 
vassal. '^When, therefore, a borough had to complain of the 
lord from whom it liad conquered its privileges, it was at the 
hands of the suzerain that it went to seek redress and protec¬ 
tion. This principle led most of the boroughs to claim the 
intervention, either of the king or of the other great suzerains, 
w'lio thus naturally took tlieir aft’airs in hand, and acquired 
over them a kind of right of panonage, from which, sooner 
or later, the irulepemhuicc t»f the borough could not fail to 
suffer. It has frequently been said, especially iit later times, 
tliat the intervention of royalty in the formation and fust 
developments of borouglis, was not nearly so active, not 
nearly so efficacious, as has often been supposed. I bis is 
correct, taking the words in the sense that royalty did not 
create boroughs with a view of general utility, or in or‘.er 
systematically to struggle ar^ainst the feudal system, Jt is 
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TCiy true iLat most of the boroughs ibrnieJ themselves^ I>y 
means of armed insurrection, often against the will of the 
king as well as of tlieir direct lord. But it is also tiaie, that 
aftt'r Laving acquind tlicir privileges, and in the long 
sli’Ugglc which they had to maintain in onler to pres«-r\t! 
tliem, the boroughs felt the want of a powei*ful ally, <d‘ a 
superior patron; and that they then addressed theinsel\ i'>, at 
least a largo number of them, to royalty, which, at a very 
early period, thus exercised a notable influence over their des¬ 
tiny. The examples of its intervention are so niinuMous 
tliat they are scarcely worth the trouhle of citing. I will, 
howoxcr, give the following, beeause it slmws )ii»w all, 
burghers and lords, were inclined to claim, to a<*cepi thin 
intervention, without much apparent necessity, nuMcly iVoni 
the need of (uder, and to find an nm|)ire to put an euid to Iheir 
ilifterences. It is a charter of the abhey of Saint Uiqiiier, ii» 
Picardy, which is expressed in the following words:— 

“ I, Anser, abbot of Saint Riquier, and the cmivent, 
make known to all, that Louis, the venerable king of tin* 
French, came to St. Riquier, and for our interests cstablisln-d 
there a corporation among our men, ninl determined its 
statutes; then tlie burghers, confiding in their number, 
obliged us to give up our rights—namely, the tax for the 
army of the king, the support of that army, the right of mea¬ 
surement and relief. Moreover, they have unjustly sub¬ 
jected the men of their court to all their customs, who bcfor«* 
the said borough were free from the repair of moats, from 
keeping guard, and from poll-tax. But we, seriously angered, 
have solicited by our prayers our lord the king of the French 
to return to us, to re-establish our affairs in their ancient 
liberty, and to deliver the church from their unjust exactions 
and customs. The king, therefore, sympathizing with our 
oppression, came to us, and calmed, as he ought to do, the 
troubles raised up among us; so that the tax, great or small, 
for the army of the king, is to be liquidated when it occurs, 
and the support, great or small, furnished in common by 
the burghers and the peasants; and the burghers them¬ 
selves have willingly allowed us to have the ownership of the 
tees on measurement and relief as we had before the said 
h.»roughs, as well as the other rights. Moreover, with the 
>mseiu of tlie burghers, we have excepted from the said 
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poll-tax, the support of moats and keeping guards, fifty-Hve 
of our vavassors, wlio serve their fief in arms; and we have 
taken from the borough all our servants living on the bread 
of Saint Riquier, and all servants dwelling out of the town. 

“ If any free peasant wishes to enter the borough, let him 
return to his lord what is his right and quit his estate, and 
then he shall enter the boroujrh. 

“ Tlie tributary men of Saint Riquier shall never enter 
the borough without the consent of the abbot. 

“ Iteniy it was agreed, in presence of tlie lord king, that 
W'illiam, count of Ponthieu, shall for ever be out of the 
borough, and that no prince having a castle shall enter the 
borough without the consent of the king and us, nor shall be 
estublislied mayor over the burgliers, witliout the consent oi 
the king and us; and that if he be established, he shall remain 
so only as long as we please. 

“ Further, Robert of iMillebourg, and liis brotJiers, are for 
ever deprived of the provostship, of the charge of Viscount, 
and of all power. 

“ It was ordered that no burgher shall enter our church 
in order to offend us, but only for purpose of prayer, and 
shall, for the future, no longer arrogate tlie riglit of ringing 
our bells without our consent 

“ All these things being determined, the burghers promised 
by faith and oath to execute them, and have given us hostages 
to that effect. 

“ I then, Louis, by the grace of God king of the Frencli, 
have ordered and confirmed this. Given at Saint Riepner 
the year of our Lord 1126.”* 

Yon thus see the intervention of the king in the affairs of 
tlie borough, brought about by the most indifferent circum¬ 
stances, called for sometimes by the burghers, sometimes by 
tf>e lord, and consequently far more frequent, far more eftica- 
cioiis, than many persons in the present day suppose. And 
what I say of kings applies equally to all the great suzerains, 
who were led by the same causes to exercise the .same right 
of intervention and patronage over the boroughs situated in 
the domains of their vassals. Now you will easily under¬ 
stand that the more powerful is the protector, the more 


• Uvciieil dcs Ordonuani.'o**, tom. :ii. f. IHl 
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lOTinidable will tbe protection become. And aa the power 
?»oth of the kings and the great suzerains was always in¬ 
creasing, this right of intervention and patronage over tlie 
boroughs was, from day to day, disposed in higher and stronger 
hands; and thus, in the mere course of things, apart from 
all insurrections, from all struggle by arms, the boroughs 
found tliat they had to do, on the one hand, with adversaries, 
on tlie other, witli fur more powerfiil and more formidable 
protectors. In botli case.s, their independence could not fail 
to decline. 

A third circumstance must likewise have caused serious 
shocks to it. 

You are utterly inistakcn if you represent to yourselves 
the internal system of a borough, once conquered and con¬ 
stituted, as a system of peace and liberty: nothing can be 
farther from the truth. The borough, when need was, de¬ 
fended its rights against its lord with devotion and energy; 
hut within its walls dissensions were carried to an extremity, 
life was continually stormy, full of violence, iniquity, ana 
danger. The burghers were rude, passionate, barbarous, at 
least as barbarous as the lords from whom they had forced 
their rights. Amongst those sheritfs, those mayors, those 
aldermen, those magietrates of various degrees and titles, 
instituted within the boroughs, many soon began to desire to 
predominate there arbitrarily, violently, and rejected no 
means of arriving at their wishes. The inferior population was 
in an habitual tendency to jealousy of and brutal sedition 
against tlie ricli, the chiefs of trade, the masters of fortune 
and Industry. Those who have, even in a slight degree, studied 
the history of the Italian republics, know what disorders, 
what acts of violence, continually broke forth in them, and 
how foreign true security and true liberty always were to 
them. They acquired great glory; they energetically strug¬ 
gled against their external adversaries; the human mind 
Mas there developed with a marvellous wealth and splendour; 
but the social state, properly so called, was deplorable; 
human life was there strangely in want of happiness, repose, 
and liberty. It was a system infinitely more turbulent, more 
precarious, more iniquitous, than that of the republics of 
ancient Greece, which however, assuredly, were not models 
either of good political organization, or of sficial well-being. 
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AVell! if it was thus in the re[uiblios of Italy, where tlie de* 
velopineiit of i ind and the understanding of affairs were much 
turther advanced than elsewhere, judge what must have been 
the internal state of the boroughs ol’ France. 1 would ad¬ 
vise those who desire to become more closely acquainted with 
it to study the history of the borougli of Laon, either in the 
original documents, or merely in the Letlres of 'Ihierry: 
they will there see to what interminable vicissitudes, to what 
horrible scenes of anarchy, of tyranny, of licentiousness, of 
cruelty, of pillage, a free borough was tlie prey. The liberty 
of these times has everywhere a mournful and deplorable 
lu’story. 

These acts of violence, this anarchv, these continually 
reviving evils and dangers, this bad government, this nn- 
)>appy internal state of the boroughs, incessantly called fur 
foreign intervention by the force of things. 

Men cofiquered a communal charter to deliver themselves 
from the exactions and violence of the lords, but not to 
deliver themselves up to those of the mayors and sheriffs. 
AVhen, after having escaped from the exactions from above, 
the burghers of the borough fell a prey to pillage and 
massacres from below, they sought a new proteotoi*, a new 
intervention, to save them from this new evil. Hence the 
frequency with which tlie boroughs had recourse to the 
king, to some great suzerain, to him whose authority might 
repress the mayors, the sheriffs, the bad magistrates, or intro¬ 
duce order into the populace; and thence, on the other hand, 
the progressive loss, or at least the extreme eiifeeblernent, of 
t)ie communal liberties. France was at that stage of civiliza¬ 
tion when safety can scarcely be purchased except at the 
expense of liberty. It is a phenomenon of modern times, 
and of very modern times, to have succeeded in reconciling 
safety and liberty, the ready development of individual wills, 
with the regular maintenance of public order. This happy 
solution of the social problem, still so imperfect and so waver¬ 
ing among us, was absolutely unknown in the middle ages. 
Liberty there was so violent, so formidable, that men soon 
held it, if not in disgust, at least in terror, and at any price 
sought a political order which might give them some security, 
the essential and absolute condition of the social state. WImt 
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was thd principal catisf? of llie riipid <lc<rlinc <»f tlio Italian 
itpubUcs? 1 oficM' refer lo tlieir history, hi'Caiise it istlie best 
means of throwing a light upon that of the Kreucb borouglis. 
From circumstan<*es which it woulil take too long to explain 
in this place, it is in Italy alone that the communal principle 
has been elevated to tlie height ami distinct position of a 
political system: it is there then that we may recognise its 
true nature, and appreciate all its consequences. 

Wliat happened then in Italy? Liberty there gave way 
to its ow‘i excesses, for want of power to procure social 
security. Those turbulent republics rapi<lly fell under tin* 
yoke of a highly concentratetl aristocracy and its ehii'fs. This 
is tlie history of Venice, Florence, Genoa, of almost all tlie 
Italian cities. 

The same cause cost the French boronglis their stormy 
liberty, and made them fall under the e.xclusive doininion 
either of royalty, or of the gi*eat suzerains whom they had 
foj* protectors. 

Such must have been, such indeed was, tlie course of tli(» 
communal destinies in France, consulting merely general facts. 
Particular facts fully confirm these results. At the end of tlu* 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century, we 
find numerous boroughs disappearing; that is to say,* that 
communal liberties perish; the boroughs cease to belong to 
themselves, to govern themselves. Open tlie Recitcil des 
Ordonnances des Rois^ you will see numberless charters vanish 
at this period, which had founded the communal inclopemlencc; 
and always by one of the causes which I have just placed 
before you, from the strength of a too unequal adversary, from 
the ascendancy of a too i'onnidable protector, or from a long 
senes of those internal disorders which disgust the bourgeoisie 
willi Its own liberty, and make it purchase a little order and 
repose at any price. 

I might infinitely multiply these examples; I will give only 
two or three, but these are striking and varied. 

I ^ “ave shown you how, and after what rude trials, the 
borough of Laon conquered its liberties. I have commented 
in detail upon the charter which it received at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, and to which its lord, the 
bishop, consented. Towards the end of the some century, in 
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1190, Roger de Rosoy, bishop of Laon, gi anted to Pliilip 
Augustus the seigneury of La Fere sur Oise, and at 
this ])rice obtained the abolition of the borough of Luoii. 
The borough was able to struggle against its bishop; hut 
how struggle against Philip Augustus? The charter was 
abolished. The following year, in 1191, the ourghers also 
thought of treating with Philip Augustus; they doubtless 
oflered him more than the bishop had done. Philip Augustus 
re-established the borough, and kept the seigneury of La 
Fere sur Oise, whicli the bishop had given him. A hundred 
years pass away in almost the same state; the town of 
Laon enjoys its liberties. In 1294, under the reign of Philip 
le Bel, the bishop of Laon again began to solicit of the king 
the abolition of the borough, and apparently by arguments 
analogous to those which Roger de Rosoy had employed a hun¬ 
dred years before. Philip caused an inspection to be made of 
the place. There had been many disorders, murders, profana¬ 
tions in the borough; the population of Laon, it seems, was one 
•if the most barbarous among the burgher populations of that 
••pocli. Philip le Bel, in 1294, abolished the borough of Laon. 
A very short time afterwards, tlie precise date is not known, 
apparently upon the solicitation of the burghers, he re¬ 
established it, witli this restriction —Quamdiu nobis placeat, 


“ under our good pleasure.” The bishop of Laon was en¬ 
gaged in the quarrel of Boniface VIII. with Philip le Bel, 
and had taken part with the pope, ■which explains the 
sudden favour of the king to the burghers. At the moment 
when they thought themselves in peaceable possession of their 
borough, Boniface VIIL, from the Vatican, to avenge the 
bishop, abolished it by a formal bull. But Philip caused 
the bull to be burnt, and the borough continued to subsist. 
Af ter the death of Philip le Bel, the struggle continued. The 
oishop and the burghers of Lnon disputed, and by turns 
gained, the royal favour. Philip le Long maintained the 
borough, always under his good j)lcasure. In 1322, the 
bishop gained the day, and Charles le Bel abolished the 
liorough; but, in the course of the same year, the burghers 
iibtained the suspension of the decree. It was finally executed. 
But, in 1328, Philip de Valois declares that he has a right 
to re establish the borough of Laon, and that he will do so »l 
he likes. The bishop, Albert de Roye, gives Philip n good 
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round Slim; Jind tlie king, in 1331, abolishes the borough, 
which at last looks upon itself as eon<iiiereJ. 

Such are tlie vicissitudes through which tlie borough of 
Laon passed, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, and 
the force under which it succumbed. It is evident that 
royalty alone caused its ruin. It had struggled, it probably 
always would liave struggled, with success against its bishop? 
it was not in a condition to resist the king. 

There is another kind of deatli of which boroughs di('d. 
That of Laon perished defending itself, and after having 
ilone all in its power to continue to live. But more than one 
borough, discontented witli its condition, itself dematiJed to 
be suppressed. The following is a charter of the count of 
Lvreux, Philip le Bon, given in 1320, at the request of the 
inhabitants of Meulan:— 

“ We, Philip, count of Evreux, make kjiown to all present 
and to come, that since the good people inhabiting and living 
in the town of Meulan and the Muriaux liave required and show 
us, that as they have, and for a long time past luive had, 
borough and community in our town of Meulan, and in order 
tokeep up the said borough, and its rights and privileges, have 
l>een, and are, grievously nfHiete<l and endamaged by various 
taxes, levies, and contributions, which tlie mayor and aldermen 
of the said borough have exacted from time to time, and con¬ 
tinue to exact for the said purpose, they have, therefore, re- 
ipiested us to take into our own hands the said horougii and 
<’oinmunity, with all the rents and revenues which are, or 
may be, due to it, we in consideration thereof to pay all 
debts and obligations due by and in respect of the said 
Iturougli, and guarantee and hold harmless the said inhabitants 
fiom any loss or damage in respect thereof. We, having 
great d^ire to relieve our subjects from loss and damage, 
have delibci'ated upon the said request of the said inhabitants, 
and have, ourself on the one part, and the said citizens on 
;he other, agreed and determined as follows:— 

“ llie said inhabitants of the town of Meulan re¬ 

nounce and wholly resign their said borough and community, 
and give it perpetually and for ever into our hands, and into 
the hands ot our successors, by birtli or otbenvise, with nil 
the rents and revenues which are, or may be. due to the said 
town ot Meulan, in its borough capacity.”* 

• Heeutil <U» Ordonnancts 1. vi. p. J 37 
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Here is an instance of a borough which, to escape from tlif: 
disorders of its own internal system, the tyranny of its own 
magistrates, abandons its liberties, and again places itself at 
the disposal of the king. 

There is another charter of the same kind given to the 
borough of Soissons, the 4th of November, 1326, by king 
Charles le Bel. 

“ Charles, &c., to all present and to come. We let you to 
wit that having received from the borough of Soissons sup¬ 
plications of its citizens and inhabitants, that, for certain rea¬ 
sons set forth by them, we would accept them to be hence¬ 
forth, and in perpetuit}', governed as a provostry in oiir 
name, the mayor and aldermen ol* the said horough being dis¬ 
continued, and the said provost being bound to govern iIhmii 
according to their ancient customs and usages, and infringing 
none of tlieir liberties and privileges which they had as a 
borough, .We, on the supplication of the said inhabitants, by 
the tenor of these presents, accept and take into our hands the 
said borough, with its jurisdiction, rights, and emoluments, and 
we will henceforward, we and our successors, govern it by a 
provost deputed by us. And we agree, fully and freely, that 
the said provost, so deputed by us and our successors, shall 
govern the said inliabitants and their successors according to 
their laws and customs, with the liberties and franchises whicli 
they enjoyed while ii borough, save and except that neither 
mayor nor alderman shall Ijenceforth be appointed therein.*’* 

I might cite many other examples of this kind. 

Thus, towards the end of the thirtcentli centuiy, not 
only do we see a large number of boroughs abolished, 
some by force, others of their own free will, but there com¬ 
mence the general regulations of the royal authority over 
boroughs. It is under Saint Louis and Philip le Bel that 
you will see in the public collections those great ordonnances 
appear, which regulate the administration of all the boroughs 
in the royal domains. Up to that time the kings had treated 
with each town separately. As most of them were indepen¬ 
dent, or at least invested with various and respected privi¬ 
leges, neither the ki.nir. nor any great suzerain, thought of 
prescribing general rules for the municipal system, of nd 


* liecueil (ie$ Or<Ionnance$, i.zi.fp.HOO 
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mims^tering all the boroughs of their domains in an unilorin 
and siinplit manner. Under Saint Louis and Philip le Hul 
commeiiec-d general rules, administrative ordinances as to 
this matter; a proof of the decay of special privileges and of 
coinnumal independence. 

It is evidently then at this cpocli, towards the end of the 
thirteenth and eomniencemeiit of tlie fourteenth century, that 
the dceline of the horonghs properly so called manifests itself, 
of tho>e potty repnbl cs, which administered their own afiair- 
under the patronage of a lord. If tlic third estate liad 
resided entirely in the boroughs, if tlie fate of the French 
bourgeoisie laid depended upon communal liberties, we should 
see it at this epoch weak and in decay. Hut it was fai 
otherwise. The third estate, 1 repeat, took birth and nou¬ 
rished itself from entirely diHerent sources. Wldle the one 
became exhausted, the other remained abundant and fertile. 

Independently of tlie boroughs properly so called, it will 
be recollected there were many towns which, without enjoying 
a true conimuinil existence, without governing themselves, 
still had privileges, freedoms, and, under the administration 
of the oHicers of the king, increased in population and wcaltii. 

These towns did not participate in the decay of the 
boroughs, towards the end of tlie thirteenth century. Poli¬ 
tical liherty was wanting there; the necessity and hahii ol 
themselves doing all llieir own business, the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence and resi.staiice, not only did not prevail there, hut 
was more and more kept under. We there sec that spirit 
arise which lias played so great a psu't in our history; that 
spirit but little ambitious, little enterprising, even timid, 
scarcely approaching in thought a definite and violent 
resistance, but honest, the friend of order and rule, per¬ 
severing, attached to its rights, and sufficiently skillcil to 
make them sooner or later recognised and respected. It is 
more especially in towns administered in the name of the kiiv 
and by his provosts that was developed that spirit which was 
so long the predominant characteristic of the French bour¬ 
geoisie. It must not be supposed that, in default of true com¬ 
munal independence, all internal security was wanting to these 
towns. Two causes powerfully contributed to prevent their 
being so ill-administered as one might be led to suppose. Roy- 
tlty always feared that its local officers would make themsclvec 
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iridependent; it remembered what the offices of the crown, 
the duchies and counties, becaiiK* in the ninth century, and 
the trouble it had had to regain possession of the scattered 
wrecks of ancient imperial sovereignty. It accordingly kept 
carelul watcli over its provosts, its sergeants, and officers of 
all kinds, in order that their power might not increase to 
such a point as to become formidable to it. The administra¬ 
tors for the king in towns were therefore well overlooked and 
restrained. 


At this epoch, moreover, the parliament and all our judicial 
system began to be formed. Questions relative to the ad¬ 
ministration of towns, disputes between provosts and burghers, 
were carried before the parliament of Paris, and there 
iudged with more independence and impartiality than they 
would have been by any other power. A certain impartiality 
Is inherent in the judicial power; the habit of pronouncing 
according to written texts, of applying laws to facts, gives a 
natural, almost instinctive respect for acquired, ancient rights 
Accordingly, in parliament the towns ol'ten obtained justice 
against tlie officers of the king, and the maintenance of their 
franchises. See, for example, a judgment rendered by the 
parliament under Charles le Bel, in consequence of a dispute 
between the provost of the town of Niort, and the town 
itself, its mayor, and its sheriffs, who, without political inde¬ 
pendence, administered the borough affairs under the provost: 

“ Charles, son of tlie king of France, count of I^a Marche 
and Bigorre, &c. 

“ Know all that we liave heard a dispute between the 


ma^or and commonalty of the town of Niort on the one part, 
and the j^rovost of the said town and the seigneuial proctor 
of luonscignour the count of La Marche on the other. 

“ Imprimis. The said mayor alleges that he has full cogni¬ 
zance of all oases, criminal and civil, which arise within the 
iurisdietion of the borough, whether privileged cases or othcr- 

n i-u, and that he and his predecessors have CTijoyed this juris- 


diefion for time immemorial. 


''Item. He says that he is exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the said provost in all matters whatever, and that he is in no 


way amenable to the said provost. 

“/.V/rt. The said mayor, in stating liis jurisdiction and 
cognizaru:e of all matters thioujshout the town, sets forth that 
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the provost, when summoned to appear before l.im» is bonml 
to obey the summons like any other person, winch both the 

provost and the seigneural proctor deny. 

» Item. The said mayor claims cognizance over anti subjec¬ 
tion from the families and servants of the burghers, tlioiigh 
they be not themselves sworn of the town, because, he says, 
they are fed on his bread and wine. The said provost and 
proctor, in like manner, repel this claim altogether. 

“ AVe, having inquired into these disputed matters, deter¬ 
mine and decree— 

“ That the said provost has not and shall not have any 
jurisdiction or power of correction over the said mayor, and 
the said mayor shall himself administer justice by the seneschal 
of the said place. 

“ Item. That the provost shall not give up to the said mayor 
cognizance of the servants of the said mayor and inhabitants, 
nut being sworn of the town, though nourished on its bread' 
and wine. 

“ AVith this proviso: that the mayor not having brought with 
him the privileges of the borough, the seneschal shall examine 
them; and if it be found that it be one of the privileges of the 
town that servants and others in it, not sworn of it, hut eating 
its bread and drinking its wine, are cognizable by the mayor, 
tlien the seneschal shdl so report to our next parliament, and 
justice shall be done. If no such privilege be produced, then 
our present decree shall stand.”* 

The judgment is given, you see, against the provost, nml 
moreover indicates a sincere inclination for impartiality. 
Numerous acts of this kind prove that, before the parliament, 
the towns dependent on the king, and administered by his 
ollicers, found justice and respect for their privileges. 

You know, moreover, that independently of those towns 
governed in the name of the king by his officers, indepen¬ 
dently of boroughs, properly so called, the third estate drew 
also from another sounre which powerfully contributed to its 
formation. These judges, bailiffs, provosts, seneschals, all 
these officers of the king or of great suzerains, all these agent.s 
of the central power in the civil order soon became a numerous 
and powerful class. Now most of them were citizens; and 
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their number, their power turned to the benefit of the hour 
geoieie, and gave it daily more importance and extension. This, 
perhaps, of all the origins of the third estate, has contributci'l 
most to make it acquire the social prepondera*ico. At the 
moment when the French bourgeoisie lost in the boroughs 
a portion of their liberties, at that moment, by tlie liand of 
tlie parliament, of the provosts, judges, and administrators of 
all kinds, it usurped a large portion of power. It was the 
bouigeoisie more especially which destroyed the boroughs in 
France; it was by burghers, entered into the service of the 
king, and administering or judging for him, that tlie com¬ 
munal independence and charters were most frequently at¬ 
tacked and abolished. But at the same time they increased, 
they elevated the bourgeoisie; they daily made it acauire 
more wealth, credit, importance, and power in the state. 

Let us not hesitate to aflirni it. Despite the decay of the 
Imroughs, despite the loss of their independence about the end 
of the tliirteenth and at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, the third estate, in its true and most extensive ac¬ 
ceptation, was at this epoch in great and continual progress. 
Was the loss of the ancient communal liberties a very great 
loss? I think it was; I think that if they had been able 
to sub^ist and adapt themselves to the course of things, the 
institutions, tlie political mind of France would have gained 
by it. Yet tliere is a country where, despite the mnnerous 
and important modifications brought about by time, the 
ancient boroughs liave been per])etuatcd, and have continued 
to form the fundamental elements of society: tliis is Holland 
and Belgium. In Holland, more especially, the municipal 
system, continuing the munieijjal system of the middle ages, 
forms the foundation of the political institutions. Well, see 
how a liighly enligliteiied man, a Dutchman who thoroughly 
knows his country and its history, see how IM. Meyer speaks 
of the boroughs of the middle ages, and of their influence 
over modern society. 

“Each borougli,” says he, “became a petty ireparate stace, 
governed by a small number of burghers, who sought to ex¬ 
tend their authority over the others, who, in tlicir turn, 
indemnified themselves by domineering over the unhappy 
inhabitants who had not the right of bourgeoisie, or who 
were subject to the bo«*ough; and we see the opposite spec- 
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tscle lo that whuli one would expect to <;ee in a well con¬ 
stituted society: the vassals and the burghers of the borough 
did not together form the city, which tliey defended in 
eoranion, and to which they owed their existence; on the 
I’ontrsiry, they appeared to suffer tlie yoke of that eity \'itli 
impatience; feudalism in countries not enfranchised, aii<l 
oligarchy in the boroughs made equal ravages, ami stiHed 
all love of order, all national spirit. Accordingly, these asso 
eiutions were insufficient to secure internal tranquillity, and 
the mutual confidence of those who took part therein; the 
petty passions, aroused by the most unlimited egoism, the 
want of some aim common to all, the jealousy so natural 
among those who are not animated with the love of the pub¬ 
lic welfare, the absence of moral tie between the burghers 
of the same boroughs and the members of the same body, 
occasioned new difficulties; under-associations were the conse¬ 
quence, and the trade companies in the boroughs, the col¬ 
leges in the universities, became new societies, which had 
their separate aim, and which, as much os possible, evaded 
the communal charges, to leave them to be borne by their 
neighbours. That underhand and lingering war which the 


vassals carried on against the corporations, the corporations 
among themselves, the under corporations in each borough, 
the brotherhood of each trade, produced the spirit of coterie, 
petty aristocracies, so much the more vexatious the less they 
had objects upon which to exercise their activity, the general 
uneasiness which makes the residence in small towns so dis¬ 


agreeable to him who has some liberal ideas, and wliich we 
everywhere meet with in the middle ages. It is this divi¬ 
sion, this opposition of petty interests, these contiirual, though 
unimportant vexations, that the oligarchy permits itself, 
and, so to speak, nourishes itself by, which enervates the 
national character, which weakens souls, and renders men 
far less fit for liberty, far more incapable of feeling its bene¬ 
fits, far more unworthy of enjoying them, than the most abso¬ 
lute Asiatic despotism. ... * 

“ Certainly every community, great or small, has a right 
to watch over its own interests, the employment of its funds. 
Its internal administration, especially when a higher power can 


‘ Meycf, Esprit insta. *udic., %. hi. p. Q2 _eft. 
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prevent partial ami local interests from being injurious to tin* 
]>ublic welfare: it is certain that the general centralization of 
all the objects of administration has serious inconveniences, 
and leads to absolute despotism; but the communal administra¬ 
tions, such as they were formed in the middle ages, vassals of 
the suzerain, and tlie sole tie which existed between the 
nation and its king, not integrant parts of the same whole, 
but dissimilar and opposed among themselves, independent 
in everything which did not concern general duties, exer¬ 
cising within its breast all the rights of sovereignty, such 
communal administrations as these are scarcely less inconve¬ 
nient, and foment a tyranny a thousand times more odious 
than tlie d<;spotisin of aristocracy.”* 

These last words, I allow, arc little more than the petu¬ 
lance of a man who, struck with all the vices of the com¬ 
munal system, and its unhappy effects upon his country, will 
recognise in it no merit, no good. But despite the exag¬ 
geration, there is in it a great foundation of truth. 

It is very true that all the vices described by M. Meyer 
were inherent in the communal system of the middle ages, 
and that most of the towns found themselves thus infeoffed to 
a petty oligarchy which kept them under a tyrannical yoke, 
and which compressed in them the true, the great develop¬ 
ment, the general development of human thought and acti¬ 
vity, that true, varied, indefinite development, to which we 
owe modern civilization. 

Accordingly, I am convinced that, upon tlie whole, the 
centralization which cliaracterizes our history has been the 
cause of much more prosperity and grandeur to France, of 
much happier and more glorious destinies, than if the local 
institutions, the local independencies, had remained sovereign, 
or even preponderant. Doubtless we have lost something by 
the decline of the boroughs of the middle ages, but not so 
much, in my opinion, as some would wish to persuade us. 

I now come to a close. I have placed before you, accord¬ 
ing to the plan wliich I marked out for myself, the complete 
picture of civil society during the feudal period; you have 
seen how feudal society, properly so called, the association o| 
the possessors of fiefs, was formed, what was its external 
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comiition, :inU in vvliiit it wjif, lii'st :it the ('onnneiice- 

inent of tin* eleventh ceiiturv, tlien nt tlie commencement 
of the fourtecntli eeniiirv. You have .«eon what was tin* 
development of rovalty «luring the same period; Ikow it «r!i- 
dually increased, was separated from all othw’ powers, and 
ended by arriving:, in the person of Pliilip le Pel, at the 
threshold of absolute power. You have just seen the \ieis- 
situdesot theborojghs, or, inor<* eorieclly speaking, of tin* 
third estate, during the same period. The feudal nssoeia* 
lion, royalty, the third estate*, these are the three great 
elements of French civilization. It would remain for me, t<i 
make yott fully acquainted witli the history of civil society 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, to study wiili 
>ou the great legislative monuments wliicli tliis epoch 
has transmitted to us, that is to say', the -dsswc.v de Jiru- 
snhm, the Etablisscniens de SoUU 'Louis, the Coutume de 
Beauvahis of Beauinanoir, and the Trade de rancieune 
jurhprudeuee des Fraru^ah, of Picri c dc Fontaine, monuments 
of the feudal society, and of its relations, on the one liand, 
with royalty, on the other, with the burghers. I had hopetl 
to finish this study with you; hut events oblige me to briin^ 
this course to a close sooner than I had expected. We shall 
meet again, and will again toirether seek thoroughly to know 
and to understand the past of our beloved country. 
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I COULD have wished to annex to tin’s essay upon the ori¬ 
gins and early developments of the third estate in France, 
the complete text of the documents, and the special history of 
the various cities or boroughs of which I have made men¬ 
tion. I his collection of acts and precise facts would have 
served to throw light upon, and to prove tJie general results 
whitdi I have laid down. But such a work would have been 
too extensive. I tlierefore confine myself, in this place, to pub¬ 
lishing, 1. A general view of the ordinances, letters, and other 
acts of the kings of France concerning the cities and 
boroughs, from Henry I. fo Philip do Valois; 2. Some char¬ 
ters, to which I have made allusion in my lectures; 3. Some 
account of what passed in several towns of different origin and 
constitution. This small specimen, if I may so call it, of the 
various communal destinies, during the feudal period, will 
perhaps not be without utility, or without interest* 



HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


I. 

Tabh’ of the Ordioancts, Leticrsy ami other Acts oj th< 
Kimjs concerning Cities and Boroughs^ from Henry I, 
to l*hilip de Valois, 

lUsHY I. loai—1000 


10.V/. OiltnuR l.iierly cf cuir/ during \»utug«5—'I'lie 

officei'^ of tlic kill;; slinll no longer levjr 
duty upon ibe entry of wine. 


1115. Beauvais 


1119. Angere litgis 
leauais) 

1122. Beauvais . 


1123. EUmpes . 

112G. Saint-Riqiiicr 

1128. Laon . , 
1184. Paris . . 


Ib. Fontenay 


Lovis VI. 1108—1137 

( 0 .) 

. Abolition of abuses introduced into lUi; ad- 
roinistratiou of tbe city, in matters of 
jurisdiction and tnxe.s, by tho cast<*llaii 
Eudes. 

tiu Or- Exemption from taxation—Rcstririioa to 
military service. 

. . Authorization to reconstruct bouses, 

bridges, &c., without asking special per¬ 
mission or paying any duty, 

. . Liberty of commerce in markets—Vniioiis 
exemptions. 

> . Intervention of the king in the quarrel 

between tbe abbey and the borough. 

. . . Cour.ession of a chorter to tlie borough. 

> • . Xdberty granted to tho burghera of Paris 

against their debtors, within the juris¬ 
diction of the long, 

. ■ . Exemption from raxatibn, statute labour, 
aimj oirouit, dec. 
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1197. Freuay-l l-.vfrotie 


Exeniptiuu from all duties Auil cturget 
towards the king—The iuhabitaiits coo 
no longer owe anything except to the 
bishop of Chartres. 


r.ooie VII. 1137—1180. 

(25.) 

. Proioises concerning money and the sale 
of wines. 

. . Ouaronteea granted to burghers against tlte 

provost and his serjeants. 

. . Coufimiatiou of a charter of Louis VI. 

. Redressing of gaevances—Exemption from 
charges. 

. . The king abandoned to Ibe burghers the 

right of morte-main. 

. Confinnutiou of a charter of Louis VI. 

H5J 'beau^ais.Declaration that the jurisdiction beJougi 

to the bishop, not to the burgher?. 

. Couhrmatiou of the customs of the town. 
The king takes from his officers iu tht 
city the privilege of purchiising pro¬ 
visions at two-thirds of the price. 

. Detailed coufirmuliou of the eusioma of 
the town. 

1158 Les Mureaux,n *ar Paris Re-establisbmeut of ancient privileges. 

. Concession of the customs ofLorris. 

. Interdiction to carry away matirasse* 
cushions, &c., iu houses where the kii.g 
lodges iu passing. 

Abolition of numerous abuses. 

HOP. Villc-ueuvc,iienrEtikinpes l*rivilege granted to those who shall come 

to settle there. 

1171. Touniiis. The king regulates the relations of the 

abbey and the inhabitants. 

1174. Les Alliiets, near I’aiis Exemption from taxes, statute labour, 

1175. Dun le-Roi .... Concession of various privileges and 

exemptions. 

Id. Soiichalo (Chaillou sur- ) ^;oncess^on of the customs of Lorris. 

Loire).....) j «« 

1177. Bmeies. Concession of various pnvUeges aiio ex 

emptions. 


1137. Ktampes 
Id. Orleans 

1144. Beai.vtiis 

1145. Bourges 

1147. Orlouns 
1150. Mantes 


1J53. Seans, in GaiiiiaiK . 
1155. ICtanipes . . . . 

Id. Lorris, in Ouliiiais . 


1103- ViIle:ieu%e-lc-Hoi 
no.%. Paris . . . 


« s 


1I(5K. Orleans 


Id 


. Villeneuve, near Com-) Idem, 

pi^giie.5 

. . . . Abolition of abuses and evil customs 


1178. Orleans . ... 

Id. Id.Aboliuon of other abuses. 

I17U. Elampes. Concession of various privileges—Rear 

of abuses. .. 

, . Enfranchisement of the serfs the 

at Orleans and its environs. 


*180 Orleans 
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Philip Auoustob. 1180—1223 

(78.) 


UHn. 

M. 

1 . 1 . 

Id. 

Id. 

;]«2. 

Id. 

Ubd 

Id. 

Id. 


Corbie . • 

TonneiTe . . 

SoissoiiB . . • 

Cliateuimeut 

Bonrges, nud Dun Ic 
Koi 

No)'uu. 


Beauvais . • • 

Cbaumoiit . . 

Orleans nod ibe ueigb 
bouriiig towns . 

Rove .... 

Dijon . 


1184. Ceriiy . . 

Cbainouille 
Bhuiic . . 

Clievy . . 

Cortoue . 
Verueuil 
Bourg . . 
Comin . 
Crespy . . 


14. 

iieo. 




Vaisly . 
Conde . 
ChoTones 
Celles . 
Pamy 
Filaiii . 
Laoii 


Coiifinnatioii of ibe borough fourded bj 
Louis VI. 

Coafimiationoftbc cbaiier granted \.y tbo 
count of Nevers. 

Coiifirmallon of the cbarlci gi.iute.1 bj 
Louis VI. 

Confirmation ni)d extctision of a eburter Ct 
Louis VII. 

Confiriuniion of ancient and coiic. sMni nl 
new privileges. 

Confiruiaiion of tbe borougb siid its ct*- 
tcitnss 

Constitution of tbe borouglL 
Idem. 

Concession of various privileges lo ibottc 
who shall settle there. 

Concession of u borough charier. 

Confirmation of the chtttcr grauied by Ibe 
duke of Burgundy. 


^Concession of borough rights. 


1 

I 


Concession of the customs of the borotigh 
of Bm^re*. 


ConfinnuiioM nud eatention of piitilsges. 


1186 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


Id 


CuiitinuHtiou of a treaty between tbe bishop 
aud tbe inhabitants conceruiug taxes 
wliicb they owed him by reason of their 
viueyiud. 

LaCbapulle la-Reine.in Confirmation of the customs recognised by 
Gatinais Louis VII. 

Compiegne . . Confirmation of a charter of Louis VI1. 

Id. ..... Confirmation of ancient, aud concession ol 

new privileges. 

Sens . , . lutcnUciing Uio burghers to nduiii men of 

tbe donnuns of ibe arebbisboy into their 
borough. 

Bcuieres and neigU> > c .• .. • . • -i 

bouriug towus ... 5 privileges 
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1186 . Bellc-rontdinc . 


III. Bois C'Miimuii, ill Gati- 
iiais 

M. Aujjy . . 

1187, Lorvis ...... 

Id. Toiiiuay. 

Id. Voisiiies. 

Id. Dijon. 

IlHH Sainl Andr^, iieur Macon 


Id. Moutreuil. 

Id. Pontuise. 

1189. Laoii ... . . 

Id. Esciii'oIIcs 
Id. Sens 

Id. Saint Hiqiiicr . . 

Id. Aren Bachis .... 

1190. Amieiia . . . . 

Id. Dimuut. 

119^. Anet. 

Saint Quentin . . . 

1190. Bupaumc ... 

190. Bauiie . 

Clievy. 

Cortooe. 

V'eiueuil. 

Bourg . . ... 

Comin.• 

Id. Towns cWpeiident on tlie 
church nf Saint Jean > 
de Laon . , . . j 

Id. Vi]leueii>c Saint Melon 

Id. Dizy. 

1197, Les Allnrts .... 

1199. Etanipcs. 

1200. Villeneiivf! on Bcaiivoisis 

Id. Auxenc. 

Id. Id. . . . 

Id. 'rouinay . . . 


1201. Clery 


Exemption from taxation and exactions od 
payment of certain quit-rents towards the 
direct loi-d and the 

Couhrmation of the charter of Louis VII., 
which concedes the borough of Lorris. 

Concession of privileges with regard ta 
railiiary service. 

Confirmation of customs recognised by 
Louis VI. and Louis VII. 

Coufimation of customs. 

Concessions of the customs of Lorris. 

New confirmation of the charter of Dijon. 

The king takes the inhabitants under hia 
protection, and grants them the customa 
of Lorris. 

Foundation of the borough. 

Idem. 

Peformatiou and confiimation of the 
borough of Laon. 

The king takes the town under Ins protee- 
lion. 

Constiiuiion of the borough. 

Confinnation of (he horongli. 

Couccssiou of various privileges. 

Constitution of the borough. 

Concession of the customs of Lorris. 

Concession of various exemptions. 

Confirmation of ancient customs. 

Concession of the jurisdiction, and the 
choice of municipal magistrates. 

Reduction of the duties which these towns 
were obliged to pay for the couftrmation 
of their privileges in 1184. 


Concession of borough rights. 

Concession of exemptions and privileges. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Abolition of the borough. 

Concession of the charter of Seulis 

Confirmation of the exemptions granted by 
the count of Auxerre. 

Idem. 

Concession of the customs of Scnlis witb 
regard to the relations between ibe 
burghers and the ecclesiasdes. 

Concession of the customs of Lome. 
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Saint Germain dt-s Hoi. t onfirmaiion of uncicnl c.istoms 

Ia04 Niort.Concessions of tbe charter of Ronen. 

Id. Pont Andemer . . • Confirmation of the borough. 

Id. Verneuil.Confirmation of ancient privileges. 

Id. Nonnne^urt .... Concession of the privileges of Verneuil. 

Id. Saint Jean d'Angely . Concession of the charter of Ronen and 

other privileges. 

id- Id. ... Idem. , , , 

Id Falniso .... 'J'hc king exeinpUs the Imiglicis from all 

toll duty in his domains, with the ex¬ 
ception of Mantes. 

1205. Fenicres .... Concession of a borough chiirter. 

1207. Ronen . . • Concession of viirioiis privileges. 

Id. Peroiuie . . . Confirmation of ancient customs, 

laon. Paris .... Idem. 

1210. Id. . . Mandate to the mayors, sheriffs, and free 

men, concerning the conduct to be ol)* 
served towards ecclesio-slics wlio arc 
liable to be nvrested and imprisoned. 

Id. Bourges . . Intervention of the king to cstHblish a tax 

to pave the city and the aunonnding 
roads. 

Id. Bray.Concession of a borough charter. 

1211. Tournay .... Confirmation of customs. 

1212. Athyes « • . Concession of a borough obarter. 

121!). Donai ..Confirmation of customs. 

Id. Chnulny.Concession of the charter of Saint QueLtin. 

1215. Baron.. Concession of various privileges. 

Id. Creepy in Valois . . Concession of a borough charter. 

1215. Town dependent on llic^ 

abbey of Aurigny, in> Concession of borough rights, 
the diocese of J.nony 

1217. YUies ...... Confirmation of customs. 

1221. La Ferte Milon . , Concession of various exemptions. 

Id. Doullens.Confirmation of the privileges granted by 

tlie count of Ponthieu. 

Without date. 

Poissy , . , . 

Triel , . , , , V Concession of borough rigti(»> 

Saint Lieger . . .) 


Lo 7I# VIll. 1223—122(}. 


1223. Bouni. 

Id. Ci-cspy in Valois . . . 

Id. Roueu. 

Id. Breteuil. 

Id. Verneuil , . . , . 


( 10 .) 

Coufiimatiou of ancient custfcus. 
Confirmation of the charter granird I'j 
PlUlip Angustus. 

Confirmation of privileges granted by Phili. 
Augustus. 

Concession of various exemptions- 
Idem. 
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1224. Lh RocDelie • « . . 

Id. Bourges. 

Id. Id. . . • . . 
Id. BourgesaiidDun-le-Roi 
Id. DuD-le-Roi . . . . 


Coufirmaiioii of aucieut iiriviJegea. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Confinnatiou of the concession of PblUp 
Augustus. 


Lours IX 122(j—1270 


( 20 .) 


132tl Rouen ...... 

Id. Saint Antonin in non- 

ergue . 

1227. La Roclielle . . . . 

Id. Id. . . . . 

I22U. Boiirgesnnd Dmi le-Roi 

Niort. 

Boiirges. 

1210. Aignes MoiteR . 

Beuucaire. 

Id. NImes . 

Id. Aren Bm'his 


12.7c:. 


Id. 

I2HI1. 


Id. Coiiijiiogite . . 

I2<i0. Wriieinl .... 

Id. I’oiil .AndeiiMT 
120’i. <'lialeaMMi-ut'-sur-l.'lier 
I2I5!I. V.‘ni»-uil .... 
Wil iiiMil dale . 


Conlivmatiou of the concessions of Philip 
Augustus aud Louis VIII. 

The king takes the town under his pro¬ 
tection, and conhrms its customs. 

Confirmation of the charier of Louis VI11 

Concession of various exemptions. 

Coiihrmation of the concession of IMii'ip 
Augustus and Louis VllJ. 

Coitfirmation of the borougii. 

ConKrmntiou of various coitcessiuns. 

Constitution of the borough. 

Redress of various abuses. 

Concession of various privilefjes. 

Renewal of the charier of 11 Hi), taken an hv 
aud destroyed by robbers. 

An ordinance coiictrning the election td 
oarersf and the linanein) ndiiniiisiruiio)i 
of the good towns of the kingdom. 

.\n almost similar ordinance for the goi.d 
towns of Normandy. 

An ordinance which gives to the 

of towns the cognizance of crimes etJiu- 
mittedbythe baptised Jews dotiiiidled ii 
their jurisdiction. 

Abolition of various ahtises. 

Abolition of evii customs. 

Idem. 

Confirmation of ancient customs 

Renewal of various exemptions. 

An ordinance to regulate the eleeiiopi of 
persons charged with levying taxes in 
the towns of the king. 


Philip le Hardi. 127f)—1285. 

(15.) 

12il. I.HOii . . ... The king takes the inhubitanis iiiider hi» 

protcciiun. 

Id. Niort . . . . Coufirroaiion of the borougii <-lm)itr. 

1272. Rouen. Idem. 

127il. A lowu of Languedoc Confirmation of a charter of Raymond VLi 
called de Aspreriis count of Tuiitoiisa 
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Vii-L Bwurgcs 
1->T7. Limoges. 


1*276 Bouen 


1*279. Aignes Morw* 
1*261. Lea AlloeU . 
Id. Orleans . . 

Id. Yssoire . • 
I >>*2. Saint Omer , 

1'260. Toulouse 


1264. Bouai 
Id. lille 


L'l-uliriuaiiuii ..f tiiul jn 

The king orders ih.a ihe opy of n«e irealt 
oetweeu the burgher* und ih»* M'O-iuu 
of Limoges in-erted in rht I-tin-, slfall 
bare the saiue \alue a." “f 'he l“>t 


original. . 

Letters explaiiAlorr of ihe jiin>.lietio.» 
granicd to the mayor and the b»>roiiffh of 
Rooen by the charter of Philip Aupusiii^. 
Confirmation of liberties and privileges. 
ConfinnaiioD of privileges. 

Confirmation of the concessiota of Philip 


Angn^tns. 

Idem- 


Confirmation of an ancient charter of the 
eoiinis of .Artois. 

An ordinance concerning the election of the 
first magistrates of Toulou«e, and iheit 
jarisdiction. 

Confirmation of cnstoma. 


Authority to fortify the town. 


PaiLir LB Bbu 12S.V—1314 
(46.) 

l2S.*i Saint Itmien . . Confirmation of an agreement made beiwean 

the inhabitanu and bishop, in the time 
of Saint Lonis, and approved of by him. 

Id- Niort ... . « Confirmation of ancient charters. 

l*26G. BreieuO .... Concession of the election of local magis 

traies. 

l-l'**?. .General ordinance concerning the manner 

of aciiniriDg the bourgeoisie, and the 
charges vhich it imposes. 

1200. Yssoire.Confirmation of ancient privileges. 

Id. Touinay ..... Confirmation of the agreement made be¬ 
tween the count of Flanders and the free • 
men, as to the jurisdiction of their town 

Id. Charost.Confinnatiou of the privileges granted by 

the lord. 

1291. Grenade in Arntagitac Concession of liberties. 

l’.>9*2. Saint.Andr^iL l.angiiedoc Idem. 

I 293. Breieuil ..... Confirmation of privileges. 

Id. LiUe.Forbiddiog the seneschals and bailiflfs to 

arrest Uie burghers, or to seize their 
goods, for disob^ence to the eoniit of 
Flanders. 

Id. Boufges .... Coufirmatton of pnvtleges, 

IW4. lille .Order to the royal judges lo prevent the 

burghers from being tried before ecele 
aiastical judges for temporal a&ira. 
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Lill** . . ?-)xcu)|iliuii iVoiii Inxen. 

I«l. I'JoiiHi ..... Idem. 

Id. Gapil. Ile-esiablishment of tfie amliority of t<.« 

tliirty-uine magistrates of Glieiit; 

Id. Ldle . . . The king engoges to protect the iiilmbii- 

ants against their count. 

Id. Id. , , ... The king takes the lo^n in his stifegtiHnl. 

Id. Douai. Idem. 

Id. Id. .ConfinnatioD of privileges. 

Id. Bourges, Gand, Ypree, Forbidding the inhabitants to eniry arms 
Douai, Lille. out of the kingdom without the command 

of the king. 

Id. Douai , .... Coufinnaiioii of privileges. 

Id. Laon.; Be-establishroent of the borough of Laon. 

Id. Douai ...... Confinnalion of privileges. 

Id. 'roiirnay.Confirmation of several ancient customs. 

Orches ... . Confirmation of charters conceded hy the 

counts of Flanders 

I'^hT. 'roiilouse . . Confirmation of the privileges of burghers 

with regard to the ucQuisition of the 
property of the nobles 

IhdO. Toul .... The king takes the towu in his safeguard. 

I'lO’l. Saiut Omer Confirmation of charters granted by tbe 

counts of Artois 

Toulouse . . . Letters concerning tbe jurisdiction of 

consuls. 

Id. Id. . . . . Concession of various privileges. 

I<h Id. • . ... Letters concerning tbe jurisdiction of the 

officers of the town 

Icl. Beziers «... Exemption from certain duties. 

Id. Toulouse.Kegulation concerning the seneschalsbip 

1<1. Beziers. Carcassonne . The king orders the seneschals and magis* 

trates to swear to the Etablissemeuts of 
Saint Louia 

Orohes . Confirmation of privilegea 

008. Charroux , , Concession of liberties to toose who shall 

settle there. 

laOO. Bucy, Treny, Margival, Confirmation of privileges granted by the 
Cloy, null other phices. counts and bishops of Soissons. 

Id. L’Isle in I’erigord . The king fixes the customs and privileges 

concerning which tbe inhabitants and 
their lord were disputing. 

Id Roueo. The king repeals several duties which had 

been reserved in rendering their privi¬ 
leges to the burghers. 

Ill Id. . «... Confirmation of the charter of Philip 

Ilordi uoDceniing the jurisdiction of the 
mayor oiid burghers. 

Id. Id .... Confirmation of privileges. 

Id. (ionesse .... Exemption from certain chargea 
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l:Ml. Clfimoiil-MouiftiTauJ . 


M Doiiai 

Moutolieu 
l;U4. Douui 


The kin? anuiila the coucesniuu made bj 
him of Ibis town lo tlie duke of Bur 
gundy, seeing that the consuls, burgiier^. 
and inhabitants cannot and ought not to 
be severed from the crown. 

Confirmation of priviUges and agreements. 

Confirmation of privileges. 

Declaration that the acts of jurisdiction 
exercised at Douai, by the royal officers, 
during the war in Flanders, shall not 
interfere with its privileges. 


Louts X., CALLED LB Hdtin. 1314—1310. 


131.V 

Aspreriis . » 

Id. 

Orchies . . 

Id. 

Momrouil-sur-Mer 

Id. 

Verdun . 

Id. 

Douai . . . 

Id. 

Id. . . 


( 6 .) 

Confirmation of a charter of Raymond VI. 

Confirmation of privileges. 

The king takes it under lus protection. 

Idem. 

Confirmation of privileges. 

The king declares that, although he has not 
taken theoathin person which the counia 
of Flanders took, with regard to the town, 
on their accession, its liberties and pri¬ 
vileges shall not suffer. 


Philip V., c.vlled lb Lono. 1310—13'2'j. 


( 11 .) 


1316. T.oon . . . . . 

Id. Gouesse. 

Id. Ciermont-Montferraud . 

1817. Ofchies. 

I31t$. Figeac. 

Id. Saint-Omer . . . . 

Id. Touriiay . . . 

1310. Saint-Paul ofCndajoux 
1330. Saint-Omcr . , . . 

Id. .Montnrgis and neigh- 
buimug boroughs . 

Id. Touriiay . . . . . 


Confirmation of the borough of Laon. 
FxempUon from certain charges. 
Confirmation of the ordinance of Philip Ic 
Bel (1311). 

Confirmation of privileges. 

F.stablishment of the borough. 

Numerous confirmations of privileges. 
Classificatiou of the borough in the bail! 

wick of Vermandois. 

Establishment of the borough. 
Confirmation of privileges. 

Idem, 

Idem. 


Charles IV., called lb Bbl. 1322—1338. 

(17.) 

1331.' Clennont'Montferrand , Confirmation of the ordinance of Philip te 

Bel (1311). 

1333. Saint Rome enRonerguc Establishment of the borough. 

ilio .Exempuon from certain chor^. 

182os Orchies.Coufiranatiaii of privileces. 

I4o Saifit«Oiner . , Idem. 
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18^4. Touluuse 

Id. Fleurftnf'C!^ 

IJiom 
l.l. Niou 


Id. Soissoiis . • • > • 


Id Tcwiis of Normandy 
called Bnteices* 
SerxiiU) 


Id. VeudreM 
Id. SoissoiiM 

1327. Galarguea 
Jd. Lbutrec 

Id. Cotiiiiifgiie 


Fennissiou for ibe inlmliilants to acc}uire 
tbe property of nobles under certain con¬ 
ditions. 

Concession of privileges made by Oliarle# 
de Valois, lieutenant of tbe king io 
Languedoc. 

Confinnation of privileges. 

Charles cojibvms, ns king, tie letters 
xvliich he hud given ns the cotmt of 
Marche, concerning the jrrivilegcs of 
Nioft. 

He consents thnt the town may be governed 
by a provost of the king, preserving its 
communal liberties and freedoms, with 
the exception of the juristliciion. 

The king exempts them from poll tax to 
their lords. 

On the demand of tbe inhabiiunia, the king 
declares that tbe town shall no longer be 
separated from the crown 
Idem. 

ClassificatioD of the town in the bailiwick 
of Vermandois. 

Confirmation of privilejrea 
Idai 

Aiiihorizingthe ringing of the great bell In 
case of murder and fire, although the 
town was no longer governed as a 
borough 


II. 

Orleans. 

Although I have already pointed out’ the 
effect.s of the charters granted to the city of Orleans, from 1^U57 
to 1281, 1 think I ought to give the complete text ot 
We shall then see what important privileges a tOAvn migtik 
possess, wliich had not been erected into a borough, and pos¬ 
sessed no independent jurisdiction. These charters mso com 
pletely .show the confusion of the social state at this epocii. 
and how the influence of a superior power was necessaiy in 
order to introduce any general and permanent rules into it. 

These were cities which had no communal right, and where there woi 
..either mayor nor sheriffs. 

2 Lecture XVH. 





CIVILIZATION IN FRANCE. 


1 . 

Henry I.—10o7. 

In the name of Christ, I, Honry, by the grace of God 
king of tlie French, will it to be known to all the faithful of 
the holy church of God, both present and future, that Iseni- 
bard, bishop of Orleans, with the clergy and the people com¬ 
mitted to Ins care, has approached our Serenity, bearing 
plaint by reason of au unjust custom which seems to exist in 
that town with respect to guard of the gates, which were 
guarded and closed to the people in the time of vintage, and 
also by reason of an ini«pntoiis exaction of wine made there 
by our officers; urgently and humbly imploring us that, for the 
love of God and lor the good of our soul and the soul of our 
fathers, it would please us to repeal in perpetuity, for the Imly 
church of God, for him, the clergy and the people, this 
unjust and impious custom. Favourably acceding to the 
said demand,.! have remitted in perpetuity to God, to the 
said bishop, to the clergy and the people, the said custom ancl 
exaction; so that in future iet there be no guards tliere, and 
let not the gates be closed, as was the custom, during that 
period, and let no men exact or take from any one his 
wine, but let all have free entry and exit, and let to each bo 
preserved what belongs to him, according to civil right and 
equity. And to the end that this concession may always re¬ 
main firm and stable, we will that the present testimony of 
our authority be made, and we have confirmed it with our seal 
and ring. The following have placed their seals to it: Isem- 
bard, bishop of Orleans; Henry, king; Gervais, archbishop 
of Reims; Hugues Bardoulf; Hugh the butler; Henry of 
Ferrieres; Mallbert, provost; Herve, surveyor; Herbert, 
under surveyor; Gislebert, cup-bearer; Jordan, under-butler; 
Baudouin, chancellor. 

given at Orleans, the sixth day before the noneo 
of October, in the year of our Lord, 10d7, and the twenty- 
seventh of king Henry.” • ^ 

11 . 

Louis VII.—1137. 

Louis, by the grace of God king 
Jithe French and duke of Aquitaine, to all present and t,® 

* Recucil des Ordonnancet. 6tc., t. i., p, 1. 

VpL. HI. B 5 • • . r 
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come, give to Know tliat we i’or tiie bein'lil of our burgesses 
of Orleans grant to them the following customs: 

“ 1. The money of Orleans winch was current at the 
death of our fatlier, shall not be changed or altered during 
our life. 

“ 2. Kvery third year, in consideration of that coinage, we 
will take for every hogshead of wine and of corn, two deniers, 
and for every five quarters of spring corn, one denier as our 
father did before us. 

“ 3. We establish and ordain that our provost or sergean 
do not summon any of the burghers before us unless by our 
command, or by that of our seneschal. 

“ 4. Whoever of our burghers shall come before us for any 
offence or other cause, if he do not our will, or cannot do it, 
we will not detain him unless he has been taken in the fact 
but he shall be at liberty to return and remain for one day in 
his own house, after which he and his goods shall be at our 
disposal. 

“ 5. Further, we command that our provost, by any 
sergeant of his liouse, beadle or accuser, do no wrong to any 
of the burghers. 

“ 6. If any burgher shall strike or beat one of his hired 
servants, he shall pay a fine therefore to our provost. 

“ 7. Whereas our father, at tlie blaster before his death, 
promised that neither he nor his serjeants would levy any 
morte*main dues in the said town for seven years, we con¬ 
firm tliat which our father did for the good of his soul. 

** 8. And whereas, our sergeant aggrieved and put to 
ransom the burghers for money which he alleged to be due 
from th(.‘m at the death of our father, and the burghers swear 
tliat they owe none such, we order our sergeants to make no 
further claim in that respect. 

“ And that these presents may not be annulled, or Set aside 
by tlio.-c who shall come after us, we confirm tliem with the 
authority of our name. Done at Paris in the presence of all, 
in the year of the incarnation of our Lord, 1137, the 5th of 
our reign. 

‘‘And there were with us in our palace, Raoul, our cham¬ 
berlain, William, the butler, and Hugh, tlic constable. Written 
by the hand of Augrin the chancellor.” 
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lit. 


Louis VIT.—1147. 


“ Louis, king of the French, and duke of Aquitaine: ^V^. 
considering that the royal spiritual power is greater than the 
secular, deem that we should be gentle towards our subj<*cts; 
we, therefore, in memory of him who took pity on his 
people, take commiseration on our men of Orleans, over 
whom we had morte-roain; for the benefit of the soul of our 
father, our predecessor, and of ourself, we resign and aban¬ 
don all such right over the city of Orleans, and throu<^hoiit 
Its bishopric, and we grant that for the future no such de¬ 
mand be made by ourself or our successors. For tlic further 
confirmation whereof, and that it may never be disputed we 
have hereunto placed our hand and seal. Done at Orleans 
in the year of our Lord 1147, the twelfth of our reign; when 
^ere were with us »n our palace, Raoul, our chamberlain; 
William, the butler; Macie, our gentleman of the chamber, 
and Macie, the ^nstable; lliere were also present at the sig¬ 
nature bishop M^esser of Orleans; Pierre, uf the court of 
W-Yverte. Written by the band of Cadure the el.an- 

IV. 

Louis VIII.— 1178 .' 

«f *r*^*i L*-® name of the Holy Trinity, Louis, by tne «Tace 
of God king of the French. Remarking at Orleans ce'J-tain 

abolish, and desiring to provide for the interests 

customs^'E^ered, ufey the said 

or for the price fixed upon ht goodf 

by cotb« wL^'wrinr^ 

4. If any one by the first day have not the guaivintee 

-v-r 1188 o, 

a B 2 
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named by him, he shall not on that account lose his process, hui 
shall be permitted to bring it forward at a convenient day. 

“ o. No man, in partnership with another man for the 
payment of the dues of audience, eliall pay the whole tax 
hut only that part which falls to his share. 

“ 6. Let not the vintners and wine-cryers buy wine in 
Orleans, in order to sell it again at a tavern. 

“ 7. No man having partnership with a clerk or knight, 
in anything touching the partnership, shall pay the whole 
tax, but only tlie part due from him, provided that the clerk 
or knight have proved that the said man was in partiici>li p 
Nvith him, 

“ 8. Let the conductors of those who buy wines be sent 
away. 

“ 9. Hucksters shall not purchase provisions within the 
precincts of the town in order to sell them at Orleans. 

“ 10. The provosts and foresters shall not seize calls 
within the precincts. 

“ 11. Carls standing at the Dunoice gate to take provi¬ 
sions, shall not be filled a second time; but when the provi¬ 
sions are sold, they shall retire and make way for others. 

“ 12. No one shall buy bread at Orleans and re-sell it 
there. 

“13. The keeper of the salt mine shall only take two 
deniers for the use of the mine. 

“ 14. The men of Meun and Saint-Martin-sur-Loiret shall 
not pay rent for the ransom of their bailiffs. 

“ 15. What has been added to the droit de brenaye during 
our time shall be repealed, and it shall be as it was in oiir 
fathers* time. 

“ 16, The series of custom.s which we have abolished 
being thus enumerated, we have decreed, and we confirm 
that decree by the present order, and by the authority of our 
seal, and by our royal name thereunto placed; and we forbid 
any one ever daring to re-establish for the people ol Orleans 
viny of the customs herein mentioned. Given at Paris, the 
year mclxviii. of our Lord. There were present in our 
palace, the count Thibaut, our seneschal; Guy, the butler; 
Renaud, chamberlain; Raoul, constable. Given by the hand 
of Hugh, chancellor. ”• 

* Jlecu^il des *Jrdonnances, t. i., p. 15; t. xi., p. 200. 
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V 

I.DUIS \' 11.— I 178. 

•'Ill tin* name of the Loly aiul indivisible Trinity^ Louis, 
by the giare of Go<l king of the l^'rencli. Informed ot 
<*ert!un customs to be ab()lislicd at Oidcans, aiul desii'ing to 
provide for the good of our burghers, and the liealth of our 
^oui, we have mercifully abolished them. Tlie following arc 
tin* ;unendi*d customs:— 

“ I. Let no one exact toll at Uebre(*hien,‘ norat Loury,'^ 
<-xccpt the same which is exacted at Orleans. 

2. Let no one be obliged to rent onr stalls at the market. 

3. Let the dues to us of barley and other grain, received 
at Mareau-au-Bois and at Gommiers® be abolished. 

4. Let no cart be taken for bringing wine from Chan> 
leau.^ 

“ 0 . Let no one selling bis wine at Orleans be constrained 
to give money by the bottle for the right of the king; but let 
him give wine in bottles, if he like better. 

“ (5. The keeper of the chatelet at the head of the bridge 
cannot take the toll for hay-carts, unless the hay belong to 
those who have mown it. 

“7. merchant having disposed of his goods at Orleans 
witliout p^’mission from the provost, can on that account be 
brought to justice while he shall remain at Orleans. 

“8. Foreign merchants who come to Orleans for the fair 
ot March, sliall not be obliged to keep the fair. 

“ 9. Let no one at Germigny,* or at Clinntcaii, pay the tax 
upon the sale of sheep and the breeding of pigs, except those 
^^ho cultivate our land. 

“ 10. Let each cart in the bailiwick of Saint-Martin-sur- 
Loiret pay four heminse of rye. 

And, lastly, let not these things be retracted in future. 
U c have confirmed the present charter by the authority of 

• A village on the Loii'e, three leagues from Orleans. 

• A Tillage five leagues from Orleans. 

• Villages in the environs of Orleans. 

• A village two leagues from Orleans 

• A TjUage on the borders of the forest of Orleans. 
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our sea], and the inscribing of our royal name. Done at 
£tampes, the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 1178. There 
were present in our palace those whose names and seals 
follow;—Count Thibault, our seneschal; Guy, the biitlejr; 
Renaud, the chamberlain; Raoul, the constable.”' 

VI. 

Louis VII.—1180. 

“In the name of tlie holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Louis, by the grace of God king of the French: knowing 
what the mercy of God has always been to us and our king¬ 
dom, and how innumerable have been his favours, we ac¬ 
knowledge and humbly adore him, if not as much as we 
ought, at least with all the devotion in our power. Incited 
to this, therefore, by royal piety and clemency, for the 
health of our soul, and for that of our predecessors, and for 
that of our son, king Philip, we infranchise and discharge in 
perpetuity, from every tie of servitude, all our serfs and 
servants, called body-men, who live in Orleans or the 
suburbs, boroughs or hamlets; namely, Meun, Germigny, 
Cham, and other dependents of the provostry of Orleans; us 
well as those of Chesy, Saint-Jean-de-Brny, Saint-Martin- 
sur-Loiret; and beyond the Loire, Saint-Mesmin and other 
hamlet.s, and those of Neuville, Rebrechien, and Coudray,* as 
well as their sons and daughters; and we will that they re¬ 
main as free as if they were bora free; that is to say, 
that those who shall be found in the above-named places 
before next Christmas, and after the coronation of our son 
Philip, shall enjoy that liberty: but if others of our serfs 
flock from elsewhere to the said places, because of the en¬ 
franchisement, they shall be declared excepted. And to the 
end that the said things remain in perpetuity, we have 
caused the confirmation of the present cliarter,by the authority 
of our seal, and the aflixing of our royal name. Done in 
public, at Paris, the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1180. 
There were present in our palace those whose names follow:— 
\../ount Thibault, our seneschal; Guy, the butler; Renaud. 


' dts OrdouuanceSf t. xi., \k yOU—yil. 

* All cije.se towus are ia tbe eovirons of Orlemia. 
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phamberhiin, Raoul, constable. Given by the hand of Hugh, 
the cliaucellor.” 

vu. 

PHiLip-Auouirrus.—1183 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Philip, by the grace of God king of the Frcncli. It belonga to 
the clemency of the king to spare his subjects with a mci-ciful 
heart, and generously to aid tliose who bend under a heavy 
load. We make known to all present and to come, that in 
the belief of God, and for the safety of our soul and the 
soul of our father Louis, of blessed memory, and of our pre¬ 
decessor’s, we will and order that all men who live and shall 
live at Orleans, and in the bailiwick of Saint-Martin, and In 
the bailiwick of Saint-Jean, at Coudray, at Rebrechicn, and 
at Germigny, be henceforth free and exempt from all tax and 
^uty; granting them, besides, that we will not make them 
go to plead in any place more distant than Etampes, Yevre- 
Ic-Chatel, or Lorris; and we will seize neither them nor their 
goods, their wives, sons, nor daughters, and will do them no 
violence, so long as they desire to and do receive the judg¬ 
ment of our court; none of them for a misdeed shall pay us 
a fine of more than sixty sous, except for robbery, rape^ 
homicide, murder, or treason; or else in coses where they 
shall have deprived any one of his foot, his hand, his nose, 
eye, ear, or any other member. And if any of them be 
summoned, he shall not be bound to answer to a citation 
bofoie eight days. Now, we make them all these conces¬ 
sions, on condition that all those to whom we give this 
grace, and wliom we may or might tax, henceforth each 
year, upon cacli four gallons of wine or corn which they 
shall have, as well spring grain as the corn of winter, which¬ 
soever they be, shall pay us two deniers. But we make 
known that the tax of two years upon corn and wine thus 
(ollccted, the which tax is commonly called the tax upon 
bread and wine, shall be an acquitment of all tax and duty, 
aiul all the above-mentionvd customs wliith we have re¬ 
pealed; and the tax of every third year shall bo for the 
maintcn^ce of the coinage; and in that third year, men not 
among those to whom we have granted the above enumerated 
franchises—namely, those who owe us no tax, except the tax 
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of bread and wine for tlie coinage, >l»all pay us that <ax o 
bread and wine for the maintenance of the coiruige, in the 
same way tliat they have always done; upon each measure of 
spring corn one denier. Now, every year we will send to 
< •rleans one of the people who serve us in our house, and 
who, with our other sergeants in the town, and ten good 
burghers, whom the burghers of the town shall elect in com¬ 
mon, shall annually collect this tax of bread and wine; and 
these shall swear each year that thev will raise this tax 
witli good faith, and that they will not excej)l any one out 
ol* aHection, or surcharge them through haired. And in 
order that all these concessions perpetually remain, and be 
for ever inviolably maintained as much by us as by the 
king's of France our successors, we conhrm the present 
agreement with the authority of our seal and the affixing ol 
our royal name. Doiie at Fontainebleau, the year of the In- 
earuation of our J.ord 1183, and the fourth of our reign. 
Tiiere were present in our })alaee those wlios-e names and 
s<'als are hei-ennto placed:—Count Tidbuult, our seneschal; 
Guy, the hutler; Matthew, the chamberlain; Raoul, the con¬ 
stable.*” 

III. 


Etampes, 

Orleans has just shown us wdiat may be the privileges and 
progressive <levelopinents of a town which was not erected 
into a borough properly so called: Etampes will show us how 
small a place a borough charter sometimes held in the ex¬ 
istence of a toNvn, and how it might lose it without losing, 
far from it, all its advantages and all its liberties. 

I shall not come to u conclusion beforehand; I shall not 
sum up tlie facts before having given them. I wisL to lay before 
you an account of the various acts of which, in various ways, 
Etampes has been the object on the part of the French kings, 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. AVe shall there 
see what at that time a town truly was; in what consisted and 
how were formed the privileges of its inlmbitants, and how 
false is tlie historical image whicli is almost always given us by 
those who speak upon the subject. 

* lUcutil tUs Ordonnanecs. i. xi., p. 'I'Lis charter was confirmed it 

a aimUar charter ol l^hilili Mardi« p. 807 ^ 
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In 1082, kin;: VU\\\[t 1. tn show Mime favour to tlm 

c^iiions of Notre Danu! of Ktamjie^s, us his ancestors tin? 
kings Kobert ami Henry I. had done, and he granted them 

this charter: .... . -rji 

In the luum* of* the lioly aiul inclivisiblc Irinity, 1 hilip^ 

by the gra<'e of (iod, king of tlie trench. It is just and 
very worthy of the royal serenity to govern tlie Beeulur 
affairs with moderation, and Btill more, constantly to re¬ 
gard ecclesiastical affairs with feelings of religion nnd^ piety, 
to the end that nothing may remain ill ordered in our 
republic; as also firmly to observe, and in observing to 
strengthen, what has been conceded by our predecessors, or 
by ourself. We therefore make known to the faithful of tin* 
holy church, present and to come, that tlie canons of Saint 
Hiarie d’Etampes have approached our majesty, supplicating 
us to grant them, and to confirm in perpetuity, the rights 
and customs granted and confirmed to them by our predi*- 
ccssors, king Robert our grandfather, and king Henry our 
father .... The said rights possessed by the saiil ehnr<*h are 
as follow: 


“ Let the said canons give to those among tliem wiiom they 
shall elect, the offices of the said church, such as the offices 
of provost, dean, chanter; and let them fiave and possess all 
tiiat belongs to the said church, except at the festival of Saint 
Marie, in the middle of the month of August, wlicn their 
abbot, from none to none, shall have the rights tlius regu¬ 
lated: the canons .‘ilinll have the loaves and napkins: with 
regard to the other smaller offerings, the wax, tlie denier.s, 
the gold and silver, if there be any offered, tiie abbot shall 
receive and have them. Further, he wlio on the part of tlie 
abbot shall guard the altar during the festival, shall live upon 
the bread of the altar; and the dean instituted by the canons 
sliall^ receive from the common offering the wine and other 
provisions necessary for his support on the said day .... 
Over the lands of the canons which belong- to the churchy 
our officers shall exercise no jurisdiction or exaction what^ 
every and shall 7tot violenth/ take the right of lodging m their 
houses .... Having received at their request and prayer 
and in token of charity, twenty livres from the said canons, 
we have caused this memorial of om* concession to be written 
and have confirmed it with tlie authority of our seal and the 
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placing of our royal name. Witnesses of the present in¬ 
stitution, &c.. See .—( yVie// folloiu the names of fourteen 
officers of the king^ or lay witnesses, and twenty-nine eccle¬ 
siastics or canons.) Publicly given at our palace, at Etampes- 
la-Neuve, the year of the Incarnation of the Word, 1082, the 
twenty-tliird of the reign of Philip, king of the French.— 
Read and signed by Griffied, bishop of Paris.’’* 

Independently of what concerns the canons themselves, \vc 
here see the inhabitants of the lands which belong to them, in 
Etamj)es, or even in its territory, freed from all jurisdiction, 
from all exaction of royal officers, and among others, from 
that obligation of lodging which was the source of so niucli 
abuse. 

Shortly afterwards, the same king Philip maue a vow, it is 
not known exactly for what rca.son, to go, casque on head, 
his visor lowered, his sword at his side, his coat of arms on 
his back, to visit the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, to leave 
Ills arms in the temple, and to enrich it with his gifts: but 
the bishops and great vassals, it is said, when consulteil, 
opposed this absence of the king as dangerous to his kingdom. 
Probably Philip iiirnsclf was not eager to accomplish his vow. 
One of his faithful of Etampes, a man of his house, Eiules, 
mayor of the hamlet of Ohallou-Saint-Medard, ofl’ered to 
make the journey for him, armed cap-a-pie, as Pliilip ha<l 
promised to be. He employed two years in this tedious 
pilgrimage, and returned, after having deposited his arms in 
the holy sepulchre, where they might for a long time be .seen, 
with a brass tablet on which tlic vow and the journey were 
recounted. Before the departure of Eudes, the king took his 
six children under his care: one son, named Ansold, and five 
daughters; and at Ids return, in ^fareh, 108.5, he gave them 
in recompence, all the rights and privileges contained in the 
following charter: 

“ Let all know tluit Eudes, mayor of Challou, by the divine 
inspiration and by consent of Philip, king of IVancc, whose 
servant he was, has set out for the Sepulchre of theLtu’d, and 
lias left his son Ansold and his five daughters in (lie hands 
and under the care of the .-said king, and the said king has re¬ 
ceived and preserved these children in his hands and under his 


• Rv'UtU (ies Ordonnances, t- nL p. 17 i 
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care, and it is granted to Ansold, and to lus said five sisters^ 
daughters of Eudes, for the love of God, and out of charity 
alone, and through respect for the Holy Sepulchre, that any 
male line of him or them, who shall marry a woman subject 
to the king under the yoke of servitude, he slmll, by the said 
marriage, free and redeem her from the tie of servitude, and 
if serfs of the king marry women descended from Kudes, they 
as well as their descendants shall be of tlie house and domes* 


ticityof the king. The king gives, to be kept in fief, to the 
heirs of Eudes and their heirs, his estate of Challou, with its 
men; so that on account of it they be not bound to appear in 
justice before any of the servants of the king, but only before 
the king himself, and let tliem pay no tax iu any of the land 
of the king. Moreover, the king orders his servants of 
Etampes to guard the chamber of Challou,* seeing that the 
people of Challou are bound to keep guard at Etampes, and that 
their chamber being established there, they shall guard it the 
better. And to the end that the said franchise and conven¬ 
tions always remain firm and stable, tlic king has caused the 
present memorial to be made of them, which he has had 
sealed with his seal and his name, and confirmed, with his 
own hand, by the holy cross. There were present in the palace, 
those whose names and seals follow: Hugh, seneschal of tlie 
house; Gaston de Poissy, constable; Pains, the chamberlain; 
Uuy, brother of de Galeran, groom of the chamber. Done at 
Etampes, in the montli of March, in the palace, the year of the 
Incarnation, 1085, the 2ot!i of the reign of the king. There 
were present at the making of the enfranchisements, for 
totimony of its truth, Anselin, son of Arembert; Albert of 

of Challou; Gerard, dean; Pierre, 
son ot Erard .... and Haymon, his son.”^ 

vesteTwM “ *’“"?**^ Etampes and its descendants in 

SofTw franchises, in possession of the 

by the kin- by marriage, of not being j udged except 

subsidy a? X ’ J**® officers, of not paying any 

ward/salnl f ’ hundred years after¬ 

wards, bamt Louis, m declaring the descendants of Eudes of 

the righ^ of concerning 

tfEtampes, p. 83 ;) ^ ^ crown, camera. CFloweau, 

• U. Anu,„i.^. a, 1 . d E.an,pe.. by FUu«..b p. ,b. 
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Clmlloii-Siuut-i\Ii'<l:ud exempt from the watch of the town of 
Paris, says that they are three thousand in number; and they 
still reckoned two hundred and fifty-three of them in 159H, 
when the president Brisson caused their privileges to be at¬ 
tacked, in a fit of anger against the inhabitants of Etampes, 
who, going to visit him in his house of Gravelle, did not do 
him the honours which he claimed. This privilege lasted 
live hundred and seventeen j'cars, for it was not abolished 
until 1602, by <lccree of the parliament of Paris.* 

Near Etampes, at Morigny, there was a large and rich 
aid), y f)f the order of Saint Benedict, formed by a dismeni- 
herment of the abbey of Flex, or Saint-Germer, near Beau¬ 
vais. In 1120, Louis VI. granted various privileges to the 
monks of Morigny, among which are the following:— 

“ The manorial tenants who in tlie town of Etampes have 
been or may be given to tlie monks of the holy abbey of Mo¬ 
rigny, shall pay us the same dues wdiich they were accustomed 
to pay when in lay hands, unless remission thereof be made 
unto them by us or our successors. 

“ V'’e grant to all the monks* tenantry, wherever they re¬ 
side, that no provost nor any other officer of ours shall exer¬ 
cise any jurisdiction over them, unless the monks fail to do 
them justice, and unless lljey be taken in flagrante delicto, or 
unless tliey liave broken the ban.”'-^ 

I.K)iiis VI. often resided at Etampes. The inhabitants of 
the Marche I^euf called later Marche Saint-GHles were 
bound, when the king came into the town, to furnish him and 
his court with linen, and vessels and utensils for the kitchen. 
This charge seemed so onerous, that few people established 
themselves in that quarter, and it remained almost deserted. 
In 1123, Louis wished to attract inhabitants thither, and with 
this view published the following charter: 

“ In the name of the holy a*nd indivisible Trinity, Louis, 
by the grace of God, king of the French. I make known 
to all my faithful, present and to come, tlmt to those w'lio 
inhabit or shall inhabit our Marche NeuI at Etampes wc 
grant this privilege for ten years, dating from the feast of 
Saint-Remy, in the 16th year of our reign.^ 

' Fleurcau. ul supra. * lifcued tliS Oriiunnauves, xi- I)!!- 

3 About two years after llie tlule of this ordinance, Louis le Ores mcunied 
the tlirone in liOR 
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“ 1 We »rant them, within the limits of he .;ii.l .lu.tket, 

,o remain hec and exempt IVom all levy, tax, nr serv.ce of 

2 ! Wrailow them also not to pay fine for an ill-fo.unled 

^'■■'^rTn^h^rcrsermoreover, we reduce for ever, lines of 
sixty sous, to five sous and four deniers; and the d.ity and 
fine of seven sous and a half to sixteen den.ers. 

n 4. No one henceforward shall pay the none du.- i xeept 

on Thursday- , _ . . . -i 

“5. Any man calletl upon to take oath in any hnMiu-.>, »l 

ue re^se to swear, shall not luive to jniy a hm-. 

‘•6 All those who bring wine or provisions or an) otlu'i 

article into our said market, or into the houses ol tlie mano¬ 
rial tenants established in the said market, siiall be free am! 
undisturbed with all their provisions, both when they eome, 
while they stay, and on their return; so that tor tlieir mis¬ 
deed or that of their masters, no one can seize ur trouble 

them, unless they be taken in the crime. 

“ We grant them these pr vileges for ever, with tiie excej*- 
tion of the levies, horse and foot service, and taxes, vvlm-li 
they shall enjoy only within the above fixed limits; and in 
order that the said concession may not fall into disuse, we 
have caused it to be written; and to the end that it be not 
annulled by our descendants, we hav'C confirmed it with the 
authority of our seal and the placing of our name. Publicly 
done at Etampes, the year of the Incarnation of the Word, 
1123, the 16th of our reign. There being present in our 
palace those whose names and seals are hereunto affixed: 
Stephen, the seneschal; Gilbert, the butler; Hugh, the con¬ 
stable; Albert, the chamberlain; and Stephen, the thanccl- 
lor.” I 

The inhabitants of the Marche Saint-Gilles formed tlienee- 
forward a distinct corporation, which had its own charter and 
functions. 

In 1138, Louis VII. granted “ to all the men of Ktampes, 
both knights and burghers,” a charter as follows: 

“In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
T, Louis, king of the French and duke of Aquitaine, make 


‘ Recueii rfe* Ordonnances, t, xi. p. 
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known to all our faithful, present and to come, that we have 
granted to all the men of Etampes, both knights and burghers, 
upon their humble petition and the counsel of our faitliful, 
the following things: 

“ 1. During our whole life, we will not change or alter 
the alloy or weight, and will not let any one alter the present 
money of Etampes, which has circulated there since the 
decease of our father, so long as the knights and burghers of 
P3tampes, every three years, dating from All-Saints, shall 
)>ay us, for the redemption of the said money, one hundred 
livres of that money; and if they themselves discover that 
this money is falsified or altered in any way, we, upon 
their information, will see that it be proved and tried; and 
if it has been falsified or altered, we will have justice done 
upon the falsifier or alterer, according to the counsel of the 
knights and burghers of Etampes. Now, Luc de Malus, 
knight of Etampes, by our order and in our place and court, 
swears that we will keep and observe those conditions in the 
manner herein laid down. 

“ 2. We also grunt to the knights and burghers of 
Pvtampes that none of the people of Etampes shall at aii}* 
time be interdicted the sale of wine; and that the wine of no 
one, except our own, shall be sold by proclamation. 

“ 3. Furthei*, for the good of our soul and the souls of our 
predecessors, we grant for ever to the knights and burghere 
of Etampes, that the measure of wine wliicli the provosts 
of Etampes, and that which the servants and the vicar of the 
provost, after them, took from the burghers in each tavern, 
sliall not henceforward be taken in any way by any proves! 
or his servants; and we forbid the burghers themselves to 
give it in any way. 

“ 4. AVe also forbid the criers of wine to refuse, under anj 
pretext, to the knights, clerks, or burghers of Etampes, the 
measure to measure wine when they shall demand it, cr t< 
exact from them anything more ilian they formerly exaclcc 
with justice. 

And to the end that this may always remain firm and 
stable, we have ordered that it be confirmed by the authority 
of our seal, and the affixing of our name. Done publicly al 
Paris, in our palace, the year of the Incarnation of the Wor^ 
1137, and the fourth of our reign. There being present it 
our palace tho-^e whose seals and names are hereunto affixed 
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Jtaoul, count dc Vcrmandoi^, seneschal; Hu"li, the constable; 
William, the butler. Given by the hand of Augrin, chan¬ 
cellor.” ' 

Here it is not merely tlie question of a parish, a family, a 
quarter. Tlie privileges granted are granted to the whole 
town; uU its inhabitants, knights or burghers, whether resi¬ 
dent in the market-place of St. Gillcs, or on the domains of 
the canons of Notre Dame, are equally admitted to participate 
in them. 

Diit tliis is a very e.xceptional case. Privilegea gnuit<*d 
to particular establishments are of much more frequent oc¬ 
currence. In 1141 and 1147, Louis VII. accords in favour 
respectively of tlie churches of Notre Dame and St. Martin 
d’Etampes, and of the Lazar-house of that town, the two 
following charters: 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, I, Luiii.s 
by the grace of God king of the French and duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, to all present and to come, make known, that, upon 
the certification of the canons of Etampes la Vieilli*, ue 
admit and acknowledge as true and certain, that Suluinon, 
jihysician, having heretofore received from the very noble 
and most illustrious Philip an estate at Etampes, and having 
for some time enjoyed it in full property, lias now, by a 
l»ious donation, and on condition of prayers for his suul, 
given and granted the same, with all the rights and <‘ustoins 
appertaining to it, unto the two churches of the said Etampes, 
Jiamely—the church of Saint Mary, and the cliurch of Saim 
Martin, with our full concurrence and approbation, in acconl- 
unce with which, we, whose duty it is at once to favour tlic 
churches, and to protect, confirm, the concessions made by 
our predecessors, at the request of the said late pns>essor 
ot the said estate, and on the humble petition of tlie sai<l 
canon^ do, by our authority, confirm this donation, or rutlu‘r 
tins alms, and further, have caused to be set forth in thi- 
present charter the customs of the said e^tnte, tlmt no ex^- 

action may hereafter be made upon it. I'hese customs are 
tollows: 


ordinary penalty of sixty sous is here five sous: 
even sous and a half, twelve deniers. The fine for flesh 


' RvXUcil Wtai Ordt 
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Wounds is a live goose; for drawing the sword upoji a man, 
a fowl of two denicrs. 

“ 'J. The men of this estate must semi four sergeants-at- 
ui ins to the king’s army, on the proclamation of Arriere-ban. 

“ 3. As to the droit dcpface over the said estate, the ministers 
of the said churches must claim it on the Thursday in each 
week, or if they omit any Thursday, tlien in the Thursday in 
the next week, or other day, but witliout proceeding for any 
penalty. 

“ 4. At the festival of St. Rcmy, the sergeants of the said 
canons shall collect the (luit-rent at each house on the said 


estate. 

“ 5. It is a custom of the said estate that if any one 


bring 

witliin 


an action against one of the tenants on the sai l estate, 
its limits, he must submit therein to tlie jurisdiction 


of the said canons. 

“ 6. The said estate is exempt from the payment of any 
and all taxes imposed upon the canons. 

“ Godfrey Silvestre in our presence at Etampes, has con* 
tinned the above on oath. And in order that it may not 
be lost in oblivion, we liave authenticated the whole by the 
apposition of our seal. Done publicly at Paris, the year 
of tlie Incarnation of the Word, 1141, and of our reign tlio 
til’th. Pi'esent in our palace, tliese, whose hands and seals 
are hercninto aflixed. Raoul, count de Vermundois, our 
.seneschal; Guillaume, tlie butler; Matthew, the chamberlain; 
Matthew, the constable. Written by the hand ot Cadurc, 
chancellor.” ' 

“ I, Louis, by the grace of God king ot tlic Irench and ^ 
duke of Aquitaine, to all present and to come, make known, 
that we give and pi'esent to the brothers of 8t. Lazarus, at 
Etampes, a fair of eight days, to be held every ycui- at 
Michaelmas, adjacent to the church of St. Lazarus, with tins 
franchise, that we retain therein no right, and that ourolliccrs 
shall take nothing there, nor arrest any one there except 
thieves, whom we retain the power to appi'ehend, for the 
purposes of justice. We take under our safeguard those who 
shall attend this fair; and to conhrm and c>tabUsli this for 
ever, we, 

In 1155, the same monarch abolished an abuse which tlw 


' Tl^cu^il des Or<U»nuuHctM xi.* 105. * Idem- 
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officers wlio acted for Mm at Etampes had introduced for 
tlieir own benefit. 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, amen. 
I, by the grace of God. king of the French. Whereas it 
appears that our sergeants, our provost, vicar, and other of 
our officers at Etampes. liave been subjecting the butchers of 
that town to a custom teat whatever they purchased of them, 
the price thereof shall oe reduced one third, so that they liave 
been exacting from the butchers, under pretext of their office, 
meat, tlie value of which was twelve deniers, for eight. We, 
therefore, to all prese\K and to come, make known that, ior 
the health of our soul, and the benefit of the said town, wc 
abolish forever this custom, and order that our sergeants, 
and all our other officers, deal witli the butchers exactly 
according to the general usage, common to all; and tliat 
neither our provost, vicar, nor other officer, have, in any pur¬ 
chases whatever, any advantage over the other citizens. And 
that this may remain linn and unchanged, we have hereunto 
affixed our seal and our signature. Done in public, at Paris, 
the year of the Incarnation of the Lord, 1155. Present in 

♦he palace, those whose names and seals follow:_Count 

Tlnbaut, our seneschal; Guy, butler; Mathieu, groom of the 
chamber; Matbicu, constable. Written by the hand of Hugh, 
chancellor.”* 


In 1179, he issued a general regulation for the government 

of Etamjies, conceived in these terms:_ 

In tlie name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 

I, Louis, king of the French, for the good of our soul, Imve 

deemed it fitting to abolish the ill customs which, in the 

course of our reign, have been introduced into Etampes with- 

out our knowledge, by the negligence of our sergeants. To 

all present and to come, therefore, we make known and order 
that, 


IT A our land 

called octaves,* saving our accustomed rights; and the pur- 

none the more for his purchase become our sWf. 

z. ssc one shall buy in Etampes or its liberties, for the 


' Recueil des OrdoDDinces, xi. 200. 

these ~>y«l huids had been scrfiofthe kinir Th* 
leriu octave was perhaps applied to them because the kiac was^titled vJ 
•very eigatli sheaf produced .o them. ® entitled to 

YOL. III. c c 
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purfo^e of rotailiiig it in Etampes, any fish, except salted 
herrings and mackarol. 

‘*3. No one shall buy wine at Etimpes, for the purpose of 
selling it agnin there, except at tlio time of vintage. 

‘*4. No one shall buy bread there for the purpose of ro- 
t;iiling it in the town. 

“ 6. No one, though he reside beyond the limits of tiie 
iiiarket-plaee, shall be arrested when he is within the said 
limits, for that were to infringe the droit de place. 

*' 6. Any man wlio holds from us tlie droit de voirie, may 
inakc a door or a shop window in his house, without seeking 
tlic permission of the provost. 

“7. No one shall be charged anything for the nso of the 
market com measure, saving always our toll. 

“ 8. The provost of Iltampes may not, on any ground, re- 
‘iuire a citizen to return the gage of a duel which has not 
been decided. 

‘'9. The people of Etampes may have their vineyards 
guarded as they think fit, on payment merely of tlic guards 
them'^elvcs, and witliout being liable to any payment to the 
seigneur to wljom the quit rent of the vineyard belongs. 

10. No ordinary huckster, keeping a shop, shall bo called 
to fee the i>rovost. 

" 11. No one shall be b'able to give a fee to the provost, 
o.xcept the dealers who have stalls in the market place. 

“ 12. None shall be called upon to give a skin to the 
]>rovost, except fuiTiers by trade. 

“13. None of our officers, except the provost, shall requim 
a fee from any trader, whether in the market place, or out 
of it. 

“ 14. For tho stamping of measures and weights, the ]>ro- 
vost shall receive no more than two gallons of red wine of 
Etampes, siml each of tho sorgrants assisting, one de’tior. 

“15. jmrehas'^rs of wines, on exporting them from 

kdainijcs, shall give no fee to our officers, but merely pay the 
toll aecustomahly due to us. 

“ 16. The provost shall not exact fish from the dealers in 
fre.sh or salt water fish, but shall buy what he requires, the 
same as other j)eoplo. 

“ 17. On a duel biking place, wc shall require from the 
conquered party no more than six livres, and our provost no 
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more than sixty sous; and the conqueror receive no 

more than thirty-two sous, unless the cause of battle has been 
infraction of the liberties of the town, or murder, or tlieft, or 
rape, or enslaving. 

“ 18. No dues for pressurage shall be taken for quaiititicf 
under one gallon. 

“ 19. No fcllmonger shall give more than twelve denieis 
per annum for his fee. 

“ 20. Wax chandlers, as their fee, shall give no more tlism 
the value of one denier in wax, per annum, the Thursday 
before the Feast of the Purification. 

“ 21, Every dealer in bows shall give :i bf)\v yearly. 

22. No one shall pay for a fdace in the market, wlio has 
only sold fruit under tlie value of four deniers. 

“ 23. It is forbidden to seize the goods of a man refusing 
to pay a debt, until the amount of the debt Inis been calcu¬ 
lated, 

** 24. For every wine booth erected, the provost shall liuvo 
two gallons of red wine of Etampes. 

“ 25. On market day, neither the )>ro\ost. of the Jews, 

nor any other person, shall arrest for debt any man in the 

Qiarket, or going there, or returning thence, nor seize his 
goods. 

26. fho denier in flux or liciiij) shull pny no money lor 

bis stand in the market place, but only a reasonable handfui 
ol his goods, 

“27. For a debt recognised and available, the provost 

siial not seize until after the iiumber of days lueseribed bv 
tlie law. ^ 


“ A widow for licence to open a shop, shall only i.ay 
twenty-live sous. J i J 

“ 29. No hi^.d chainpioa shall be admitted to take part in 
a trial by battle ^ “ 

tin!* unchanged, wo 

have authemicated the present charter with our royal hand 

mid seal. Done at Pans, the year of the IncarnatiL 1179 

CounTVh-h“*'f those whose names and seals are below.- 

Count Thibaut, our seneschal; Guy. butler- PpnanU «i 

berlain; Raoul, constable. The d^-iClhip :Lan^' ” 


J Recueil des Ordonaances, xi., 2 li. 
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So far wc have heard nothing of the corporation of 
Etampes; not only have we met with no charter constituting 
it, but none of the documents we have cited make any allu¬ 
sion to it. Yet a corporation did exist at Etampes, and pro* 
bably a very turbulent, a very encroaching corporation, for 
iu 1199 Philip Augustus abolished it in these terms: 

In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all men, 
present and to come: know that in consequence of the out¬ 
rages, oppression, and vexatious inflicted by the corpor^ 
tion of Etampes xipon the churches of that town and their 
]»ossessions, upon the knights and their possessions, we have 
abolished the said corporation, and have granted unto the 
said churches and knights, that there shall henceforth be no 
oori>oration in Etampes. The churches and knights shall be 
reinstated in all the franchises and rights they possessed 
before the establishment of the corporation, saving always, 
that their men and tenants shall attend us in our expeditions 
and wars, just as all other men do. And for the men and 
tenants, whether of the churches or of the knights, who in¬ 
habit the castles or suburbs of Etampes, and were members of 
the corponition, we shall tax them when and to what extent 
we think fit. And should any of the said men and tenants, 
when we have taxed them, neglect to pay us the tax, we 
shall be at full liberty to seize them and their goods, no 
matter of whom they are tenants and men, whether of the 
church or of knights. And that these presents may be firm 
and enduring, we have given them the authority of our 
name and seal. Douc at Paris, tho year of our Lord 1199, 
of our reign tlie twenty-first. Present in our palace those 
wlioso names and seals follow: no seneschal; Guy, butler; 
IVIathicu, chamberlain ; Preux, constable. The chancellorship 
vacant.*’* 

If wc had only this document before us, if all those I have 
previously cited did not exist, should we not be disposed to 
imagine that in losing their corporation the inhabitants <m 
E tami>os lost all their rights, all their franchises. Yet such 
was by no means the case. The charter of tho corporaUon 
was alone abolished; all the special charters remained in full 

* Recaeil des Ordonoancea, zi., 277. 
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force as-before. The inhabitants of the of tlie church 

Notre Dame, and of tl.e market-place St. Gilles, the de¬ 
scendants of Eudes de Challou-Saint-I^Iard, the tenants ot 
the abbey of IVIorigny, retained all then- ohl privileges. And 
not only did these privileges remain to them, but others were 
constantly being added, in like manner without any reference 
to u corporation, in like manner limited to particular quarters 
of the town and to particular classes of its inliahitants. ror 
instance, in 1204, Philip Augustus granted to tlic weavers of 
Etampes a charter in the following term.s: 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
I, Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all pre¬ 
sent and to come, make known; 

“ That, for the love of God, we have released all the 

weavers resident now and for the future in Etampes, and 
who weave with their own hands linen or woollen goods, 
from all the dues heretofore payable to us from tlicm, 
namely, annual taxes and fees on npprenticesbip; saving the 
fee for holding a stand in the market-place which all shall 
•'ontinue to pay; and saving also the penalty due to us upon 
tlie spilling of blood, and our right to their services in our 
armies and expeditions as before. 

“ In consideration of this franchise that we grunt onto 
diem, the said weavers shall pay us twenty livres a-ycnr; tcii 
Ivros on the day next but one after the festival of St. Remy, 
md ten the next day but one after the termination of Lent. 

“ All weavers shall commence and conclude their labours 
it the fixed hour. 


“ They shall, of their own choice, and as often as they 
hink fit, elect four notable men from among their own body 
;o act as their representatives in any judicial case, and to 
.•4irry out what reform in their corporation they shall deem 
necessary. 

“ These four men shall take an oath of fidelity to the pro¬ 
vost, and shall see to the maintenance of their rights, and 
shall pay the twenty livres above set forth. 

“They shall superintend the manufacture of the cloth 
woven, and see that it is of good fabric and honest measure; 
if they fail herein, they shall pay a fine to us. 

“ We grant to them that we will never revoke the.se pre¬ 
sents. 
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“ AtI'I ttat this p^rant maybe firm and unchanged for ever 
c have autlieuticated it by our bund and seal. Done ul 
I’aris, the year of the Incarnation of the Word 120-1, tl»e 


Lwenly-lburth of our reign. Present in the palace tliose 
whose names and st als follow: No seneschal; Guy, butler; 
i^Iutliieu, groom of tlie chamber; Dreux, constable. Written, 
U»e chat iellorship being vaiaiiit, by the hanil of brolliei 
Garin,”' 


In 122 1 again, Louis VITI. confirmed, in tlie following 
terms, tin charter and enfranchisement granted by tije dean 
and ciiapter of the eliurch of Saint-Croix, at Orleans, to tlie 
men whom that church had in JCtampes and its libertie.s. 

** III the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Louis, by the grace of God king of the Frencli, to all present 
und to come make known, that we have had submitted to us 
the charter of our dearly beloved the dean and chapter of 
Sainte-Croix, at Orleans, thus conceived:— 

“ ‘ Libert, dean, and all the ciiapter of Orleans, to nil, nml 
for nil time. 


“ ‘ We make known unto all present and to come, tli.nl 
our men and women dwelling on our lands at Ktampes, and 
all those in lio possess any [lurtion of the said lands, wliere- 
.soever they a(?tii;illy inhahit, have hound themselves to us hy 
outli, individually, and eaeli of them respectively, pioinising tluit 
if Nve relieve them from the disgrace of servitude, and grunt to 
them and to their cliildren, born and to be born, the blessing 
of freedom, they will accept with gratitude, faithfully pay, 
and never dispute the rents we shall require from them and 
their descendants for our said lands. We, therefore, con¬ 
sidering the many advantages wliich the said concession of 
freedom may o^nfer upon our said men and their descendants, 
and upon ourselves and our ciiureh, have judged it well to 
make them the said concession; and enfranchising the said 
men, their wives and children, born and to be born, from all 
servitude, have declared and do declare them free in jierpe- 
tuity, saving the charges and rents set forth below:^ 


‘ Itecueil des Ordonnances, xi. 286. 

* T'lis clause lends to the supposition that the corporation of Etamprs, 
obolisned in 1109 by Philip Augustus, bad been re-estabUsbed; tbe fari 
is quite possible iu itself, and tbc clear and positive fact before ns renders 
it very probable. It is also very possible that tbe ordinance abolislJnH the 
corporation nvos never acted upon. 
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‘And first, in order completely to extirpate from our 
said lands in Ctampes the opprobrium of servitude, wedccn'O 
that no man or woman of servile condition shall be capable 
of holding any bouse, vineyard, or field therein; so that llie 
said lands, hitherto humble and overwhelmed with the oppro¬ 
brium of servitude, may for the future sliiiie forth in all the 
oplendour of freedom. 

“ * None of the said enfranchised persons, or any of tlieir 
descendants, shall enter, without our special consent, into the 
corporation of Etampes. 

“ * Every person dwelling upon our said lands shall be 
bound to grind his corn at our inili and nowhere else. 

“ ‘ We require—and this isu condition which tve especially 
impose in consideration of the said concession—tliat of every 
twelve sheaves grown upon our said lands, and even of every 
eleven, if the grounds only produce eleven, one shall be given 
to us, to be selected by and delivered by our agent; whicli 
sheaf sliall be culled the sheaf of freedom. 

“ ‘ As to the tithes payable in respect of the said lands, 
these shall remain unchanged. 

“ ‘ We retain also our claim to the tithe of wheat not 
sheaved. In a word, nothing herein contained respecting 
emancipation shall prejudice our accustomed rights as to rents 
and payments. 


And so with respect to all other rights possessed by us, 
all customs, claims to free labour on roads, and so fortli, w’e 
make no change in any of these things, which slinll remain 
altogether as heretofore, except the servitude—and, more¬ 
over, the poll-tax,^ which we hereby surrender to our stiid 
men and their families and descendants. 

* * have judged best to insert in our present writing: 
the names of our men whom we have enfranchised as above 
set forth; and. first, Eudes of Marolles, &c. &c.‘ 

In suroty, faith, and testimony of the said freedom, we 
have caused the preseut to be written, and sealed with our 

Granting the present freedom as above set forth, we in 
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like manner enfranchise and release the said men ftom all 
servitude; and, finally) that this may be a firm and per¬ 
petual liberty, we have confirmed the present charter by the 
authority of our seal and name. Done at Melun, in theyear 
of the Incarnate Word 1224, the second of our reign. There 
were present in our palace those whose names and seals fol¬ 
low: No seneschal; Robert, the butler; Bartholomew, the 
groom of the chamber; Matthew, constanie. Sealed, witli 
our own hand, with green wax.*’* 

We may dispense with commentaries. The facts speak, 
the acts explain themselves. It is evident that these word.s 
a town, a borough, a borough charter, deceive us when they 
make us attribute to the institutions and municipal destinies 
of this epoch an unity, a totality, which they did not possess. 
Both within and without the walls of a town, in the city as 
in the state, all was special, local, partial. The various 
establishments, the various quarters, the various classes of 
the inhabitants possessed, by titles of various nature and 
date, freedoms, privileges, sometimes differing, sometimes 
alike, but always independent of one another, one of which 
might perish without the others being affected. The destiny 
of the borough did not always decide that of the town. The 
borough cliarter might not even be the most fertile source of 
the municipal liberties and prosperities. Let us view the 
middle ages in their fantastical and vivid variety; let us 
never demand from them mir general ideas, our simple and 
systematic organizations. The political order there was pro¬ 
gressively formed in the bosom, and under the influence of 
the civil order. Power there arose from property, and clothed 
itself in the infinitely varied and pliant forms of private 
contracts. Whosoever places himself beyond this point of 
view will not comprehend the middle age; he will comprehend 
neither its feudalism, its royalty, nor its boroughs, and will 
not be able to account either for its vices and merits, or for 
the strength and weakness of its institutions. 

IV. 

Beauvais. 

Few boroughs have had such lengthened, such agitated, 
such varied destinies in France, as that of Beauvais. There 

* Recueil dea Ordonnances, t. xi. p. 322. 
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arc few concerning which documents have rcinained sc 
numerous and precise. 1 therefore do not hesitate in tracing 
somewhat complacently its internal history, repressing nc 
detail, endeavouring to explain obscure or ill-connected facts, 
and everywhere producing the original pieces. These, in my 
opinion, are the best proofs which can be brought to the 
support of general views; and monographies carefully studicc 
Severn to me the surest means of making true progress in his 
tory. 

In 1099, the burghers of Beauvais had a dispute with the 
chapter of that town concerning a mill formerly given to the 
canons by the bishop of Beauvais, and made useless by forges 
or other industrial establishments constructed on the water¬ 


course upon which it depended. Each party claimed in its 
favour the judgment of the bishop, seigneur of the town, and 
natural protector of the rights of all its inhabitants. The 
episcopal see was then occupied by Ansel, a pious nmn, with 
gentle, and even liberal manners, were not in the present 
day the word taken in a sense which renders it but little 


suited to characterize the sentiments of benevolence, hu¬ 
manity, and justice, which a bishop of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury might feel towards that oppressed and wretched class 
which now began to be named the bourgeoisie. 

Ansel, therefore, took no part with the chapter, and, on the 
contrary, protected the claims of the burghers. Perhaps he 
^yas mpelled by another motive more worldly, more politic: 
the bishops of Beauvais had not yet learned to fear the use 
which might be made of some franchise by the humble citizens 
ot their seigneurial town, but they had already had much to 
suffer from the usurping spirit of the canons of their church. 
Ansel himself, doubtless against his will, had granted them 

excommunicating proprio motu, and 
Wp putting interdict upon the diocese. 

Zin . 1- ® which they had forced from Ansel, 

aoainst his successors. Probably, the prelate already fore- 

t^nity ora^fl^eV seized a favourable oppor- 

of the dtv hv ‘>>0 hLrt 

wL ‘he power of hU rivals. 

bis^J vX aL conduct of the 

snop very lU, and complained bitterly to Yves bisliop of 
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v/hai tre?,whose ascendancy in ecclesiastjcal matters was gene- 
ruLiy ackjiovvied^cd, and w o appeared to have had particular 
motives lor mixing himselt in the interests of the church of 
Beauvais, which he calls his mother, her who brought him forth 
and nourished him: Jicclesia Belvacensis^ niater ineOy qucs me 
yeniut e.t lactuit. We do not possess the letter of thecanonS; 
but the following is the answer of Yves: 

“ Yves, by the grace of God, an humble servant of tlte 
church of Chartres, to Hugh, dean of the cliurcli of Beauvais, 
and to other brothers of the same church, health in the 
Lord. 

“ In the affair of the mill given to your church by the 
bisliop who constructed it, which you have enjoyed in tran- 
quilliiy for the space of thirty years, and which, moreover, 
has been assured you by the autliority of your privileges, but 
which, however, cannot perform its office of grinding because of 
the obstacle of the bridges, and filth of the dyers, you appear 
to us to have a just cause, and one supported by good rea¬ 
sons; especially against your bishop, who ought not only to 
oppose himself to the illicit things of the present time, but 
ought also to reform illicit things of times post .... and it is 
not sufficient for tlie bishop to say that no obstacle has been 
put to the mill by his orders, if he has not opposed him¬ 
self, with all the power of his office, against those who do 
put these obstacles. Thus wrote pope John VIII. to the 
emperor Louis: //e, who, b ing able to prevent an evil, neg^ 
lects to prevent it, is guilty of having committed it.... 

“ AVith regard to the denial founded on the annual posses¬ 
sion according to the custom of the city, or upon the promise 
by which the bishop is engaged to observe the customs of 
that city, or upon the turb lent association of the borough 
which is formed there, all this goes for nothing against eccle¬ 
siastical laws; for conif/acts, constitutions, or even oaths 
contrary to the canons, are, as you well know, null, ipso facto. 
Accordingly, pope Zozimus said to the people of Narbonne: 
To grant or change anything contrary to the statutes oj the 
holy fathers, is beyond the authority of this see itself. If» 
therefore, anything seems to you judged against the canons, 
appeal to the authority of judges whom you regard as of 
superior authority, either your metropolitan or the Roman 
legate. After this appeal, you shall, in the space of five 
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lays, fleniaiid of him fiom whom you have appealed, letteis 
lo him to whom you shall appeal, to the end that the latter 
may assign to each party a day when your cause may he 
terminated by a judicial sentence. Adieu.” • 

The affair, it seems, did not terminate with this letter, and 
wlujiher for arbitration, or any other reason, they referred it 
to a foreign decision. The following is the text of tliejudg- 
Oient given by a certain Adam, whose condition is absoliiUdy 
anknowii: 

*' The.se arc the words of the judgment given by Adam in 
the presence of Ansel, bishop of lleauvais, those preseitt 
giving tlieir consent. The canons complained that tlie iiiill 
was obstructed by tliree things, namely, by stakes, planks, 
and earth. The burghers answered tliat tliey had enjoyed 
this custom under four bishops before the said bishop, (Ansel,; 
and that he himself had granted it them. AVe have then 
iudged that the bishop, to whom belongs tlic use of tl>e 
water, (and no one disputes it,) ought to free the course of 
the water from the said obstacles, in such a manner tliat 
nothing may impede the mill; and further, let tlie men 
have all that is necessary for them that will not interrupt 
the course of the water, and let the bishop watch that they 
b<dinve well.”^ 


Many iniportant facts may be viewed in this insignificant 

affair. First, the antiquity at Beauvais of certain rights 
and customs: » Under four bishops, before bishop Ansei; we 
have enjoyed these customs,” say the burghers, “and he him- 

V c to us.” » Let the bishop,” writes 

Jjw Chartres, “not set up to us as an objection the 
f gilt wincli, according to the custom of Beauvais, results 
fiom the annual possession, and tlie oath taken to ob- 

frr Here then, before 1099, 

^ which havG passed into rights, 

-onfirmed by the oath of the bishops, lords suzerain of the 
.own, and so well established in fact, that even those whom 
^ey incommode dare not deny them, and content themselves 

them of being against the canons; a 
proach, of daily application, in those times, to things the most 


»la 1099, Recueil des Hisioriens de France, t. xt n 10'S 
• Mcmoire de Beauvais, &o.. by Loysel. p 
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equitable and most regular, when they offended the pride of 
jDinc ecclesiastical dignitary. 

Without wishing, then, with Loysel, to carry back the 
municipal liberties of Beauvais to that senate of the Bello- 
7aci o* which Caesar speaks, without even affirming that they 
had r 5ceived under the Romans the complete organization 
which 80 many Gaulish cities possessed, it may be allowed 
that this town was never entirely deprived of them, and 

we may recognise in the passages wliich we have just cited, 

rather the recollection of old rights legitimately possessed, 
than the feeling of a new acquisition or a recent enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

Still this acquisition, this enfranchisement, took place, and 
this is a second fact shown by the letter of Yves of 
Chartres. A borough had just been formed at Beauvais: 
turbulenta conjuratio JactcB communionis, says he, in enume¬ 
rating the pretexts which will doubtless suggest to the bishop 
his good will for the burghers; and he clearly distinguishes 
the rec nt association, the corporation, from those ancient 
customs of which he had just been complaining. A new tie, 
an additional interest to defend, had then been added 
pretensions of the burghers, to the confidence which they had 
in their strength, to the idea which their adversaries 
if them; this fact could not have been accomplished ^ylthou 
violence, and still the bishop recognised it, sanctioned it, pro¬ 
tected it, despite the blame of the members of his body, 
was not against him, then, although lord of the town, tha 
this insurrectional movement, to speak the language of our day, 
had taken place. The canons do not appear ever to have 
raised prete nsions to the lordship of Beauvais, and their aristo¬ 
cratic malignity exercised itself, it seems, rather against their 
chief than their inferiors. It is necessary, therefore, to 
elsewhere for the cause of this event; and perhaps, 
of information, for we possess none except the letter of Y' eSj 
it will be possible to support ourselves by conjecture, am 
assign a probable origin to the movement which created t e 

borough of Beauvais. . . 

The chapter of that town was not the only rival agains 
whose pretensions the bishops had to combat. Another 
iuthority existed in Beauvais, whose presence they impa¬ 
tiently supported, and which on its side laboured to exten 
ind strengthen itself. 
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Beauvais, formerly an important city of the Bclgac, situated 
at no great distance from the Germanic tribes of the north 
of Gaul, at a later period the frontier of France on the side 
of Normandy, and the inhabitants of which, during tlio long 
wars with the Normans, had constantly sided with the Froncli; 
Beauvais, I say, had always been considered as a place of 
importance, and for this reason, carefully fortified; walls, eight 
hot thick, constructed of small sciuare stones- intermixed with 
preat bricks, and joined by an inipeuclrablo cement, formed 
its inclosure, which was completed with liigh round towers, 
made of the same materials, and placed at ciuul distances 
from one aiiolher. Numerous gates gave entranco iuU> tlie 
town ; the principal one was called Chastcl, and tlicro is 
reason to suppose that a kind of strong castlo existed iii this 
place. It is, at all events, certain that a castellan resided 
there, entrusted with the guard, and captain of the city. There 
is no means of asserting by what title this right was oxorci.scd, 
whether it came from the king or from the bisliop, w ft her 
it owed its origin only to force, and how it was transmit lc«l; 
the chrODicles of Beauvais give minute details of the quarrels 
between the ca't. llaus and the bishops, but furnish no infor¬ 
mation as to the riglit-5 of the parties, and the justice of tlioir 
pretensions. Tliese quarrels broke out more c}*])ccially 
during the 11th century, and, from 10C3 to 1094, under the 
bishops Guy and Foulques, carried to the last degree of 
violence; the latter even, going further than his prcdocossor, 
attacked the castellan Eudes in 1093, with an armed force, kept 
him besieged in his castle, forcibly took away the keys of tho 
town, seized his wine, and having enticed many of his vassal, 
ti-cated with them and his chaplain to betray him. 

Foulques was severely blamed, and condemned to resti¬ 
tution and reparation, by pope Urban II., who reproached 
him, among other things, with his piretcnsions to the keys of 
the town, the recognised right of tho castellan: Portarum 
cZaues, quas ipse ex more tenuerat, ademisti. 

The bishop Foulques, then, having been condemned by 
Urban II., in his quarrel with Eudes, as his prede.'cS'or, 
Guy, had been formerly, by Alexander II. and Gregory VH., 
the castellans felt themselves more firm in their power, and 
perhaps also in their pretensions. It seemed, indeed, that at 
th!6 epoch they laboured to make the rights hereditary, which 
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were held I know not from wbom, and they began to afflict 
tKe citizens cruelly, whom, however, they had generally 
reckoned in their party against the later bishops, people of 
violent and tyrannical manners, and whose despotism spared 
jKi one; if we have just seen Foulques severely blamed by 
Urban II. for his conduct towards Eudes, Guy had been so 
ton by Alexander II., who reproached him “ with vexing 
iIaj people of God in an intolerable manner.” 

I am led, then, to believe that the castellans, disen¬ 
cumbered of the bishops, and thinking themselves more 
sure of their power, made the citizens of Beauvais feel 
it more hai shly, and that the latter saw they had gained 
nothing by tlie humiliation of the bishops for which they had 
laboured. The episcopal see being then occupied by men ot 
jiaciHc manners, such as Roger, and especially Ansel, the 
burghers **got a distant evil for a present evil, resolved no 
longer to support the vexations of the castellans, and to seek, 
ill a new association, and under the support of their suzerain 
lord, the guarantee of their just pretensions. Then probably 
was formed the borough, and the turbulence of which Yves 
c< mplains must have broken out rather against the castellan 
thsin against the bishop; a reasonable conjecture, if atten- 
be given to the mobility of popular dispositions, to tlie 
pr»)tectioa with which Ansel, the natural enemy ot the 
castellan, shielded the new borough, and to the letter of 
Lf-iiis le Gros, which we are about to read: is it not worthy 
of remark, that the object of the first ordinance of the king ot 
France was to preserve it from the exactions of the castellan.'' 
and docs not this fact confirm my opinion regarding the pro¬ 
bable origin of that borough? 

In the name of Christ, I, Louis, by the grace of Goil, 
king of the French, desire to make known to all present 
and to conre, that, for the health of the souls ot my fatlicr 
and my mother, and our predecessors, we have abolished 
certain unjust exactions which Eudes, castellan ot Beauvais, 
exacted and collected, to the end that in future neither he 
nor his successors receive or exact them; and having thus 
abolished them, we have forbidden, by our royal authority^ 
that they should henceforward he granted. 

“ Now, tlio following are the customs required by tho 
tellan 
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** He desired that his provost should exercise his justice 
throughout the town, which we have absolutely forbidden; 
he caused to be purchased, by his measurers and people in 
whom he could trust, what remained in the bottom of tlie 
sacks, the practice of which we liave likewise forbidden in 
future; and if any plaint bo brought before him or Ills wife, 
we have granted him to exercise his justice, but only in the 
house of pleas, or in his own house. And in order that no¬ 
thing may be otherwise than is here written, we have ordered 
that the present charter shall he sealed and confirmed by the 
authority of our name, to the end that it may cicarlv sliow 
what ought to be done, and eternally exist, to defend and 
maintain our will. Done at Beauvais, the year of the Incar¬ 
nation of our lA>rd, 1115, the seventh of our reign, and the 
first of that of cjueen Adelaide. Xhere were present in our 

palace those whose names and seals are hereunto affixed:_ 

Anselm, the seneschal; Gislebert, the butler; Hugh, the 
constable; Guy, the chamberlain. Written and smned bv 
the hand of Stephen, chancellor.”* ^ 

This charter of Louis le Gros, as is seen, was given ic 
1115, at Beauvais, and this date serves to fix the epoch of the 
journey which he made there, after long and bloody dissensions, 
wlierein his authority was obliged to interfere. 

After the death of the virtuous and popular Ansel, in 1101 
Ltienne de Gariande, a man powerful from his domains, and in 
high credit with the king, was elected to succeed him; but 
Ills manners were not sufficiently ecclesiastical, and some iri e- 
gulanties in his election caused him to he disapproved bv 

annulled by popi 
Tf-.^vho ordered that a fresh choice should be piL 
C( eded with. Gualon, a disciple and friend of Yves of clni- 
ties, was then nominated; and it does not appear that any re- 
pioach was raised against the new bishop; but the kirn- 
offended that they should thus reject his favourite, and dil’ 

over Gu the restless Yves would hLe 

SoShT taking possession of his 

and tl another neTeZoi^: folios'' ‘GoSfrev'"*' 

-.b; became bishop of BeauvaTs; 60^ 

> Jtecuett dea Ordonmuicea, t. p. J177. 
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All these dissensions could not take place without throwing 
much agitation into the town of Beauvais, weakening the 
various authorities, and allowing more liberty to disorderly 
passions. The church and the city were divided into parties 
lurious one against the other; disorders took place, which 
were a powerful source of hatred and revenge. One power 
only had been able to gain by this, as it were, recognised sus¬ 
pension of legal order in Beauvais, and this was not the most 
regular or the best intentioned of them all. The chapter had in¬ 
herited as a right, during the two years* interim, the episcopal 
powers, and from that exercise of a borrowed power, derived 
more audacity to extend that which it daily usurped. It soon 
found in an event unfortunate for the town, and disgraceful to 
the canons, an occasion of displaying its pretensions. 

In 1113 or 1114, one Sunday, towards the middle of the 
•'oner, was “traitorously put to death, after his dinner, by 
lellow-citizens of Beauvais, a certain Renaud, knight, who 
was of no small consideration among his people.”* These are 
the words of Guibert de Nogent; but, speaking only incident¬ 
ally of the murder, he forgets to mention what made it of 
singularity and importance. It was not committed only by 
the inhabitants of Beauvais: a canon was the instigator 
of, and the principal actor in it. The king, on hearing^ of 
the crime, immediately announced his intention of taking 
cognizance of it; the chapter obstinately opposed him, pre¬ 
tending that to it belonged the jurisdiction over a brother; 
but Louis le Gros, careful not to lose an occasion of establish¬ 
ing his authority, and of taking upon himself that character 
of sovereign equity which has so greatly served royalty in 
Krance, did not allow himself to he influenced by such remon¬ 
strances, but pursued the affair by his officers, and had the 
goods and even the persons of the guilty and refractoiy seized# 
Tlie chapter, then using its new right for the first time, put 
tlie town under interdict; the king was still more irritated a. 
this, and the burgliers of Beauvais with him. Tiling camf 
to such a point that many of the canons were obliged tc 
quit the town; and their sufferings became the subject ot 
great commiseration In many churches of France. 

* Vie de Guibert de Noffetit, B. I., chap. 17. p. 43G ; in aiy Collection act 
if^nioires relat\fs d PHistoire de France. 
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“i'rom the time that the letter,” writes Yves of Chartres to 
them, ** containing the detail of your calamities, was publicly 
read amidst our assembled brothers, it has been the cause of 
abundant tears to us. Who, indeed, can read with a dry eye, 
tlie account of your exile, of the annoyances inflicted upon you 
by the burghers, of the pillage of your bouses, and the devasta¬ 
tion of your lands, in all wliich things violence alono has 
acted, and the pride and envy of tlie laity against tlio priests 
have prevailed. With regard to the justice or injustice of tlio 
interdict, what is tliat to the king ? 

“Watch well, therefore, that you let not yourselves l)c cast 
down at the loss of your gods; the love of wealth, in fact 
engenders weakness, and from weakness arises infamy froni 
which you can in no way escape, if you basely put youi- neck 
nnder the foot of the laity. . . . With regard to us, most 
dear brothers, we are, without the least doubt, on your sido 
in all things with you according to oiir means, and as much 

as you could wish. Wo offer you our persons and our ino- 
pertics ; put us to the proof," ‘ ^ 

Yves of Chartres still did not confide so much in the 

firmness of his canons, but that he laboured to render it more 
^sy tothem; he interceded for them with the king in a inoro 

humble tone than that of his counsels to them * 

“It smte,” he writes to him about the same epoch “the 
ro>al sublimity to balance mercy and justice, and thus to 
soften one by the other; let not an indiscreet clemency foment 
the insolence of the subjects, and lot not too great a rigour 
stifle mercy. . . For this reason I implore your exeenenc^ 
having bowed before you wdth the kimes of my hcait to 
show that I have obtained some lavour in the eves of vonr 
royal majesty, by being willing, for the love of God and 
us, so to treat the clergy and \Kop\o of Beauvais for the 
homicide committed, that innocenci may not hrtramnteJ 
upon and that the msh action commuted t rouTdra 

boheal suggestions be not chastised wm 

tlm“ rt^'" haughty, but corrected'^lh 

to treat all its su^efts” aUk^ Z L^haT^ cruelT' 

VOL. III. ' 4c., t. XV., p. 169. 
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from which the royal majesty may draw, above all the totvtU 
of the kingdom, an useful service. . . . "With regard to the 
interdict put upon the church of Beauvais, I disapprove of 
that measure.*** 

1 know not whether these reasonings influenced Louis It 
Gros, or if he hud any other motive for terminating an affair 
tlie importance of which had reached beyond the walls of 
Beauvais; what is certain is, that he repaired thither in lllo 
witli the most pacific intentions, became reconciled with the 
canons, confirmed or even extended their privileges, and, to 
make himself welcomed by all. hy tl»e cliarter which I Imve 
cited above, delivered the inhabitants from the exactions of 
Kudos. It has not transpired wliat became of the murderers 
of tlie knight Renaud, and if they expiated tlie crime, hut 
it is probable that the guilty canon was acq'dtted very 
leniently, and tliat if any punishment was inflicted, it fell 
upon his accomplices, unimportant people, who were pro¬ 
tected by no privilege; for it does not appear that at tins 
epoch the borough claimed the right of justice, tlie most 

sovereign of liberties. ' 

Not many years elapsed without Louis le Gros giving 
the citizens of Beauvais a new proof of his solicitude, by 
trrat.tino’ tl.eni a small charter relative to interests which appear 
to us of but little importance, but which were surely seen 
with a (liflerent eye by those whom they more nearly con- 
eerued; buriihers of the twelfth century would have spilled 
their heart’s blood to nave enjoyed with security some ol 
those individual liberties of which we do not even think, 

so inneh are we aecnstooied to tlieni. » t ■ i .1 . 

“ In the name of the Holy Trinity, Amen. I, Louis, by the 
frraee of God, king of France, to all present and to come, make 
known that we grant to the men of lietiuvais, that it the 
house of aiiv of them fall down, or 13 burnt, they may le- 
biiild the same without asking permission of any one, in tne 
same inaiiner as before, and as tlicy can prove 
been by three sufficient neighbours. We grant, 
the bridges or planks over the river, which they have built 

or purchased, if they fall or are burnt, may be 

Ll planks which they have purchased of the bishop ^lall 
rciiiaiii for over in possession of them and their heirs. 

« JUciuUr fitc., 
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as to these bridges, we order that, before rebuilding tlicm, 
the 7 shall produce the evidence of three competent neigh¬ 
bours as to the state in which they previously were. And 
that this thing may not be forgotten or contravened, we 
liave had it engrossed, and have affixed to it our seal and 
hand. Given at Pontoise, the year of the Incarnation, 1022,”* 

Louis le Gros had dune still more for tlieburougit of Beau¬ 
vais; he had eonfirnied it, established it, founded it. An 
actual (-barter, regulating the authorities, tltc rights, the obli¬ 
gations of the borough, and guaranteeing its existence ami its 
privileges, was given by him, and, it seems, was aeeept(‘<l ijy 
tiic bisiiop and thr. l>urgh(;rs: it is (dte<l iit that whieli Ltuiis 
le Jeune granted at a late period, and is often iiientioiKMl in 
the various acts of the borough of Beauvais; unhappily this 
eliarter has long since ceased to exist, and for its contents, w e 
are forced to trust to the assertion of Louis le Jeune, wiiu 
professes to repeat it in his own. We shall presently see how 
incorrect such assertions sometimes are. Kor have we 
anything to indicate the date of the charter of Louis le Gros; 
the expression of Louis le Jeune, in 1144, that it was 
graute<l by his father, mu/ta ante tempora, seems to supimi t 
the opinion of the editors of the Ordontiances dcs rots df 
France, which attributes to it that of 1103 or 1104; but how 
cun it be believed, that if this charter had existed anterior to 
those of 1115 and of 1122, there would have been no allusion 
to it in these (vorks? How can it be supposed that not a 
single mention w-ould Iiave been made of it in the quarrel whieli 
we have just recounted, and that no pretem-ions of the new 
mithonties of Beauvais would have betrayed their existence? 

ithout pretending, therefore, to lix a date which tliere is 
” point out, I cannot admit that of 1J03 or 1104, 

and I look upon tlie great charter of Beauvais as bclon^iin'- to 

the end of the reign of Louis le Gros. ® 

Perhaps even one might be right in supposing that the 
w'ords muija ante tempora did not exist in the primitive 
charter of Louis le Jeune, but were inserted at a later 
period; borrowed from Urn cJmrter of Philin Augustus, 
where they much more naturally figurea. ^ 

LouU le Gros died the let of Augustl 1137. Louis, sur- 

^ litcucil dc4 Ordottnanccs, xi., 

I> D 2 
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named le Jeune, hastened, on the news oi the decease of h!s 
father, to quit the fetes he was celebrating at Poitiei's on 
the occasion of his marriage with Kleonore of Guienne, and 
his coronation as duke of Aquitaine. Xhegoal of his journey 
was Paris, the real capital of the Capetian kings; and hia 
route led him through Orleans, where some orders given in 
passing awakened the suspicion of tlie burghers; there was a 
disturbance on the subject. It does not appear, howev r, 
that this ungracious opening of his reign deterred Louis le 
Jeune from following the steps of his father in showing 
himself the protector of the liberties of boroughs. In 1144, 
we find him confirming and guaranteeing those of the borougli 
of Beauvais by the following charter: 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, T, Louis, 
by the grace of God, king of the French, and duke oi 
Aquitaine, make known to all present and to come, that we 
grant and confirm, with the exception of tJie faith which is 
our due, according as it has been instituted and sworn, and 
with the same customs, the borough charter given long since 
by our father, Louis, to the men of Beauvais. These customs 
are as follow: 

“ All men dwelling within the inclosure of the walls of the 
town and in the suburbs, of whatever seigneur the land 
whicli they inhabited be held, shall swear to tlie borough, 
unless some of them abstain by tlie advice of the peers, and 
of those who have sworn the borough. 

“ Throughout tlie town each shall give help to the others, 
loyally, and according to his ability. 

“ Whoever shall commit a crime against a man who sluill 
have sworn to the borough, the peers of the borough, if com¬ 
plaint be made to them, in accordance with their judgment, 
shall do justice upon the body and goods of the guilty, unless 
ho amend his fault according to their judgment. 

” If he who has committed the crime take refuge in any 
•trong castle, the peers of the borough shall confer with the 
jeigneur of the castle, or him who shall be in his place. And 
rf* satisfaction be done upon the enemy of the borough accord* 
mg to their sentence, let that suffice; but if t e seigneur 
refuse satisfaction, they shall themselves do justice, according 
io their judgment, upon his property or his men. 

“ If any foreign merchant come to Beauvais for he market, 
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and if any one do him wrong within the jurisdiction, and if 
complaint be brought before the peers, and if the merchant 
can find liis malefictor in the town, the peers shaU give 
him aid in accordance with tlieir judgment, unless, indeed, 
this merchant be one of tlie enemies of the borough, 

“ And if the malefactor retire to any strong castle, and the 
merchant or the peers send to him, if he satisfy the mer¬ 
chant, or prove that he has done no wrong, the borough will 
be content. If he do neither one nor the other, justice shall 
be done upon him according to the judgment of the peers, if 
he can be taken in the town. 

No one, except we or our seneschal, can take into the 

city a man who has done wrong to any one of the borough, 

and lias not made reparation in accordance with the judgment 

of the peers. And if the bishop of Beauvais himself bring 

into the town by mistake a man who has done wrong to the 

borough, he can no longer tn' • him thither after it shall have 

been made known to him, .,t with the consent of the 

peers; but for this time he ma; ake him hack safe and sound. 

• u ^ null there shall only l)e two mill keepers; if men 

wish to impose more mill keepers, or any other evil customs 

into the mills, and complaint be brought before the peers, 

they shall, according to their judgment, assist those who shall 
complain. 


** Further, if the bishop of Beauvais desire to go to our 
three courts, or to the army, he shall each time take only 

“en strangers to 

the borough; and if he or any of his servants have received 

of a horse, he shall not take 

S o otherwise, or 

the piers complaint be brought before 

ine peers, they shall, in accordance with their decision aid 

o"im"e desire, froTiime 

more than onrtorL 


the enlmT^of Ihl “®“ey to 

with te at war 

witn tnena, lor if he do so* he will be nerinr^/i* :c 
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“ If it happen that the corporation march out of the town 
against its enemies, no one shall parley with them^ unless with 
the licence of the peers. 

“ If any one of the borough have con6ded his money to 
any one of the town, and he to whom he has confided the 
money shall take refuge in any strong castle, the lord of the 
castle, having received plaint, sdiall cither return thQ money, 
or drive the debtor from his castle; and if he does neitlier 
one nor the other of these things, justice shall be taken upon 
the men of that castle, according to tlie opinion of the peers. 

“ Let the men of the borough be careful to confide their 
victualling to a faithful keeper within the precincts; for if 
any take it beyond the precincts, the borougli will not be 
answerable for it, unless the malefactor be found in the city. 

“ With regard to the hanging out of clothes, the stakes to 
suspend it slmll be fixed into the earth, of equal height; 
and if anyone complain upon this subject, justice shall be 
done according to the judgment of the peers. 

“ Let every man of the borough see that he is thoroughly 
certain of wliat he does when he lends money to a foreigner; 
for that no one can be arrested, unless the debtor have bail in 
the borough. 

** The peers of the borough shall swear to favour no one 
out of friendship, and to give up no one out of enmity, and do 
all tilings in justice according to their conviction. All others 
shall swear that tliey will observe the decisions of the peers, 
and to aid them. 

“ A^ regards ourselves, wc grant and confirm the justice 
and decisions which shall be made by the peers. And in 
order that these things may remain stable for the future, we 
liave ordered them to be put down in writing, to be furnished 
with the authority of our seal, and to be corroborated by in¬ 
scribing thereon our name. Done publicly at Paris, in the 
year 1044 of the Incarnation of tlie Word, the eighth of our 
reign, there being present in our palace those whose names 
and seals are hereunto inscribed: Raoul, count of Vermnndois, 
our seneschal; Mathew, the chamberlain; jMathew, the con* 

stable; -, butler. Done by the hand of Cahors, tho 

chancellor.”* 

Shortly after the publication of this charter, lo 

• T.o7sel, p. 201 
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Jotine departed for the crusades, leaving the adminislrutina 
of liis kingdom to liis prudent and fuitliiul minister, the abbot 
Siiger. It was therefore towards Suger that those turiuMl 
wlio expected tlie redress of their grievances from the royal 
power; and llie burghers of Beauvais, aggrieved hy a certain 
seigneur of Leveinont, sought no other protector than tin? 
|>owerful abbot of Saint Denis, ♦ I have been unable to find 
details U)>oii this subject, and I am ignorant ol the judgment 
given by Sug(T. 

To the lord Suger, by the grace of God reverend ahhol 
of Saint Denis, the peers of the borough of lieuuvais, liealtl) 
and respect, as to their lord. (114H.) 

“ We call upon you and complain to you ns to our lord, 
since we liave been placed in your hands and your guardian¬ 
ship by tiie lord king. A certain man, free man* of our 
borough, having )\eard that two horses which had been taken 
from him during Lent were at Leveinont, repaired thither on 
Easter Monday, to regain them. But Galeran, lord of the 
said town, having no respect for the resurrection of the Lord, 
caused this man, who )iu<l committed no criim*, to be arrested, 
and obliged him to purchase his liberty at the ])rico of ten 
sols Parisis, and tlie liorses at the price of iifiy. As this 
man is poor, and owes this sum and many others at usury, 
we supplicate your holiness, in the name of the Lord, for 


the grace of Go<l and yourself, to do justice upon Galeran, 
that he shall return to our free mao his money, and hence¬ 
forward not dare to molest any one in your keeping. 
Health.” 2 ^ 


But scarcely had the king returned into Franco, than he 
found better and more’ personal reasons for mixing, as 
well as Suger, with the affairs of Beauvais. Louis had a 
brother named Henry, who, after having simultaneously pos¬ 
sessed numerous ecclesiastical benefices, had suddenly re¬ 
nounced them all in i 145, to shut himself up, in the flower of 
his age, in the abbey of Clairvaux, then governed by Saint 
Bernard. This action, although less extraordinary then than 


' Free man Joes not here mean him who formed part of the horoush. fiori 
- taken the oath. We sometimes find it employed in a narrower sen»« 

SeulM^^oath *'^*^** ot’the magistmtes of the be rough, bound by a pan 
» HeeMcji des Historiens de Fnwee, xy„ fOQ. 
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It would have been some centuries later, had drawn the admi¬ 
ration of pious souls upon the young and royal monk; and 
the see of Beauvais falling vacant in 1148, Henry, who had 
formerly possessed the dignities of canon and treasurer in that 
church, was nominated bishop, to the general satisfaction. 
He, however, excused himself from accepting it, protesting his 
unworthiness for so high a charge. This humility, it seems, 
was neither feigned nor exaggerated; and if we believe the 
reproaches which were addressed to him at a later period, and 
the avowal of Saint Bernard, “that he had not found him so 
well provided either in counsel or company as was befitting a 
young bishop, and that he behaved and did things which were 
inconsistent with his position,” we shall think that Henry was 
sincere in his refusal, and knew liimself better than those wlio 
pressed him to accept the weight of episcopacy. Saint 
Bernard did not wisli to take upon himself the responsibility 
of this decision, and the respected authority of Pierre le 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, alone succeeded in overconoing 
his scruples and those of his monk. 

I know not whether Louis had looked with an evil eys 
upon the election of his brother, but scarcely was Henry in¬ 
stalled in the see of Beauvais, than we find the bishop com¬ 
pletely at variance with the king, the pope obliged to interfere 
in the dispute, the clergy and the citizens so far engaged and 
compromised that tliey forgot the danger which a revolt 
against the king began to involve, and Suger judged the 
affair sufficiently grave to address to them all, in 1150, a letter 
at once menacing and supplicating. With regard to the origin 
of the quarrel, historians do not give us the slenderest infor 
mation. 

“ Stiger to Hcnn/y bishop of BeauvaiSy to the clergy und 

people of Beauvais. 

To the venerable bishop Henry, and to the chapter of the 
noble church of Saint Pierre of Beauvais, as well as to the 
clergy and to the people, Suger, by the grace of God abbot 
of Saint Denis, peace in heaven and upon earth, through the 
Xing of kings and the king of the French. In the name of 
that constancy with which, under the reign of our present 
lord the king and his father. I have always, as you know 
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faithfully laboured for your repose, when complalntfl arose, 
keeping my hands pure from any present; now, also, althougii 
confined by a serious infirmity, I ask you, I advise you, J 
implore you, by all possible means of persuasion, not to raise 
a guilty hand against the lord king, and the crown, who is the 
support of all archbishops, bishops, and barons, and to whom, 
by just title, we owe respect and fidelity. This is an act 
which in no way becomes you. A rashness so insensate 
is new and unheard of in this age, and you cannot long pre¬ 
serve the city and the church from destruction. For you 
yourselves will easily see all the pernicious consequences, 
and all the danger of an armed insurrection made by the 
bishop, or the people confided to his care, against their com¬ 
mon lord, especially if it be without consulting the sovcrci"n 
pontiff, and the bishops, and the great men of the kingdom. 
There is a consideration which alone should correct you 
in this presumption: it is that you have never heard that 
your predecessors went the length of such an attempt, 
and that never, in the annals and histories of the actions 
of antiquity will you find an example of such a criminal 
enterprise. Why have you raised your head against our lord 
the king, him the pious protector of churches, so earnest in 
doing all good, when he has not the least intention of unjustly 
despoiling you or any other of aught? If, drawn aside by 
evil counsels, he had by chance not acted so well towaids 
you, It was proper to have informed him of it by the bishops 
and great men of the kingdom, or rather by our holy father 
the pope, who is the head of all the churclies, and who mif^lit 
easily have reconciled all differences. Let, then, the Re¬ 
membrance of his nobility enter into the heart of the new 
bishop . . . . ; let him anew conciliate the good will of the 
king, to lumself as well m to his church and to his citizens, 
by his submission and his docility, and leave all to the will of 

^ perfidious inspiration of 
the demon, there may not follow, either a treason dishonouring 

that kTnT’ infamous fratricide, or any other crime 

^ beloved friends, 

dean and archdeacons, and you, noble clergy of the chapter 

if I were to l^n that the splendour of your church were de¬ 
stroyed, and that on the occasion numberless divine churches 
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were abandone'2 to the flames? He who knows all well knows 
that, ill as I am of a serious infirmity, and of the quaiian 
fever which consumes me, I feel at this moment stiil more 
profoundly affected by this matter, and that I would willingly 
sacrifice myself to calm this sedition. And what shall I say 
to you, unhappy citizens, whom I have always disinterestedly 
borne in my heart (for I do not remember ever having re¬ 
ceived a single denier from yon), if I hear of the over¬ 
throw of your city, the condemnation of your sons and wives 
to exile, pillage, and of the execution of numerous citizens? 
Since such must be the punishment which awaits you, let it 
be prompt; for if it be delayed from any cause, it will only 
be exercised with more violence and rigour, and in a inaniuir 
more worthy of pity: for hatred increases so long as vengeance 
is delayed. Have pity on yourselves; let the noble bisliop 
have pity on himself; let the clergy have pity on itself: for 
as true as that an ant cannot draw a car, they will not bo 
able to defend the town of Beauvais from total ruin against 
the power of the crown and sceptre. If I know anything, if 
I have any experience, I, grown old in business, I tell you, 
you will see your goods, acquired by long labour, pass into 
the hands of ravishers and brigands. You will accumulate 
upon your head the rage of our lord king and all his succes¬ 
sors; you will transmit to all your descendants an eternal 
execration; by the memory of this crime, you will take from 
all the churches of tlie kingdoms tlic help of the devotion 
and ever admirable liberality of the king, which has en¬ 
riched your church and many others. Have a care, have a 
care, prudent men, that we have not a second time to write 
those wonls already once inscribed upon a column in your 
town: ‘ We order Villa Pontium to be rebuilt.’”* 

A good understanding was at last established between the 
two hrothcr.s, and the bishop turned the activity of his spirit 
and the turbulence of his character against other adversaries 
less considerable, but more troublesome than the king. 

Tlie borough, strengthened by its duration, and the solemn 
guarantees which it had received on many occasions, acquired 

' Villa Pontium, a name sometimea given in ancient anthora 
town of BeaiiTaia, because of tiie large number of bridges which covere i 
rivers, or rather its brooks- (keener/ dfs ffiftori'^n* dt 
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confidence in its righta, and ite peers desired to pnt tlicm to 
the proof. About the year 1151, ono of tho men of tiio 
borough, aggrieved in some right, having desired to carry lim 
plaint before the tribunal of tho bisliop, tho peers oppoj^ed 
themselves to the mcasuio, mado him withdraw his prosecu¬ 
tion, required the aflfair to be brought before them, and gavo 
jud^ent. Henry of France, doubly proud of his dignity 
and his birth, took this attempt very ill, and having been 
ninable to obtain satisfaction of the corporation, quitted Ins 
episcopal town in great wrath, and repaired to tho King, from 
whom he claimed justice as his suzerain; Louis, doubtless, at 
that moment well disposed toward his brother, and certainly 
not caring to break with the clergy for tho sake of a poor 
borough, repaired to Beauvais, and after having luid tho 
borough charter re-read and debated in his presence, gave tho 
following judgment, the conformity of which with the pro¬ 
mises of that charter appears to me very doubtful: but it 
often happens so with laws and treaties which men interpret; 
they abrogate while they appear to confirm tlicm. 

“ In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, Louis, by the grace of God, king of 
the French, and duke of Aquitaine, to our faithful for all 
time. It is befitting our royal excellence to protect, by 
our sceptre, the riglits of all those who are under our do¬ 
minion, and especially churclies, which would soon ho over- 
wlieltned with the violence of the wicked, if the temporal 
sword of tlie king came not to their lielp. Let it then b: 
known to all present and to come, that our brother Henry, 
bishop of Beauvais, has complained to us against the citizei.. 
of Beauvais, his men, who, under cover of their communa 
right, acquiring new and illicit audacity, have usurped tht 
privileges of the bishop and church of Beauvais, and th^ 
right of justice which the bishop possesses over all and each 
of the borough; moreover, one of their freemen having 
demanded justice of the bishop, he has been forced by their 
audacious^ rashness to seek justice and satisfaction of them. 
This affair then having brought us to Beauvais, the cause 
having been heard before us, and the borough charter havintr 
been publicly recited, the burghers at last acknowledged that 
the justice of the whole town belonged to the bishop alone, 
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anu that if any abuse or crime be committed, the plaint ought 
to be carried before the bishop or his officer. We therefore 
sanction, by the excellence of the royal majesty, that plaints 
always be carried before the bishop, and that no one at Beau¬ 
vais be 60 presumptuous as to interfere in the rights of the 
bishop and the church, especially in the right of doing jus¬ 
tice, so long at least as the bishop do not fail to administer it. 
But if (which God forbid) he should fail therein, then tlie 
burghers shall have licence to do justice among themselves, 
for it is better that it should be done by them than not at all. 
And to the end that all this be lasting, remain assured and 
inviolate, we have ordered that it be engrossed, and strengtli- 
cned with the authority of our seal. Publicly done at Paris, 
the year 1151, of the Incarnation of the Word. Present 
in our palace those whose names and seals follow: Raoul 
de Vermandois, our seneschal, Guy the butler, Matthew the 
constable, Alatthew the chamberlain, Reinaud de Saint Valery, 
Helie de Gerberay, Adam de Bruslard, Bouis de Caufray. 
Given by the hand of Hugh the chancellor.”* 

l^or the moment, the affair was terminated by this judgment, 
for the borough had not the strength to struggle at once 
against its bishop and its king. But the burghers of that 
age were tenacious of their pretensions, and we shall soon 
find those of Beauvais renewing this dispute. 

In 1180, Henry of France was nominated archbishop of 
Reims; we may suppose that the borough joyfully saw itself 
treed from this powerful and haughty suzerain; his bishop¬ 
ric passed to his nephew, Pliilip de Dreux, grandson of Louis 
le Gros; and, whether to make himself welcome to his new 
flock, or that this concession was purchased of him by some 
gifts which became necessary to him on the approach of the 
crusades, whitlier he repaired some years aftenvards, Philip, 
in 1182, granted to the burglicrs of Beauvais the right of 
having a mayor, and this new institution, doubtless, mate¬ 
rially augmented the privileges of the borough, for we find, 
thirty years later, bitter complaints on the subject in the 
register of Beauvais, always less liberal than the bishops, who 
themselves were often not liberaL 


* l/ouvet, t. ii.» p. 2*^3 
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Plaint of the Chapter of Beauvaie against the lord Philip, 
bishop, done the vigil of the calends of June, the year of the 
Lord, 1212. 

“ The lord bishop is count of Beauvais, and tlio right of 
coinage belongs to him, &c. 

*' In the borough of Beauvais, it was custoiniiry for there 
to be twelve peers to advise upon the affairs of the republic- 
now, the justice of the city belongs to the bishop; and us 
among these twelve peers, there was no mayor, amidst sucli 
confusion, those who suffered any injury liad recourse to tho 
justice of the bishop. But the present bishop has permitted 
the peers to have two mayors, and now nu-n take tlteir plaint 
before them, as to their true chiefs, to tho prejudice of tho 
episcopal see; and since the right of justice of tho episcopal 
see has suffered diminution in the time of so powerful a man, 
there is reason to fear, that if a less powerful one were to ht» 
elected after his death, this right would entirely perish. We 
therefore request the lord bisliop to re-establisli things 
as they were at first, and that there may bo no mayor in 
tho said borough.”' 

The canons could not obtain what they asked; no one, it 
A^ould seem, took part with them, and tlie borougli remained in 
possession of its mayor, the institution of whom, moreover, 
was confirmed in 1182, by the new king of France, Vhillp 
Augustus, in the charter which he granted to tlie borough 
of Beauvais two or three years after Ids accession. 

I shall not here insert the whole of this charter, similar, in 
many articles, to that of Louis le Jeune. I shall content mysclt 
with pointing out the differences between them, but I am sur¬ 
prised that the learned editors of tl»e Ordonyioncts des ruU 
de France, and M. Augustin Thierry, have thought these 
differences so trifling and insignificant, as to content tliem- 
selves with giving the text of the charter of 1182, su[)posing the 
anteriorchartersto be almost identical. Theomis.sioii is serious, 
for it renders many of the facts of tlic history of Ileauvais 
absolutely inexplicable: how, for example, can we ur derstand 
the institution of a mayor at Beauvais by Philip de Dreux, and 
the complaints of the chapter on the subject, if we regard as 
primitive, and consequently as anterior to this dispute the text 
of the charter of Philip Augustus, where the mayor and his 

» Louvet, u ii. p. 34L 
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luuctions are incessantl/spoken of, and where the form of liiH 
election is regulated. 

I think then, that 1 should exactly point out the dider* 
ences between the charter of Philip Augustus and that of 
his predecessors. 

Charter of Philip Augustus* 

1st Article.—“The word ancestor is substituted in place of 
that of father; and the innovations introduced by the presen/ 
cliarter into that of Louis le Jcune are indicated by this ex 
j)rcss!on: “ AVe grant, &c., &c.,” as well as “ the ciistoins con¬ 
tained in the present charter.” 

2nd Article.—The name of mayor is added wherever, in tlie 
jiieceding charter, the peers are mentioned. AVc shall see 
below the article referring to his election. 

13th Article.—This article does not exist in the charter of 
I.ouis le Jeune: it comes after the article, “If any of the 
borough have confided his money to any one of the town, 
iWc.,” and runs thus; “ If any one seize money from a man of 
the borough, and take refuge in any strong castle, and tlie 
dispute be carried before the mayor and the peers, justice 
shall be done upon him in accordance with tlie judgment of 
the mayor and the peers, if tliey can meet with him, or 
upon the men and goods of the lord of the castle, unless the 
jnoney be returned.” 

In the place of this thirteenth article, we find in the char¬ 
ter of 1144 an article expressed in the following terms: ‘‘ Let 
the men of the borough be careful to confide their victual¬ 
ling, &c.” It is not in the new charter. 

14th Article.—After the phrase, “ The posts for suspending 
cloth shall be fixed in the earth at equal heiglits,” the fol¬ 
lowing is found in the charter of Philip Augustus: “and 
whosoever shall commit an offence in anything concerning 
the posts to receive the cloth, the cloth itself, or anything 
having relation to it, if complaint be raised, &c.” 

10 th Article (a new article).—“If it happen that any one 
of the borough has purchased any heritage, and has held it 
for a year and a day, and has built upon it, and any one then 
claim it, there shall be no answer given him, and the purchaser 
shall remain in peace.” 

17th Article (a new article).—“ Thirteen peers shall be 
elected in the borough, among whom, if it be the wish of those 
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tvlio iiavc su'orn the borough, one of tw; Bhall be lutulc 

mayors/' 

18th Article.—After the words, “ We confirm and grant 
the judgments and decisions, &c.," we find in the charter of 
1182 the following words; “We also grant that upon no 
occasion shall the present charter be carried out of the cityj 
and whoever speaks against it, after we have granted and 
confirmed it, shall receive no answerj and, in order that 
it may remain inviolate, we liave caused the present 
sheet to be provided witli the authority of our seal. Bone in 
tlio year 1182 of the Incarnation, and the third of our reign. 
(Tliere were present in our palace those whose named and 
seals are hereunto annexed. Guyon, the butler; Matthew, the 
chamberlain; Brieu, the constable.)”* Xliis last sentence 
does not exist in the Latin text,—it exists only in a text in 
old French, w’hich also appears very ancient. 

This good understanding did not hist between Philip 
de Breux and the burghers of Beauvais. In one of 
the numerous wars winch the martial bishop had with the 
English, or with his neighbours, he desired, about 1213 or 
1214, to have in liis possession the keys of the city gates; they 
were refused him by the mayor and the peers, who, I know 
not how, had appropriated them to themselves. Philip com¬ 
plained to the king, who caused them to be given up to him, 
deciding that the keys belonged to the bi.sliup. Men were 
astonished even at finding the right doubted, and tlie discus¬ 
sion alone proves the increase of tlie forces and )>retensions 
of the borough. But, on his part, Philip, cousin of the king 
of France, and of an impatient disposition, was not the kind 
of man tranquilly to see Ids rights encroache<l upon; and he 
must have felt so much the more oflended at the possession 
of the gates of the town being disputed with him, as he him¬ 
self had laboured to increase the fortifications, in accordance 
with the order given by Philip August.,®, in 1190, to augment 
the means of defence of Beauvais. Setting out for the crusades, 
the king was well content to insure from attack a town upon 
which the kings of France might always count. 

Another difference arose between the bishop and the cor¬ 
poration of Beauvais. The latter had demolished, doubtless 

dfs Ordonruinces, &c., t. vii. p. • t. li. 
p. 103, Thieny, ZetUre$ sur rZIUioir^ 4* ittUM, 3D0, 3id edition. 
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under the pretext of a violation of its privileges, the house Oi 
a gentleman named Enguerrand de la Tournelle. Now, En- 
guerraiid, it is said, was not a member of the borough, nor 
amenable to it. Plaint was therefore carried before the 
bishop, who wished to decide in the matter; but he could not 
persuade the peers of Beauvais to submit to his jurisdiction, 
nor to come to answer before his tribunal. It was then 
agreed between the parties that the judgment of this affair 
should take place by duel; and the lists were raised out 
of the town by order of the bishop, who sent thither a 
champion to maintain his right, but the arrival of Philip 
Augustus prevented the combat. Besides, the moment was 
:ll-ehosen for such differences: the quarrel of the bishop of 
Beauvais with the count of Boulogne was nothing more than 
an episode of a greater and more national war; and whoever 
felt attached to rising France hastened, in 1214, to assist in 
defending at Bovines the repose, and perhaps the existence, 
of the country. The bishop and the corporation of Beauvais 
distinguished themselves in this day of patriotic memory; and 
it seems that upon the field of battle they forgot their anterior 
differences; at least, we no longer find, down to the death 
of Philip de Dreux, in 1217, any storm arising among them; 
and that bishop having obtained an order from the king that 
the mayor and peers of Beauvais should take an oath to him, 
it does not appear that they interposed the slightest difficulty 
therein. There is one remarkable fact in the letter of the 
king; it is addressed to two persons, strangers in the town 
of Beauvais, whom he charged with the execution of his 
orders. Thus the kings of France, on every occasion, and 
in every place, extended their authority by means of their 
officers, and incessantly applied themselves to form regular 
public functionaries, independent of the clergy, the nobility, 
the corporations, and having nothing to do but with themselves. 

** Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to his 
dear and faithful Gilon de Versailles, and Reinaud de Bethisy, 
liealth and love. We order you to cause to swear 
fidelity in this form to our dear relation and faithful bishop 
of Beauvais, all the men of Beauvais, mayors and jurats,^ 
and all others in the borough. Let eacli swear by the 

* Juratis. In this instance tlie word roust he taken as synonymous with 
p«ers. and not with sinip/c tue/ul^ers of the boroiitfii* This coufusSon »1 
S'^astnaCly met with. 
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holy and sacred gospels to guard faithfully the body and 

limbs of the bishop, his life, his honour, his moveablea, bis 

rights, as far as consistent with the faith due to us. . . You 

shall previously make them swear fidelity to us in the same 

form. Given at Melon, the year of the Lord 12IG.”' 

Milon de Nanteuil, after some difficulties succeeded to 

Philip de Dreux; a good understanding reigned between him 

and the burghers, and no external quarrel, eitlicr with the 

king or the neighbouring lords, troubled the first twelve 

years of ;.l.s episcopaey, wlien an irregular act of Louis IX 

or rather of the regent Blanche, for a long period destroyed 
this tranquillity. ^ 

i>i Philip de Dreux, and the cliartcr of 

1 hilip Augustus, as you have seen, had given to the burcher.s 

light of electing a mayor, charged, in concert 

19 ^)* 1*1 • government of the borough. In 

1232, this charge was to be given; and wc catch glimpses in 

the somewhat confused accounts of this event, of two parties 

borough: the one foi med of 
burghers, rich people, chanffetirs, as they were then 
called; the other of people of low estate, of that turbu- 
lent and envious populace which filled the cities of the middle 
ii^es, and became more ardent, and more ungovernable in 
pioportioii as the progress of wealth and civilization raised the 
burghers beyond its level and separated their interer from 

Perhaps it w-as of her own inclination that tlie rpo-pnf 
desired to interfere in the affairs of Beauvais; perhaps dso 
the great burghers sought in the roval nnJj 
against tho turbulence of their adversariel! Howeter'^hi! 
may be, a mayor, and wliat appears to be a great fault a 

anJIS righlr dM ’younded in its party 

a violent sedition brokrou"* ^ I ‘S’ 

uiwe out. j. might here recount tlie 

‘Loavet, t. u., p. 344. 
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excesses committed, the vengeance which the young king 
took for them, the protestations of the bishop against this 
eacrcachment on his rights as high justiciary, the haughty 
and contemptuous manner witli whicli the king received 
tliese, and treated the bishop liimself on several occasions, 
tlie complaints made of this by the bishop before the pro¬ 
vincial council, and finally the conclusion, or rather the com¬ 
position of the affair; but I prefer laying these events before 
you in the colouring which they borrow from the language 
and the passions of the period; and I will translate here, 
adding the necessary explanation, the inquiry made into these 
circumstances in 1235; merely, for the better understanding 
of the narrative, inverting occasionally the order of the 
depositions, without adding to, or changing anything in them¬ 
selves. I will begin with the second witness, who will better 
enable you to understand the first. 

“ Second PVifness. 

Bartholomew de Franoy, knight, says that a dissension 
already existing between the burghers and the commonalty 
of the city of Beauvais, Robert de Moret, a burgher of Senlis, 
was made mayor thereof by order of tlie king, and new dis¬ 
cord arose touching this matter between the burghers and 
the commonalty, many of the latter themselves desiring to 
nominate the mayor; they attacked the mayor and the prin¬ 
cipal persons of the town, who were called changeurSy took 
them prisoners, and wounded and killed several, as tlie de¬ 
ponent witnessed. After this assault, the deponent was 
immediately sent by the bailiff to the bishop at Brocllc, 
charged to tell him not to come into the town unless witli a 
sufficient force; and whilst he was on his way to the bishop, 
he met him on the road to Beauvais, and delivered to him 
his message; but the bishop would not allow this to prevent 
him coming, and at night he entered the town; and having 
heard the whole account of what had passed, held counsel as 
to the manner of obtaining justice for these things: and as 
about the middle of the night the bishop heard that the king 
was coming to Beauvais, he sent to him the present witness, 
and master Robert the official, to pray for his advice upon so 
enormous a matter, saying that be was ready to do justice 
according to bis advice. Upon this the king answered that 
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he hiraself would do justice*, and the queen^ answered the 
same. Tlmt day, therefore, the king came to l^roelle, and 
the bishop w'ent thither, and prayed the king not to come to 
Beauvais to his detriment, since he was ready to execute 
justice according to his decision. The king replied: ‘ I will 
go to Beauvais, and you shall see wliat X will do.* 

‘ The king entered Beauvais, and went to the house of the 
bishop. The latter again called upon him to do nothing to 
his detriment, for that lie was ready to execute justice, ac¬ 
cording to his decision, upon offenders. But the king di'l 
not give way; and the next and following days he proclaimed 
the ban, and destroyed houses, and seized upon men. 

“ Firsf fViOiess, 


“ The head prior, canon of Beauvais, says that on a certain 
day, he does not remember which in particular, three years 
ago next Lent, he went to the council of Keims, held in the 
town of Noyou, and there heard Milon, of blessed memory, 
formerly bishop of Beauvais, complaining to the council of 
the multiplied injuries which the king had done him at Beau- 
vais; when, in spite of his remonstrances, warnings, and sup¬ 
plications, he had entered his town with armed troops, and 
lollowed by many people of the commune, because of certain 
homicides and other enormous crimes committed in this city 
and had proclaimed the ban, seized men, levelled houses, and 
destroyed household iurniture belonging to the episcopal ii.ris- 
diction, all to the prejudice of his seigneury and justiciary 
authority ; for to himself belonged nil the jurisdiction of the 
town, and the exercise thereof. And to prove this, the said 
bishop produced, and had read, certain letters from the kioR 
ot France,* con6rming his seigneury, and his entire jurisdic- 

*1® supplicated the council to oppose 
® and to aid the church of Beauvais. 

A a knight, to in- 

da^th^^ petition the king as to these things; and the next 

& Purification, the 

said bishop went to him, and said, 
My lord, do not wrong me; I call upon you, as your lieire 
»nan, not to interfere in this affair, for I am ready to do jul 

^ mother of Saint Loois. 

Charter of I^nis 1« Jeuoa in Hh7, in the affair of Uenry of F-aac. 

« 
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tice iiiiinedisitely, and with the advice of your council; and 1 
pray you to send one of your councillors with me, that he 
»nay see if I render true justice/ And the bishop did not 
receive a favourable answer liereto from the king. 

“ The following day the king entered Beauvais, and the 
bishop went to meet him with several of tlie chapter, and 
again petitioned him in the manner aforesaid; and read to 
him the letters from the king Louis, touching the jurisdiction 
possessed by the bishop of Beauvais, and the letters from the 
lord pope‘ regarding the same, and again petitioned him, and 
said, ‘ that whatever justice tlic king should order to be done 
in this affair, he would consult thereupon witli the king’s 
council, provided it were done by himself, the bishop, or his 
delegate;* and he warned him in quality of bishop, and the 
king gave him no answer of consequence; and when the ban 
had been proclaimed on the part of the king, the houses de¬ 
stroyed, the men taken, the bishop complained to tlie king, 
and demanded of him to restore him the right of justice, of 
wliieh lie had dispossessed him. 

“ The council replied to tlie bishop, that the bishops of 
7.»aon, Chalons, and Soissons should be sent to the king, and 
should warn him on the part of tlie council to amend these 
things; and that if he did not do this, the same three bishops 
should go to Beauvais to inquire into these things. And the 
witness adds that he heard these three bishops say that they 
had given notice to the king to send, if he pleased, some one to 
this inquiry. These bishops came then to Beauvais, and made 
inquiries, and received many citizens, and the witness thinks 
that the citizens of the other party also produced witnesses 
before them. The bishops proposed to Simon de Pissy and 
Pierre de Hale, placed by the king in guard of the city, to 
be present at the inquiry, and the witness saw these oflicers 
attend; and, the inquiry terminated, the bishops reported it 
to the council, as had been agreed; and there it was decided 
tliat the king should be warned again and again, and the wit¬ 
ness knows that the archbishops and bishops went to the 
king, and warned him twice; he knows it, for he was with 

them* 

“ Moreover, he said that the archbishop afterwards went 
1 A bull of pope Lucius Ill., coiifn nnng the charter of Louis le Jeune. 
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to the king with many prelates and tlie envoys from the chap¬ 
ter of Beaumont, and they supplicated and warned liim to 
have pity on the church of Beauvais; but the king did nothing 
of the kind. And then the archbishop having held a council 
with some prelates, ordered the sentence of interdict to bo 
launched, according to the form expressed in his letters; he 
believes, however, that the sentence of interdict was only 
issued by the archbishop of Reims, and tliat this interdict 
established in the province of Reims, was observed in the 
dioceses of Laon and of Suissons. 

“ Third IVitness 

“ Raoul, a priest of Saint Waast of Beauvais, deposes that 
he has heard it said that the interdict had been put upon the 
l)rovince of Reims by the council, because of the injustice 
done by the king to the church; and that he was at Beau¬ 
vais it will be three years ago at tlie Feast of the Purification, 
wlien, the eve of the day of tliis feast, the king came to Beau- 
vii.s, with many soldiers and people of the commune; that 
the Monday before the feast a skirmish had taken place 
between the citizens and the populace, and that he had seen 
tlie populace leading the mayor named by the king, with bis 
tunic torn, and his robe torn down to the waist; several 
people were killed and wounded, and the populace were heard 
to say, ‘ It is thus we make thee mayor.’ Now the king in 
naming this mayor liad done an injustice to the bishop, be¬ 
cause it was the custom in Beauvais that the twelve peers, 
citizens ol Beauvais, should elect from among themselves two 
mayors, and present them to the bishop; and on this occasion 
the king had named a stranger to be mayor. 

He says^ that thirty-six years ago, as well as he can re¬ 
member, while king Pliilip was warring against king Richard, 
the people there destroyed the house of a certain Enguerrand 
de la lournelle, and that for this, bishop Philip cited certain 
burghers to appear before him; and as on account of this 
there was great discord between the bishop and the com¬ 
mune, king Philip came at last to the town, and there was a 
great disturbance. 

“ The kingi then sent Simon de Pissy, and certain knight 


Ndini Louis. 
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and servants to keep the city against the right of the bisliop^ 
and these were warned in the bishop’s name to quit the town; 
and as they did not leave it, they were excommunicated. In 
the same way, according to the aforesaid mode, the mayor 
and the peers of Beauvais were admonished and then excom- 
municate(L 

“ Then two of the king’s servants, Durand de Sens and 
Clirctien de Paris, established themselves in the bishop’s re¬ 
sidence, seized his house and liis wines, and collected his 
rents, and Pierre de Hale sold the wine, and when the bishop 
came to Beauvais he lodged with the treasurer. 

“ Fourth Witness, 

“Pierre, a priest, called De Meschines, says, that the right 
of administering justice in the town belonged wholly to the 
bishop; namely, as to murder, rape, sjtilling of blood, theft, 
adultery, the right of domiciliary visits in aifairs of robbwy, 
and of highway regulations. 

“ Fifth Witness, 

“ The seigneur Evrard, abbot of Saint Lucian, brother of 
Baudoin de Mouchy, says that the king had the right of 
taking the citizens on bis incursions and in his wars, or if Ik' 
so preferred to receive money instead; and that he had heard 
it said, that sometimes he had received for this fifteen hun¬ 
dred livres, and sometimes less.” 

This last testimony does not seem, any more than much of 
the rest, to relate to the object of the inquiry; it serves, how¬ 
ever, to throw a light upon it, by indicating the various rights 
of* the bishops, the king, and the commune, which has de¬ 
cided us oil retaining it here; we find in it, besides, curious 
information respecting the privileges of these three distinct 
powers. 

“ Sixth Witness, 

“ Master Bernard, chorister, deposes, that the bishop Milon, 
caitl to the chapter that a certain bishop of Reims had pro¬ 
mised him that the interdict should be put upon all the dio¬ 
ceses of the province, if he put it upon his own; that he did 
put it, and then came to the council held at Saint Quentin, 
by the authority of the lord of Reims, and that in this coun¬ 
cil the interdict was taken oil*, in the hope of obtaining peace 
and according tc the letters of the lord pope.” 
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Bishop Milon did, in point of fact, impose this interdict; 
but to obtain for this measure the necessary co-operation oi 
the canons of Beauvais, he was obliged to treat with these 
proud associates, and to submit to give them the following 
declaration; 

“ Milon, by divine mercy, bishop of Beauvais, to all who 
sliall sec these letters, salvation in the Lord, We niak** 
known to all, that we will and accord that no prejudice shall 
he done to the rights of the chapter of Beauvais, from having 
conformed to the interdict in the month of .June, 1233, 
Monday, the feast of tlie apostle Saint Barnabas; and that 
froni this said interdict, however long it may last, no right of 
property or custom sliall be acquired by us from the said 
chapter; but we will and accord that the chapter and church 
of Beauvais shall remain wholly in the same stale in all re¬ 
spects as before the interdict was promulgated in the churcli 
of Beauvais, and the said chapter conformed to it. 

“ Given the year of the Lord, 1223, in the montli of June.'' 

Two years afterwards, Godefroy de Neste, successor of 
Milon, renewing the interdict over the diocese for the same 
cause, found himself also obliged to make a similar declara¬ 
tion; we there read this remarkable sentence: Know all, tluit 
having placed our diocese under interdict, we have prayed the 
dean and chapter to conform thereto, out of compassion for 
us, and that, yielding to our prayers, the dean and ehnptor 
have, on tlieir personal authority, accepted the interdict.” 

“ Continuation of the Sixth Witness. 

He said that it will be three years at the Eve of the Puri¬ 
fication, since the common people of the city rose against the 
mayor and the money-changers of this town; and that tlio 
mayor and the money-changers having by force seized upon 
a liouse into which they retired, tlie next house was set on 

assault, and several of them 

“ He adds that the bishop came to Beauvais the followinc 
night, and that, as he heard, eighty of the most guilty in this 

confession, presented themselves before 

summoned to submit themselves 
to his high and low justice. They then took counsel with the 

* it was the house of an ftrinourcr* 
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mayor Robert Desmureaux,* who dissuaded them from it, 
saying that if they did so, their life and limbs would be in 
danger. They then went away without submitting to the 
bisiiop, who was angry at the counsel which had been given 
tliein, and reprimanded his people for not having detained 
them; these replied that they were not strong enough for that 
The same day, the bishop came to the king at Broelle, and tlie 
day following the king came to Beauvais, where on the mor¬ 
row he took from the bishop's prisons those men of Beauvais 
who had been taken prisoners, and proclaimed his ban that all 
should come to the market-place; on their arrival, he had 
them taken, imprisoned in the market-house, and the day 
af’ter many were banished from the kingdom, and the king 
had this signified to the mayor and the peers. 

** Now twenty persons had been killed and thirty wounded; 
and when the king came, the children of those who had bee* 
killed and the wounded complained to the king, and it was 
ordered by his council and the council of the borough, that 
the houses of the guilty persons should be levelled, and 
fifteen houses were accordingly pulled down. The mayor of 
the commune struck the first blow, and the people of the 
commune completed the destruction.* But the king did no 
injustice to the bisliop in doing these things in the town, for 
the bishop had not himself administered justice, and the 
mayor may do justice upon a citizen of Beauvais, on his 
body by the axe, and on his goods by the destruction of his 
house. 

“ Seventh fVttness. 

Pierre Maillard a man of the borough, says, that when 
Philip was at war with the count de Boulogne, the bishop 

’ The Dome of this mayor is almost always written in French, and we Ood 
it given in these three dhOferent forms: de Moret, de Monret, Desmureaux. 
1 1 seems somewhat surprising to find him so soon on terms again with those 
who had but just before sought his death; but these sudden changes are of 
frequent occurrence in the bbtories of boroughs, the inhabitants of which 
constantly found themselves under the necessity of sinking all their own 
difierences, in order to combine against external enemies, the kings, or 
their lay or ecclesiastical superiors. 

* It is evident that this witness was favourable to the king: the test!* 
tnony of the eighth witness is quite of the opposite character; but he makes 
the number of houses destroyed fifteen hundred, which is an obvious exsg- 
geratioo. 
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begged the king to confide to him the keys of the town, anil 
that he himself had seen that the keys were sent and given to 
the bishop on the part and by order of the king, lie also 
says that the walls and ditches belong to the borough. ^ 

“ Eighth Witness. 

“Tlie archdeacon Pierre^ states, tliat the year of the 
I^ncaiimtion of our Lord 1225, the month of September, 
rjamt Alichaelmas day, he was present when tlic commons «)f 
the lord king of France and of the count de Boulogne went 
as It was said, to Beauvais, by order of the lord king. Jteni 
that he was present when the lord Milon, formerly bishop, 
spoke to the king the Eve of the Purification, the year of tin* 
Lord 123-. Item, that he was present at the provincial 
council assembled at Noyou the year of the Lord 1232 in the 
first week of Lent and that the bisliop carried there a com¬ 
plaint by lus official against tlie lord king for injustice done to 
. ‘ Ho'y‘■"‘'■'•■'■s: the bishop of Beauvais 

the eUv j“sticc and jurisdietion of 

the cit 7 of Beauva.s belong to tiic bishop, wlio can jud^e all 

and every one of Beauvais, and that himself and'^his’pre- 

“‘'S i-iglit, tlie lord king*, on 
the occasion of an offence committed against him, has eiifered 
Beauva.s tn arms, with many of the borough peo de and de- 

c‘aiLd‘his‘*'r""“‘""%““'* of the bishop, pro- 

cla.med ns ban m tlie city, seized men, destroyed flftcen 

the ^town°hrd^‘‘“‘®'l®a Potions; and wi.en, m. quitting 

If .w « a from the bishop for the ex Dense 

bishop’s house anH . ^ belonging to tbe 

and in the houses of tliP guards in the town, 

entreats the holy evnodto frlvt^ wherelorc the said bishop 
his churcli. . f ^ ® to kimself and 

» And the three bishops came to Beauvais, and informed 
property i^hs somewhat aioce 1314; the 

* The Bum demanded bv Saint T recogmeed and assured to it. 

Jhe superior suzerain wus etriUed T‘. ’‘"““-‘'“'■■f. which 

fiWBi a wait. demand of hm men when he paid 
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the bisho|, of Beauvais, and those who were there for the 
Jord king, and Robert de Muret and the peers of the city, 
that they came from the council to inquire into the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the church of Beauvais and the injuries which the 
lord bishop said he had received. The said bishops then 
inquired into these things. 

Item. The said witness present in Passion week at 
Laon, when the council was assembled and the inquiry held. 
And the following year, on a day which he does not remember, 
before Martlemas, he was present at Beaumont, where they 
conferred a long time touching a settlement of the matter; 
and as the archbishop of Reims, who said he had the authority 
of the council, could not effect this, they consulted on the 
manner of putting the interdict; and there were present the 
bishops of Senlis, Soissons, Chalons, Cambrai, and Beauvais; 
but nothing was done beyond conferring amongst themselves; 
the archbishop and the council then remained a long time 
together, and the archbishop said to the deponent, ‘ Know 
that sentence will be pronounced.* ” 

The archbishop of Reims did in fact go to Beaumont to the 
king, with several bishops and deputies from the chapters, to 
intreat him to pardon the church of Beauvais, and to enter 
into an accommodation with it; but the king could not agree 
with them, and dismissed them. Upon this the interdict was 
immediately pronounced by the archbishop. 

“ Item. He was present when the lord bishop of Soissons, 
on the part of the lord archbishop and bishops who were at 
the council, in spite of the appeal of the bishop of Beauvais, 
annulled the interdict pronounced on the church of Beauvais; 
and that was done the Monday or Tuesday before Christmas, 
and the Sunday previous the bishop had appealed.” 

It was not entirely of their own free will that the bishops 
raised this interdict; they were in some measure forced to it 
by the clamours which reached them from every quarter. 
Two chapters of the diocese of Senlis refused to submit 
to it; and the curates of this same diocese, “ seeing that thev 
gained nothing by ceasing to pray to God for the dead, 
menaced their bishops that they would appeal if he did not 
raise the interdict. The dioceses of Laon and Soissons ab¬ 
solutely refused to observe it; the chapter of Amiens declar^l 
to the archbishop of Reims that it recognised neither the 
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interdict nor the council. Finally, several bishops of tho 
province of Reims opposed the measure, and in presence even 
of the council announced that they would appeal to the pope. 
The archbishop of Reims, far more decided in the aifair. 
saw himself forced to yield, and appeal was the only resource 
left to tlie bishop of Beauvais; he accordingly lia<l recoiiist? 
to it, and his protest was in these terms: 

“Lord archbishop; you know that, by the authority of the 
council, you and your suffragans have ]))nced tlie interdict 
upon your dioceses for the injuries done to the churcli o1 
Beauvais; none of these injuries liave been repaired, and 
yon well know that it is important to me that tlie interdict 
filiould not be taken off before I have received satisfaction; 
and since the interdict was pronounced witli your consent 
and that of your suffragans, I appeal against its revocation, 
to the lord pope, placing myself, my church, and my case, 
under his protection.” 

But the pope, Gregory IX., did not take up the affair of 
tlie church of Beauvais so warmly as might have been ex¬ 
pected; lie himself persuaded the bishop to raise the inter¬ 
dict, promising him, by way of consolation, that he should be 
at liberty to repeat it if he did not receive satisfaction. It 
appears that the bishop decided upon submission; but in¬ 
consolable at this result, he retired to Rome, where he clie<l 
soon after. Godefroy de Nesle succeeded him in 123o, 
immediately replaced the interdict, and also went to die at 
Rome, without having settled this important dispute with the 
king; yet this king was Saint Louis, who in this affair showed 
more firmness, we might even say obstinacy, than we might 
have been disposed to expect from him; he even had to 

Gregory, of whom there still 

exists a bull with this title: 

“Bull of pope Gregory, in sending to the king legates to 
chu^h of BcauvS.”' by^himto the 

.he’it^risTntuTed ttusT = 

wJlJftouching the interdict laid upon the province ol 

Robert de Crcssonsac, dean of the church of Beauvais 
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succeeded Godefroy de Nesle in 1240, and at last the king 
settled this long enduring quarrel, which, at least on the 
part of the king, rested more upon the right of host-dues 
tlian the right of justice; for an arrangement having been 
concluded upon the first question, peace was completed, and 
the interdict raised. This time the arrangement was a final 
one, and not like that made, in a similar case, by Pierre 
de Dreux, for his life only. Here is the text of the treaty, 
for such it really is; 

“ Louis, by the grace of God king of the French; w€ 
make known to all that we have maintained our right to 
have what host-dues we in our discretion choose from the 
bisliop of Beauvais, or the said bishop to make them good to 
us; but having regard to the fidelity to us of the present 
bishop of Beauvais, and wishing to aid this church in the 
dangers and expenses which its future bishops may incur, we 
will and accord that he who for the future shall be bishop of 
Beauvais, shall not be bound, in respect of host-dues, to us 
and our successors, to pay more than one hundred livres 
Parisis a year in our town of Pari^ at the Ascension of our 
Lord, whether we go to Beauvais or not; if we go to 
Beauvais, the dues paid shall not exceed that sum. -A-nd 
for the said sum we acquit the church of Beauvais ot 
all claim for host-dues, that we have or might claim from 
it, always excepting the other claims that we may have 
upon the other churches of Beauvais. And that this wr.’ting 
may be valid for ever, we have ordered it to be fortified with 
the autliority of our seal, and below by the signature of our 
royal name. 

“ Given at the Hospital near Corbeil, in the month of 
♦Tune, the year 1240 of the Incarnation of our Lord, tlie 
twenty-second of our reign. Present in the palace those 
whose names and seals are here: No seneschal; Stephen the 
butler; John the Chamberlain; no constable; and the clian- 
cellorship vacant,” 

The bishops of Beauvais still found means to free tbein- 
selves from part of this due. The king having given to tie 
chapter of l^uen the annual pension of one hundred livres, 
of which he reserved only twenty-five payable^ 
chapter, Jean de Dormans, bishop of Beauvais, m ^ . 
bought this annuity for certain lands situated in the Vexin, 
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wh«ch lie transforretl to tlie cliaptcr; the bishoj> of Bcauva5.<» 
then only owed vho king twenly-fivc livres per annum, and 
one liuntired when li(‘ should conic to Beauvais. 

As to the right of justice, wliich is not mentioned in tliis 
arrangement, it was more difficult to regulate, and was, as wo 
sliall sec, a continual source of debate between tlic king and 
the bishop, the bishop and the citizens. As to Robert dc 
lllouret, the cause of so much dissension, it appears that lie 
retained peaceable possession of liis mayoralty ; it is true 
that he laid a powerful party in the town, lliat of llic /iontc 
hourtjeoise party, which is almost always certain to triumph 
over its popular adversaries, when a vi<»lent commotion has 


made the want of repose more strongly felt, ami thus given 
the ascendancy to those who put themselves forward ns the 
defenders and guarantees of public order. 

In 1254, Guillaume des Grez acceded to the episcopal 
throne of Beauvais, and the first years of his episcopacy wit¬ 
nessed tlie renewal of tlie quarrel which his predecessor had 
iust allayed. This time it was with the chapter that the 
commune had to do, and the bishop, perhaps, derived some 
satisfaction from watcliing the struggle between these two 
rivals ot his power. The decree given in 1257, by the par¬ 
liament of Paris, clearly explains the matter in hand: 

“ The year of the Lord 1257, Louis reigning, and Giiil- 
laume des Grez governing the cliurch of Beauvais, the mayoi 
and commons of Beauvais brought an action before the lord 
against the dean and chapter of Beauvais, setting forth 
and maintaining that amongst the liberties and privileges 
granted to the commons of Beauvais by the kings, it had 
been granted tmd recorded in the charters, ‘ That M’hoever 
shall injure a jurat of the town, the mayor and the peers, 
when complaint of this is brought before them, shall do, ac- 
wrding to their judgment, justice on the body and goods of 

several examples have been 
m^e upon abbots, knights, and many others. And that a 

chapter, named Etienne do 
Mouchy, hving in their territory of Mareuil, had struck a 

burgher of the town, named Clement, and that the dean and 

chapt^, often requested by the said mayor and neZ tn 

wnd the offender into the town, that he Lght expia^ hia 

crune according to their judgment, did not troubFe tW 
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selves to do so; they therefore demanded that the dean and 
chapter should be constrained to do it by the lord and king. 

“ The dean and chapter on their side maintained that 
their man not having been convicted of the crime of which 
he was accused, and not admitting it, not having been 
taken in the fact, and having offered to uphold his right 
before themselves, the dean and chapter, his lords, they were 
ready and had offered to the mayor and peers to cite before 
them the said Stephen, and to pronounce upon the affair, 
and that they were still willing, and earnestly enjoined on 
their court to grant full justice to whomsoever should complain 
of the said Stephen. 

“ Having heard these reasons, and examined the charters 
produced by the mayor and commons, it has been decided by 
the lord king and his council, that the dean and chapter 
should hear the matter before their court. Given publicly 


at Paris, in full court of parliament, the same year 1257.” 

The burghers must have been little satisfied with this 
decree, which so completely gave the victory to their adver¬ 
saries; perhaps their defeat appeared to the bishop a good 
opportunity for renewing against them the eternal question 
of the right of justice, for he re-engaged in it without any 
cause known to us; and meeting in the mayor and peers of 
Beauvais with the same resistance as before, he, in 1265, 
placed the interdict upon the town and suburbs, after having 
given to the chapter all the humble declarations they de¬ 
manded from him as from his predecessors. The king, judg- 
ing this affair worthy of his presence, went to Beauvais; and 
the bishop, as if to do him the honours of his city, raised the 
interdict for all the time it might please the king to remain 
there. I am even inclined to believe that he did not renew 
it after the departure of Louis, and that the parties, out ot 
consideration for their powerful mediator, consented to some 
hollow compromise. Their passions, checked against their 
will, were all the more prompt to inflame anew, and 
Beauvais became as lull of agitation as ever when Renaud 
de Nanteuil, successor to Guillaume des Grez, sought, in 
1273, contrary to the ancient custom of the place, to 
upon himself the right of removing the sentinels placed by 
the mayor and the peers, on the occasion of a tumult in the 
town. The people rose violently against the infringement ot 
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its rights, and the bishop, eceing himself obliged to \vith<Iravv 
his sentinels, and to let the citizens have their own waj, hud 
recourse to the arms wliich could not be denied him, and 
placed the town with its suburbs under interdict. This 
rigour did not terminate tlie insurrection, to which was added 
the dispute, ever renewing, of the right of jurisdiction; 
linally, at the end of two years, this dispute hud become suf- 
liciently grave to attract the attention of Philip Ic Ifardi. 
The choice of the persons whom he sent to Beauvais alone 
suffices to indicate the importance wliich he attached to their 
mission. They were, the cardinal de bainte-Cccile, legate of 
the holy see; Ansold, lord of Offemont, and the chanter of the 
church of Beims. These three royal envoys, after liaving 
passed some time at Beauvais, at last brought the jiartics to 
an accommodation, commonly called tlie tjreat compositum 
{compositio pacis)y and which, says Louvet, ought rsither to 
have been called the great confusion. The reader will with¬ 
out hesitation admit the justice of tliis reproach; events alone 
will demonstrate it. 


“Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French; wo 
make known to all present and to come, that there has 
been dispute and contention between our dear and loyal 
Keiiault, bishop of Beauvais on the one part, and the mayor 
and peers of this town of Beauvais on tlie other, touchin"* 
divers articles contiiined herein; finally, by the mediation o< 
our friends and faithful the venerable Pore Simon, by the 
grace of God, de Sainte Cccile, and legate of the holy 

sec, Ansold d Offemont, knight, and M. Thibault de Poii- 
ceaux, chanter of Reims, our secretary, by ns sent on this 

Beauvais; after several altercations and 
^™Seinents made upon the said articles, they Imve ar- 

for him -Pif ^ agreement, namely, that the said bishop 

said mayor an!l 

peers for themselves and their party on the other side save 
and except an express condition that, upon such articles 

" 60 ™“^ we Should apply uc“ 
m^ification ^ shaU seem good to us, have made before thn 

Skt foU^ng“*°‘‘‘ Thibault, the agreement and settle- 

theVutuTe heretofore, for 

he mayor and peers cannot, and may not, officially 
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interfere or fake cognizance of any offence or crime, even 
wliere complaint touching such have been made to them 
before, except in cases of truce, as set forth below. 

“ 2. Also, they shall not take cognizance of any crime or 
offence, for which the delinquent forfeits his life or one of 
liis limbs, even though complaint thereof may have been 
made to them before it has been made to the bishop or his 
justice, and even though the mayor or one of the peers shall 
have been struck by a townsman; nor, in like manner, of any 
nnsconduct or quarrel of which complaint shall have been 
first made to the bishop or his officers. 

“ 3. Nevertheless, the bishop or his officers may not hinder 
or forbid any townsman, or bind him by oath or otherwise, not 
to complain to the said mayor and peers, if lie choose, instead 
of to the bishop or his justice, or not to make peace with the 
other party, without the leave and permission of the said 
bishop or of his justice, save and except the right of the 
bishop. 

“ 4. For tlie future, also, the said mayor and peers may 
not cut off the hand of him who has struck them, or any of 
them, nor deprive him of any other limb; but may juinish 
him by money or other penalty, more rigorously than if he 
had struck a simple commoner. 

“ 5. Nor can the said mayor and peers take cognizance of 
matters touching disputed inheritances, though the dispute 
may liave been brought before them previously to its being 
brought before the bishop or his justice. 

“6. But if any townsman, before complaining to the 
bishop or liis justice, has complained to them that his neigh¬ 
bour has turned the gutter of his house otherwise than where 
it ought to be, or that it is not in other respects as it ought 
to be, in consequence of which he is in danger of suffering 
loss or damage; or if a difference arises because the parapet 
or wall of a neighbour leans or hangs over a man’s house, so 
that lie is in danger of suffering loss or damage; in such cases, 
the said mayor and peers may receive the complaint and take 
cognizance of it, and remedy the grievance according to the 
report of the sworn carpenters, who, after they have been 
selected for this purpose, shall take their oath before the 
bishop or before bis justice, or before the said mayor and 
jjcers, faithfully to fulfil their charge and duty. 
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“ 7. Il* it happens that any townsman woun<l another witli 
a knife, sword, club, stone, or other weapon, the said mayor 
and peers may not take cognizance of it nor iiiterfere touching 
the said offence, wliile the wound is unhealed, even though 
complaint has been made to them before it has been made t<i 
the bishop or his officers; except tliat for the safety and com¬ 
mon good of the town they can by their oflice command ih(* 
parties under penalty of a sum of deniers to keep the peace 
until a certain time, but tliey cannot command any one to 
give security. 


“8. If he or they whom they Iiave commanded to make a 
truce, will not obey, they cannot constrain liim, but tliey can 
disown and efface liitn from the town-roll, and then call'upon 
the bishop or liis justice to constrain him to make truce until 
a certain time prescribed by them, and to jiay tlie penalty 
imposed for not having obeyed their order. 

“9. And the said bishop or his justice shall be bound 
three days after the requisition has been made, to constrain 
this man, by the seizure of his body and goods, or to ext.cl 
him trom the town of Beauvais; if he fail to do so, the said 
mayor and peers three days afterwar.ls may appeal to im 
fm-the o.xecut.on of ti.ei.- ordinauce; and if any one say tin.t 
le j*i>hop or his oftcers liave not been called upon, and arc 
ut in fault fur not executing what they were stated to havc 
c i icqnired to do, the said mayor and peers who have 
appealed to us shall be bound to prove upon oath that the 

ihcun sufficiently requested by 

them .u a bave not executed it in the fixed term, in which 
case faith shall be given them without further proof. 

parties* th^rif .n between the 

out mutilLon theri ^>g>'oed) that fora wound with- 

three deniers.\it^ accustomed to pay twenty sols 

been inrrrS Tn thf / which Imve 

labourer he shall havo ’ and if the wounded man be a 
VOL. n, that he has lost 
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on account of the said wound. That if there has been#W<tfi>, 
and that the wounded man was a man accustomed to live by 
the labour of his body and limbs, and tliat on account of the 
said mutilation he cannot work, they may, having regard to 


the condition of the person, and the nature of the wound, 
adjudge him a certain competent sum, and order the delin¬ 
quent, or, if he be since dead, his heir?, to pay yearly to the 
person wounded, so long as lie shall live, the said sum; the 
said mayor and peer shall also make the malel'actor pay a fine 
according to the nature of the offence. 

“11. If the delinquent will not acquiesce in their sentence, 
they may not constrain him, but only efface him from their town 
roll, and call upon the bishop or his justice to constrain him 
by taking his body and goods, or by banishment, to execute 
what has been required by them. If the said bishop or his 
iustice say that the said mayor and peers have not proceeded 
in the affair as tliey ought, or that the case was not one of 
which they ought to take cognizance, the said mayor and 
two peers sliall declare upon oa(h to the said bishop that the 
case was such that they could take cognizance of it according 
to the ordinance and agreement made by the said legates, 
Ansold and Tliibault, and according to what is contained in 
these presents, and that in the afhiir they iiave proceeded 
faithfully and legally, neither the bishop nor his justice, nor 
any other person, can stay them longer, but on the contrary 
sh.dl be bound to execute their request as is stated above; 
and if he does not do it in tlie said term, the mayor and two 
peers may come to us as near Taris as may—at lours, 
liourges, or other place nearer, and summon us to uphold 
wJint they have ordered and decreed. 

“ 12. If by chance any one shall say that the bishop or liis 
Justice has not been sufiiciently warned, and has not been in 
fault, the said mayor and peers sliall be believed without any 
other proof, on their oath before us tliat the said bishop or bis 
jieople have been sufficiently summoned, and that they have 
not done what they ought within the prescribed time. And 
then if it he our good pleasure, we may command the said 
bishop and compel him by seizure of his furniture, so that, 
liowever, it be done without injur^^ to constrain the expelled 
townsman to return to the obedience of the said mayor and 
peers, us has been set forth; and if w e ore further distant from 
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the town of PariM ilian Tours or Bourges, in whatever place 
it may be, the said mayor and peers shall not be bound to 
come to us, and make their request in person, to constrain the 
said bishop as above said: but may go to our balliirof SeuHs,^ 
whom we especially appoint in our place for this pur|)Ose, and 
summon him to constraiti the said bi^liop, by seizure of liis 
goods, to bring within the obedience of the inavor and peers 
the said expelled townsman; and after liaving taken the oath 
in the prescribed lorin, as to the due calling u|)on ami default 
oftlie said bishop, the said baililf shall compel the said hishoj) 
(in manner iieverllieless that no injury be dom* to him), as wi- 
r>urselves should do if we were nearer Paris, and as in ease of 
truce. 


“ 13. Item. If it happen that a townsman ofPonrg(‘S address 
injurious language to another, or strike him with the hand or 
the foot, the said mayor and peers may take Cf)gnizance of it, * 
if complaint be made to them before it be made to tiie bisliop 
or his justice, siqjposing even that he had lost blood at the 
nose, mouth or nails; tlicy. may order him who lias thus in¬ 
sulted or injured the other to repair the said insults or 
damage which lie has done, according to the eustoin of the 
to^, which is to pay five sols for an insult, or for an inj n y 
when no blood has been spilled, or, if blood Inis been spilled 
t wenty sols and three deniers; and besides, they shall condcmii 
ll>e gudty person to pay them a fine. 

“14. If he will not acquiesce in their judgment, they can¬ 
not bamsli him for that, but only exclude'him from* their 
books, and then call upon tlic bishop or his justices or our- 
seUcs in his default, as has been stated above; and the said 
mayor and peei*s shall have cognizance and justice in the said 
cas^ even though it happened during the niglit. 

“15. hem. If any one of the town proceed before the 
mayor and peers, against another commoner, in an action for 
fninituie or liousehold goods, before accusing him to the 
Whop or his justice, the said mayor and peers may summon 
the accused before them; and after having heard his adv^- 
sary s statement, they may order tlie accused to deny or con- 

ot 

cii, had no bailiwick of its own until t . - ^ 

8:U, <iuotcs a deemon given in 1379 by the baiUfrofyel‘uv^“*®“’ 
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less the accusation. If the defenandt refuse to aVow, deny, 
or proceed at all before them, then he may leave their justice 
safe and free; but if he denies and contests the accusation 
before them, then they may ask liiin whether he will submit 
to their examination; but if he replies that he will not plead 
before them, but elsewhere that he considers more fitting, 
then the said mayor and peers cannot oblige him to proceed 
further, and lie may retire free and safe. If he consent to 
their inquiring into the affair, they may proceed to the 
inquiry; and if by that he is found liable to the demand made 
against him, or if at the outset he acknowledges tlie debt 
w'ithout further inquiry, then they may constrain him to make 
the payment within a fortnight, or to restore the things 
demanded of him, and which lie shall have admitted to be due, 
or which have been found due upon inquiry, without incur¬ 
ring any penalty. And if he fail to return them, or pay the 
amount within the prescribed period, they may not therefore 
impose upon him any penalty, nor banish him from the town, 
nor exeludc him from the roll; but they may go to his house, 
or send their sergeant, who, if he finds it open, may enter; 
but if it be shut, they can force neither door, window, nor 
any otlier entry; finding the door open, and having entered, 
they may take in this house all that they can find of his, but 
without forcing door, window, cofier or lock. If the person 
upon whom this execution has been made, or another sent 
by him, endeavour to repossess himself of what has been 
taken, or is about to be taken, they shall not for this res- 
c'ue fail to take and carry away the goods in payment of 
the debt admitted or adjudged, and they shall inflict a pe¬ 
nalty for the attempted rescue. 

“ 16. If the defendant will not make reparation for the 
rescue, or pay the penalty, they may not for that banish him 
from the town, but they may exclude him from their roll, 
and then call upon the said bishop or bis justice to order him 
to make reparation for the rescue, and to pay the penalty, 
which he shall be bound to do in manner as aforesaid in the 
article of the healed wound with or without mutilation; and 
on his refusal or default, the mayor and two peers may come 
to us, according to the form expressed in the said article. 
Hut, however, the said mayor and peers, on the occasion of 
a debt confessed or proved before them, as above, niav not 
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seize by execution th< furniture and goods of the debtor iti 
the public square or market place* or in the house of another, 
but only in his own house. 

“17. It is agreed between the parties that henceforth the 
said mayor and peers may not, in any case, remove any one 
from the commune of Beauvais, nor in punishing any one 
use the term remove or banish; but that they may exclude 
him from their roll, and cull upon the said bishop, or hiu 
justice, or ourself in liis default, to do as above set forth. 


“ 18. It is agreed between the parlies, upon the article con¬ 
cerning the form and manner of levying tlie assessed tax ia the 
town of Beauvais, that when the mayor and peers have assessed 
the tax, and lixed the terms of payment, they shall come to 
us to obtain our letters patent, by wliiclj we shall order the 
bishop or his justice not to hinder them; but, on the contrary, 
to permit the said mayor and peers to levy their tux upon tlio 
assessment, and by the day fixed by them; and after the said 
bisliop or his justice has received our letters patent, the 
said mayor and peers may levy the tax by force, if need be, 
break open doors, coffers, windows, and locks, seize in the 
market place, streets, and houses of all the townsmen, on 
tlje bishop or his justice having had due notice. And the 
said bishop or his justice may not forbid, disturb, or hinder 
the tax from being levied as above, 

“ 19. Item. The said mayor and peers stating, that liaving 
been for a long time in peaceable possession of tlic right of 
placing guards and sentinels at the gates and ramparts of the 
town, they have been deprived of it by the bishops, who 
removed these sentinels, and put others in their place, it has 
been in this manner arranged and determined between tho 
said parties: the citizens of Beauvais having first recognised 
and confused before the said legates Ansold and Thibault 
that the lordship and right of the doors and keys belong to 
the bishop, and that the watch kept is in his behalf, so that 

a new bishop is created at Beauvais, they are 
the keys of the town, even although not 

^ having kept them awhile, he 

turns them to them, and commits to them the care of the 

^'shop may resume 

him ^ being bound to re^m them to 

he 80 requires^ the sftid bishop^ io consideratiop 
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of this recognition and acknowledgment of liie citizens of 
Beauvais, has willed and granted that those who had bci n 
placed by him on guard at the gates and ramparts of the walls 
shall be withdrawn, and that the said mayor and peers may 
place others to remain there, as is wont. 

** 20. Item, the said mayor and peers, stating that they 
have from time immemorial peaceably possessed the right of 
placing guards and sentinels in the city of Beauvais to guard 
the said city during the night, and that the said bishop had 
created trouble and disorder by removing the guards they 
had placed in the city, and substituting others on his own 
jirivate authority; it has been also agreed and granted tliat 
the said bisliop shall withdraw the said guards placed there 
by him, and the said mayor and peers shall place others 
whenever and as often as it shall be necessary for the future, 
having first obtained leave of the bishop or his justice at 
Beauvais, and on condition that the malefactors taken by the 
said guards shall be by them placed in the bishop’s prisons. 

“21. It has also been agreed between the parties concern¬ 
ing the article of the cloth facture, that for the future the 
bishop shall allow the mayor and peers to receive from the 
collector ol Beauvais the scales and weiglits of the cloth; 
and if there be any dispute as to tlunr weight, it sliall he 
ilctermined by the weights of the collector to whom they 
appertain, and who holds them from the bishop in faith and 
Iiomage. 

“ 22. And it has also been settled that the mayor and peers, 
knowing better than the bishop the good and capable workers 
in clothd shall choose for the future, without being hindered 
by the bishop or his people, six, seven, or at the most, ten 
honest men expert in this art, who shall take care that the 
cloth ware be such as it ought to be, and shall swear to the 
mayor and peers, and before the bishop, that they will execute 
their charge well and loyally. And if they find any cloth so 
defective that in their opinion it ought to be burnt, tlie 
said mayor and peers shall have it taken to the market-place 
ot Beauvais witli wood and fire to burn it. And before the 

’ 'fhe various manafacturea in wool were in ^eat aoiivity at Beauvaia, 
Diicli ot T\ Lofte population was conneoted with the making of oloths, iergcif 
topestrjr, Ther#* were al^o dyrrs Ijrrc before the twelfth centniy# 
v?e find from the decree issued ngiunst DisUop Ansell in 1019« 
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tl.Jt l liour,* tlicy shall give notice to the justice of the bishop 
to come and set fire to the said cloth. If he does not appear 
and h:i3 not burnt the said cloth before the hour at which 
they go to vespers in the church of the blessed Saint Peter, 
then tlie said mayor and peers may take the said cloth and 
give it to the Hotel Dieu of Beauvais without the permission 
of the bishop or his justice. If the defectiveness of the cloth 
be not such that the said honest men can declare that it 
ought to be burnt, but only cut, the said mayor and peers 
shall bring it to the market-place at Beauvais, and shall give 
notice to the justice of the bishop, before t!ic third hour, to 
come and cut the said clotli; and the said justice ought and 
may cut the cloth until the accustomed hour for ringing to 
vespers at the church of Saint Peter at Beauvais; and tho 
cut pieces shall be returned to the owner thereof, so that ho 
shall be obliged to sell them by retail in the town of Beau¬ 
vais. And if, after having been summoned as above, the 
bishop’s justice has not cut the cloth before the appointed hour, 
the mayor and peers may have it cut in the market-place, or 
jU the place where they hold their public pleas, and the 
pieces of cloth shall be restored to the owner to be by him 
sold by retail in the town of Beauvais. 

“23. Item. It has been agreed that if the piece of forty 
ells have two pounds, the cloth of twenty ells one pound less 
than the recognised weight, this cloth, if it have no other de^ 
feet, may not be either burnt or cut, but shall remain whole 
and entire to the owner; only for the light weight he shall 
pay twelve deniers; or if the difference be less, according to 
the quantity wanting; and the said deniers shall be given to 
the weighers aforesaid. But if the defectiveness of the piece 
of forty ells exceed two pounds, or that of the cloth of twenty 
ells one pound, it shall be burnt or cut as aforesaid, 

“ 24. Item, It 1ms been agreed between the parties as to 
the manner of citing the townsmen before the bishop of 
Beauvais, that the said bishop or his provost may cite the 
tmvnsmen by the sergeant of tho bishop, without the sergeant 
ot tho mayor being present or called; and they may punish 
those who, cited by the sergeant of the bishop, have not 
appeared, for such is the custom in the town of Beauvais. 


'TLe third hour corrc<=pcnds with car mi>e o’clock, i.m. 
»liea celebrated at about five, p.w. 


Veapers were 
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‘*2o. Tlcm. It has been agreed tliat for the future the bishop 
and his justice sliall cite before th(“m any townsman of whom 
complaint has been previously laid before the mayor and 
peers in cases within their jurisdiction, which cases are set 
forth in the articles above, provided always that the said 
mayor and peers have not failed to administer justice in such 
cases within their cognizance. 

“ 26. Itetn. It has been agreed that in all the aforesaid 
articles of which it is set fortli that tlie mayor and peers shall 
take cognizance, if tlie mayor, b(*ing absent by reason of 
illness or other cause, cannot appear, his lieutenant may take 
cognizance and act with the peers as though the mayor were 
pr^^sent. 

“27. Itrm. It has been agreed that for the future the 
provost of Beauvais or some other of his officers of justice, 
may not cite before them a townsman, nor place guards in 
his house, for personal or household debts, nor for any other 
case unless it is for a crime, so long as lie consents to proceed 
before them, and to give them good bail. 

“ 28. Item. Uegarding the superintendence of bread, of which 
the said mayor and peers declared themselves recently de¬ 
prived by tlie bishop, for the future he shall appoint inspec¬ 
tors, as he thin4<s good.” 

“ 29. Item. It has been ordered by us and our court, that 
the said mayor and peers may not in any way avail them¬ 
selves as against tlie things set forth above, of any usage 
that they may have had heretofore, and such shall serve them 
in no stead, nor harm the bishop and Iiis church.” 

“ 30. Item, It has also been ordained by us, that the said 
peace or composition shall not in anything injure or preju¬ 
dice the said mayor or peers, or their borougli charter, any 
more than the bisliop, his church, or the charter of our an¬ 
cestor, Louis, king of the Frcneli, of excellent memory, which 
is in the possession of the said bishop, excepting in such things 
ns are contained and set forth in the above composition: 
which composition, and the things contained in it, we hold 
for good and enduring; and at the request of the parties, we 
have to these presents set our seal, saving in all things and 
to all men our own rights. Given at Montargis, the year of 
tin* Lord 1276, in the month of August.” 

“It seems,” says Louvet “that this composition was up- 
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proved of by tiic parties ratlier out of the respect tliey boro 
the legate and the commissioners of liis majesty, tliuri from 
the equity and justice they saw in it, especially as, in read¬ 
ing them, several articles arc found to be so ill drawn up, 
and so remote from anything like justice, that the parties 
would have just cause for declining them.”^ And, in fact, 
whether it was that the defects of the great com|)Ositioii ren¬ 
dered its execution impossible, or that no treaties are sufli- 
cient to unite in good understanding interests ami powers 
so utterly opposed, and yet so closely mingled together, as 
were the interests and powers of the town of IJeauv ais, arnl 
those of its bishop, a new subject of dispute soon rekindled 
reciprocal animosity, and the strife recommenced more fiercely 
tliim ever, despite the thirty articles of tiie great comi) 0 - 
sition. 


Amongst the ancient rights of the bisliop of Beauvais was 
that of making use of the citizens’ horses when lie recjuired 
them for his affairs. Uenaud de Nantcuil, wishing to make 
use of this right in 12/8, his people had the horses that they 
had seized taken from them by order of the mayor, who took 
the horses under pretext of their being needed by the town, 
for as yet he could not venture to assail in full front the pri¬ 
vilege whose use began to appear to Iiim an abuse. 'I ho 
bishop having inquired into the affair, and the mayor refusing 
to acknowledge his jurisdiction, the cause was brought before 
the parliament of Paris, which issued the following decree:— 
‘ A dispute having arisen between the lord kiiin- on 
one part, and the bishop of Beauvais on the other, ns to 
riic right of justice of the whole body of the commune of 
Beauvais and u certain inquiry which was had into the 

wLi f “‘0 

sun?rW '''' ‘ “ '=“““'•"<=(3, but as before a 

thrssM V I a remaloing still undecided upon, 

the said bishop demanded tliat tlie said inquiry sliould bc‘ex¬ 
pedited, for that by the delay of the said inquirra gi^eat 

i'n'BMUvds“''on Id his jlfrisdictioi. 

Vier^Tavor S Tt ' could not judge Guillaume 

he h^ m«I rescue which 

which thev h^ B^uvais upon his people for a certain horse 
wmch they had taken for the affairs of the said bishop; and 

»Histoire du diocese de Beauvais, t. 11, p. 4Q5. 
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the said nmyor stated that he had taken the said hcrsefor the 
business of the town, and that he would not answer befoi'o 
the said bishop for this fact, which concerned the town, 
and he could say tlie same in all cases; wherefore the saiil 
bishop demanded that this disorder should be remedied. 
Having heard the demand of the said bishop, and the defence 
of the mayor, the lord king has withdrawn his protection in 
all tliat regards the rescue. 

Item, It has been decreed that in the said inquiry the 
witnesses of the town of Beauvais cannot be admitted, be¬ 
cause the affair concerns them. Given at Paris, the year of 
the Lord one thousand two hundred and seventy-nine, in the 
parliament of All Saints.”* 

The town, thus condemned, was obliged to submit, and to 
allow the bisliop to take its horses at his discretion. They 
freed themselves from this vexation in 1395, but only at the 
price of an annual payment of fourteen livres Parisis. 

In 1230, the mayor and peers of Beauvais, discontented at 
the^ manner in which the tax was assessed and levied, com¬ 
plained of it to the king, from whom the parliament sent 
them to their natural lord, reserving, however, to the king, 
tijc right of taking care that the bishop acquitted himself of 
his duty. The parliament could not do less for the royal au¬ 
thority, and I am astonished that it did not do more, by 
tlioroughly entering into the complaint of the citizens of 
Beauvais. The decree is in these terms:— 

“ Having heard the supplications of the citizens of 
Beauvais tliat the king would order the taxes assessed by his 
officer to be duly levied by force, if necessary, they were 
directed to apply to their bishop, upon whose default the king 
would see to tlie matter, and compel the bishop to apply such 
care and diligence that the tilings complained of might not 
continue, and that no fraud he committed in the levy of the 
taxes. 

“ Item. As the officers of the king had, to make up the 
taxation of the town, taxed each townsman the eumof threesols 
in the livre of their household goods, and that the .said mayor 
and peers had on their own personal authorty diminished 
this tax, and reduced the three sols to two, it was said, that 


LouTct, ii. 107 
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no account should he taken of thi3 diminution, and that every 
one should pay three sols in the livre.* The bishop of Beau¬ 
vais, in liis turn, wished to find something to say against t!io 
f/reat composition, in which, however, he had certainly not 
been neglected. In 1281 he addressed a request to the king 
to obtain a more extensive jui isdiction over the district of 
Beauvais, The citizens maintained before the parliament 
that the jurisdiction claimed by the bishop belonged to tlie 
king, and that the question had been several times decided 
by the court. TIjc argument was too favourable not to be 
received, and a decree was ietued which reserved to the king 
(he decision and jurisdiction of all points relating to the liber¬ 
ties of the district. This was not what the bishop wanted; 
the citizens had beaten him. 

“ Philip, by the grace of God king of the French: "Wo 
make known to all present and to come, that our dear and 
loyal bishop of Beauvais, having intreated us to permit him 
to use and to enjoy the right of justice winch he claimed to 
have in the city of Beauvais over the entire district, and over 
the person of each townsman, saying, that himself and his 
predecessors had enjoyed it until now; on the other hand, 
the mayor and peers of Beauvais, whom we cited before us to 
hear the said supplication and to defend our right and their 
own, if they felt themselves interested in the affair, having 
rnaintained that w'e were in peaceable possession of the execu¬ 
tion of justice over the whole commune of Beauvais, in every 
case, regarding the said commune, and that they had several 
times declared so in our court: having read the inquiry made 
by our order into these matters, and heard the reports of our 
court that each party demanded, having seen the charters, 
jmivileges, and guarantees produced by the two parties, and 
the reasons of both having been sufficiently heard, judgment 
has been pronounced in our court that the jurisdiction 
throughout Beauvais in matters of obligations, contracts, 
agreements, and offences, belongs to the said bishop. And 

• J'*^'nent it has been decreed that respecting the 

right of justice in the affair in question, and as to the liberties 
ol the said district, conceded to it by privilege, and as to all 
tne nghts of the said commune, they belong to us. In confirma* 


* hoqvet, ii. 400 
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tion of wlilch we have affixed our seal to the present letters. 
Given at I'aiis, the year of the Lord 1281, in the month of 
August.”* 

In 1288 the commune again gained its cause in an affair 
carried before the parliament of Paris, and in which, indeed, 
justice appears completely on its side. The bishop in ques 
tion was named Simon de Nesle: 

“ A dispute having arisen between the mayor and the peers 
of Beauvais on one side, and Henri Aleaume and the bishoj> 
of Beauvais, each for himself for as much as concerned him, 
on the other side; the said Henry stated, that the said mayor 
and peers had subjected him to theirjustice, he being justifiable 
to the bishop in whose jurisdiction hewas, sleeping and waking, 
and before whom he demanded to be sent, seeing that he was 
not the man of the mayor .and peers of Beauvais, and that ho 
had long left their commune, and had done ail that was re¬ 
quired at the time of leaving it. And the said bishop has 
demanded that tlie said Henry should be sent to his court, 
being ready todo full justice by and to him. The said mayor 
and peers stated that this ought not to be, as they had sub¬ 
jected the said Henry to their justice as their citizen, and 
taxable for the tax imposed upon him, of which they have 
maintained that the cognisance belongs to us. For, said they, 
the custom and usage of Beauvais is, that whoever wishes to 
leave the commune of Beauvais ought to inform the mayor 
and peers thereof, to give good bail to be responsible for 
liim, or to place his goods in our hands; and before all 
things render account of his administration, if he has exer¬ 
cised any charge, pay the arrears, and apply to pay the tax on 
quitting; then he may leave the comnume; otherwise lie will 
always remain a citizen, and taxable. Inquiry having been 
made diligently into all these things, and the arguments on 
both sides being heard, it lias been found that the mayor 
and peers Jiave sufficiently proved their statement; where¬ 
fore it has been pronounced by our said court, that the said 
Henry ought not to be sent to the court of the said bishop, 
but must, as to the said case, undergo our examination,*** 

Simon de Nesle was a bishop of violent manners, of war- 


' l.oyspl, Mcmoi'ren de Deniivain, p. 29f). 

* Eiiqiieics ft fstimutions expedites dant U Varlemtnt de la Taiiffant 
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like iisibits, of untractable temper, and consequently very 
unlikely to adapt himself to the turbulent character of tlie 
citizens of Beauvais; accordingly they did not long live 
on good terms, and, by the unanimous statement of the 
chroniclers of tlie time, the first faults were on the bishop’s 
side. “ The people rose against him,” it is written, “ be¬ 
cause of several vexatious customs which he endeavoured 
to introduce into tlie town of Beauvais.” The loudest coni- 
))1aints arose, it appears, from the exactions added by the 
bishop’s officers to tiie dues demanded from every one who 
made use of the episcopal mills and ovens. And as, with all 
tiieir liberties, the citizens of Beauvais had not that of grind¬ 
ing their corn and baking their bread where they pleased, 
these vexations, which aflected them every day, and in the 
first necessaries of life, irritated them to tlie last degree; the 
mayor and peers had it proclaimed through tlie town that all 
should grind and bake where they pleased, and that all were 
likewise at liberty to place planks across the river. This 
last clause hud reference, no doubt, to some toll with which 
the bishop impeded the passage over the bridgesof theTheraiii. 
Simon de Nesle, as may be supposed did notemlure with 
patience this renunciation of obedience to him. 'i'he two 
partly came to blows, and sanguinary excesses took place on 
both sides; but the bishop was defeated and forced to quit the 
town, after having set fire to the suburbs. Exasperated by this 
defeat, and enraged at being called, mockingly, Sif/ion the 
he made an appeal to the clergy of his diocese, and 
in the following missive denounced to them the crimes of the 

wWl H presently see those with 

X hich they in their turn reproached him; it does not appear 
that either picture was exaggerated: 

end grace of God bishop of Beauvais, to all 

vaf^ tn ^iP the town and suburbs ofBeau- 

I^rd. presents shaU come, salvation in our 

thfli ^ notorious and attested by public voice, 

commons of Beauvais, 
of ■RpniiTr • have legitimately sworn to us as bishop 

our chiir!il? *1^® rights, the honour, the state ot 

wandprlnt* ourself, have, at the peril of their souls, 

g rom the catholic faith, perversely, and without 
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thinking of their salvatioD, audaciously dared to rihg the hell 
of the commune destined to assemble the people, and held 
counsel and deliberation among themselves: then, to the not 
slight but very great prejudice and damage of our episcopacy 
and our church, to the injury, offence, outrage, contempt, and 
despite of Almighty God, of the blessed lilary ever Virgin, 
of the glorious apostle Peter, in whose honour the aforesaid 
church is founded, of all the saints, of the liberty of the church 
and all the faithful in Christ, they came with a great army, 
furnished with crossbows, bows, javelins, bucklers, stones, 
axes, and swords, iniquitously to attack our house or epis¬ 
copal manor, situated in the town of Beauvais; they impetu¬ 
ously and in a hostile manner invaded it, assaulted our people 
placed to guard and defend it, and set fire to it, unjustly 
burning and destroying a great i)art of this manor; this part 
being thus burnt by them, they entered the other, broke the 
<loor3, windows, and locks, spilled sixteen hogslieads of wine 
of tlie bishopric and church of Saint Peter, placed there for 
our sustenance and nourishment, and that of our officers 
They also carried away other provisions, furniture, and uten 
sils, wliieh we estimate at the value of two thousand livrca 
Parisis. 

“ AjkI, also, they violently broke the doors and toreoffthe 
locks of the prisons of the said manor, and took from the 
prisons, to set tliem free, several persons, laymen and eccle¬ 
siastics, detained by our oflicers for several crimes—namely, 
Quentin de Iloquencourt, for a notorious murder; Mathieu 
}*oulain, for having forgetl letters; Jean de Beaumont, for 
lape; all priests. Gregory Bardou), layman, for murder; 
and several other priests or laymen, detained in these prisons 
for various oficnees. 

“ And not content with all these things, hut accumulating 
crime upon crime, and going from bad to worse, they forcibly 
entered two blessed and consecrated chapels or cl.urclies 
belonging to the said manor, burst open the doors, locks, 
windows, frames and iron-work of the windows, and carrieci 
away the chalices, books, and blessed and consecrated orna¬ 
ments of the said cliurches or chapels. 

“ And, shameful to aay, they committed several vile ob- 
fcenities within the said churches, thus, like infidels, wickedly 
and without the fear of God, committing an ‘uiormous sacri* 
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l^e, (iamnably iucurriug the scuteace of eKCominunicatloQ 
pronounced by the canons against tboBe 'who break open and 
violate churches, especially when the said churclies are gifted 
with perpetual and sufficient revenues. And afterwards, con¬ 
tinuing in their malice and obstinacy, they several times 
horribly and iniquitously attacked, v/iili a great army and 
warlike arms, as has been stated above, the tower of our 
bishopric, built behind our house, oe also the castle contiguous 
to the said tower, and which was made for the jn eservation 
and defence of it; also, they have killed several of our pcofile, 
who were placed tliere to defend and prc.serve the said tower 
md castle—namely, Erard de L’Olive, kfanasserus and his 
son, and several others; they also endeavoured to destroy and 
raze to the ground the said tower and castle. 

“ For these things we command you, in virtue of holy 
obedience and under penalty of suspension and excommuni¬ 
cation W’liich we shall fulminate against you if you do not 
what we order you, that you publicly and loudly denounc<; 
and excommunicate in your churches and offices the violators 
of the said churches, until they have performed sufficient 
penance; also, citing manifestly and publicly in your churches, 
mayor, peers, councillors, and the whole community of 
Beauvais, to come, on our order, before us at Saint Just, in 
the diocese, the day of Saint Magdalen, to see and hear the 
decree and sentence that we intend to give on the said day 
regarding the above-mentioned offences, as it ought to bo 
done according to tlie law, and let them know that whether 
they appear or no, they will be equally proceeded against. 
•>^d as a sign that you have executed our command, you w ill 

Thnr ^ thousand three hundred and five, the 

rhuradayafterthe summer feast of Saint Martin 

have thonllTnT 

larv *‘“® injunction of their adver- 

Smenf at sovereign 

that • ** moment of victo% 

^m“menTo7°. but the embar- 

sienified ,/> . 1 . spared them, for the citation was 

6 m the day on which they were commanded lu 
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appear. The distance from Beauvais to Saint Just, where 
tlie bishop then lay, was six leagues; they required time to 
come to a decision, and to prepare a defence; in brieti a decent 
pretext was a piece of fortune on such an occasion: the mayor 
and peers profited by it, and did not appear. As they had 
not submitted, they were, as they no doubt expected, excom¬ 
municated, and the town of Beauvais placed under interdict. 
From this they appealed, by tlie following document, which 
was signified to the bishop on the 12th of July, 1305. They 
availed themselves of the irregularity of the citation. 

“ In the name of our Lord, in the year 1305, the third of 
the indiction, tlie 12th day of the month of July, the discreet 
person Gerbaud dc la Fontaine, in the name of the mayor 
and peers of Beauvais here present, and of all the community 
of the same })lace, has publicly read before the reverend father 
the bishop of Beauvais, and his official, a schedule of the 
tenour following: 

“ Because you, my lord, the bishop, your bailiff, people, 
and officers, have done great injuries, and many wrongs and 
oppressions to the mayor, peers, and whole community of 
Beauvais, by striking, wounding, and killing certain of tlie 
said community, by seizing and ruining their goods, by 
destroying with all manner of hostilities their possessions, 
and burning them to the value of a hundred thousand livres; 
and not content with that, but heaping evils upon evils, you 
have caused the said mayor, peers, and whole community to 
be cited to appear before you at Saint Just on the very day 
of citation, which is a thing unheard of, unreasonable, and 
contrary to custom and statute, the said mayor, peers, and 
whole community, feeling themselves aggrieved by you against 
justice in all these things, and considering that they may be 
still more so hereafter by you and your officers ;— 

“For these reasons, we, the mayor, peers, and jurats of 
the said community, declare, that we interpose an appeal from 
ail these wrongs and grievances to the holy see apostolic. 

“ And in order that you may not proceed further against 
the said community, or any commoner thereof, we now once 
more declai’c to you that we interpose an appeal, putting 
under the protection of the apostolic see the said mayor, 
peers, oursidves and all tlie community, taking to witness all 
present, and praying you, James de Jasseiu, notary of tlio 
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most lioly Homan churcli, to deliver to us a public act of all 
tins. 

*• These things were done in the abbey of Saint Lucian of 
Beauvais, on the day and year al)ovemciitioned.” 

We must not be surprised to see a juctest against (he 
bishop of Beauvais dated from the abbey of Saint Lucian. 
Simon de Nesle had stirred up all parties against him; for 
he spared nobody. The banditti, who maintained his cause, 
made no more scruple to burn the Iioiisc of a canon, than one 
of a burgess, or to lay waste llic lands of an abbey, than those 
uf the community: and probably wlieii tin y took it into their 
heads to rob, ill-treat, to even kill an enemy, they did m>t 
give themselves the trouble to iiuiuire what jurisdiction he 
was subject to. As to the chapter, indeed, that was nothing 
remarkable; people were accustomed to si e them contending 
with tlie bishop, and little reverence was paid to thes^ 
proud and worldly-minded dignitaries; hut tlie abbey of Saint 
Lucian, founded in honour of the apt.>tle of the licauvaisan 
country, and endowed with so many privilegts, regarded 
with such high respect!—an outrage t» that was indeed 
revolting. Accordingly, the liaughty Simon himself was 
brought to his senses, and felt himself obliged to issue a sort 
of pastoral letter, in whicli we find proofs of the very excesses 
with which he was reproaclied by his adversaries. 

‘•To all who siiall see these presents, Simon, by the grace 
of God. salutation in our Lord. Bo it known, that about the 
least of Iciitecost, in tlie year 1305, differences havinr» 
arisen between us and the mayor, peers, jurats, counselloiv"; 
and whole eominunity of Beauvais, our people occupying ,.,i 
that account all the surrounding country; and some fires' and 
other occurrences, which appear to carry with them injustice 
having taken place within the lands and jurisdiction of our dear 
.ons in Jesus Christ, the abbot and convent of the monastery of 
St. Lucian of Beauvais, to the prejudice, as they assure us, of 
n rel'g'ous persons, our will nevertheless Iiad no part 

Lul'f 'l»t by these 

facu, if they have so happened, any damage should be caused 

to the lights and jurisdiction of the said religious person^ nor 
fe.th of whtch we hove caused our seal to be put to (be ...e" 

▼ 04.. III. ^ Q ‘ 
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ient letters. Given in the year of our Lord 1305, on the 
Saturday next after the feast of St. INIary Magdalen.”^ 

The brothers of St Lucian were probably appeased by this 
amende honorable of the bishop and no longer thought of 
joining the mayor and peers of Beauvais, nor of appealing 
to the competent authority for reparation of the damages 
which they had suffered. Simon de Nesie, however, was 
still little less embarassed, for he had soon on his hands an 
enemy much worse to deal with, namely, the king of France, 
w'ho seems to have been only watching for a pretext to inter¬ 
fere in the dispute. Having learnt at Montmirail en Perehe, 
wliere he then was, that the quarrel between the burgesses 
and bishop of Beauvais was still going on, and that the 
latter, finding he could do little with his spiritual arms, wm 
endeavouring to overcome his enemies by famine, and had, 
with that view, prohibited the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country to carry any provisions into the rebellious city, 
under pain of excommunication, Philip le Bel remonstrated 
loudly against this abuse of power by the bishop, taxed him 
with trenching on the rights of his paramount sovereign, and 
even reproached him (a strange reproach in the mouth ol a 
king) with thereby violating the rights of the pope, before 
whom the matter had been carried by the appeal of the com¬ 
munity; and, finally, he commissioned the bailiff of Senlis to 
cause an end to be forthwith put to this oppression. The 
importance which he attached to the performance of this 
command is obvious from the sharpness of his language. 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to the 
bailiff of Senlis, health! We write in the following form to 
our faithful and well beloved the bishop of Beauvais: 

Pliilip, by the grace of God. king of the P'rencli, to our 
faithful and well beloved the bishop of Beauvais, or his 
vicars, health and loving kindness! We learn that whilst in 
regard to the quarrel which has arisen between you and the 
mayor, peers, and community of Beauvais, and to the excesses 
committed on the one side and the other, we are causing the 
truth to be sought out by the inquest of certain commissioners, 
and whilst the inquest is still going on, you, under pretence 
of the said e.xccsses, have issued a sentence of interdict 
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ajMinst the city and community of Beauvais and all the per¬ 
sons who dwell there, and have caused prohibition to be 
made in the neighbouring towns, under pain of excommunica 
tion, against carrying provisions into the said city, which, 
without doubt, is acting in prejudice of us and our temporal 
lordship, and also in prejudice of the appeal heretofore inter¬ 
posed by the said mayor and peers against you and your 
officers to the apostolic see. Wherefore, Ave order you 
immediately to revoke this oppression so as to content us; 
otherwise we cannot tolerate it, but will promptly ajjply an 
opportune remedy. Given at Montinirail en Perclie, the 1.5th 
of September. 

We enjoin thee immediately to present this letter to the 
said bishop, and to require him on our part to put an end, 
without delay, to the said oppression. And if he will not do 
so, guard and defend our right and jurisdiction in all this 
matter, promptly, and by just remedies, in such sort that no 
complaint may be made of thy default, and that we may not 
have to reprimand thee for neglect.—Given at Breteuil, in 
the year of our I/ord 1305.”' 

The king’s orders met with little obedience. The bailiff 
of Senlis repaired Indeed to Beauvais, and there intimated to 
the adverse parties an express prohibition, under pain of fines 
and other punishments, against doing to each other thence¬ 
forward any wrong or injury; but their passions were still 
too violent to listen to the voice of authority. A new con¬ 
flict took place as terrible as before, and sullied with as many 
crimes. The king, then, irritated at this contempt of his 
commands, caused John de Moliens, the mayor of Beauvais, 
and the bishop’s bailiff, to be both arrested. Philip le Bel 
himself dared not attack the bishop in person, but he avenged 
himselt on his temporalities, and jurisdiction, which were 
seized, as were the goods and jurisdiction of the community 
of Beauvais. The bailiff of Senlis, moreover, received orders 
to prosecute the affair vigorously. The proceedings which 
he instituted, joined to the terror caused by the measures 
already taken, disposed the parties to desire an accommoda¬ 
tion, and in order to obtain it, they mutually relaxed their 
pretensions. A kind of truce was then agreed upon, and on the 

* LouTet, t. ii. p. 495 
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Wednesday after All Saint* Day» 1305, the mayor and f)ecre 
of Beauvais gave procunlion and full powers to three persojjs 
to proceed to Lyons, where the bishop, and j)robubly tlie 
king, were to be met witli, in order to treat in their name for 
a durable peace, and for taking off the interdict and excom¬ 
munication. The following is the proces-verbal of this union, 
omitting only the details which have been already given in 
other documents. 

“ In the name of the Lord, amen! Be it known to all, by 
whom this public act shall be seen—” 

Here follows the onunieranai of tne complaints of the 
commune and the bishop respectively. 

“ At length certain honourable persons having interfered, 
and persuaded the parties for the love of the public good, and 
for their own advantage, to proceed in the ways of peace and 
concord; and the parties themselves having appeared before 
me, a notary public, and the underwritten witnesses, the 
said bishop being present in person, and the said mayor, 
peers, and jurats being represented by John de Caillou, 
William de Marchal, and Theobald le Mellian, citizens of 
Beauvais, and procurators duly appointed of the mayor, peers, 
and jurats, by letters seale»l with the seal of the community 
of Beauvais, which they received on the Wednesday after the 
feast of All Saints, in the year 1305, the said parties pro- 
^•eeded as follows, in presence of me, a notary public, and of 
the underwritten witnesses: 

“ To wit, lliat the said procurators, and Simon de INIontere, 
ft citizen of Beauvais, here present, coming before the said 
bishop, present in person, after having as well in their own 
name, as in the name of those >vliose powers tliey have re¬ 
ceived, corporally touched the holy and sacred gospels, ami 
sworn to fulfil the orders of the cliurcli, and to pay the fines 
which may be imposed on them, if it shall be so adjudged, 
have prayed tlie benefit of absolution, if they need it in any 
particular, and to be released from the burthen of the infer- 
diet. They then renounced, absolutely and expressly, all 
appeal made, or procuration given, against the said bisliop, in 
the court of Rome, or in any other ecclesiastical court, on 
behalf of the said mayor, peers, jurats, and whole community, 
as well as all citations and proceedings made in this matter, 
and all benefit which from these appeals, procurations, cita- 
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lion?, .md proceedings miglit ncciac to them to tlic detriment 
of the said bishop or of his adherents; and th<‘y )>roniised on 
oath to give up to me, the notary, all acts, or rescTij>ts apostolic 
tonchiiig this affair, and also the other acts done or accorded 
by the superior officers of our lord tlic king. 'I he saitl [u o- 
curators and llie said Simon, moreover, promised b»)tli in their 
own name, and in the name of those wliost* pow('rst)K*y liave 
received, and under the penalty of ten thoii>and livres of 
Tours, that the tilings aforesaid, and all that shall be said and 
done by the said procurators and the said Simon shall be beld 
valid by the mayor, peers, and jurats of the said community, 
and shall be ratified by them, or by persons sent for that f>ur- 
pose, in presence of the lord bishop, and tliey engage them¬ 
selves under the foresaid penalty that this shall be done. 

‘‘ Moreover, the noble man, William, lord of Viceiiobon, 
knight, and counsellor of our lord the king, promised the sai<l 
bishop, at the request of the said procurators ami the said 
Simon, that our lord the king himself should compel, by the 
royal authority, the mayor, the peers, the conuminity, the 
procurators and Simon faitlifully to perform all the matters 

aforesaid, and to pay the agreed penalty if it should he 
incurred. 


“The said bishop having acquiesced in the demands and 
promises aforesaid of the said procurators and Simon, granted 
to them distinctly in canonical form the benefit of absolution, 
and entirely and expressly released them from the interdict: 
he also declared the said mayor, peers, jurats, counsellors, and 
wliole community to be absolved from all sentences of excom- 
munication, or other canonical punishment, which they may 
have undergone from the. power of the ordinary. He said 
that he caused and would cause to cea.se all that concerned 
an legarded Inm in the sentence of excommunication de¬ 
nounced by the canons, and incurred by them for the facts 
above-mentioned. The bishop, moreover, promised that if 
justice required any tine to be laid on the mayor, peers, jurats, 

fo*- any one or more of the said 
tacts, he, the bishop, would not proceed to the fixing of such 

ft V counsel? These 

gs ^\ere done at St. Just, near Lyons, in the year 1305 
and on the 8th day of December. ^ ’ 

* Afterwards, John, mayor of Coudun, deputed by the 
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said communitj, as the said procurators and Simon affirmed, 
ratified on oath all the things aforesaid.”* 

The interdict was taken ofi‘, and the church appeased by 
this accord; but the king had as yet pronounced nothing; and 
the mayor, as well as the bishop's bailiff, remained still in 
prison: the affair, therefore, was further prosecuted before 
Philip le Bel, who issued the following decree:— 

“In the name of God, Amen! Philip, by the grace of 
God, king of the French, to all >vho shall see these presents, 
health! We make known, that innstniudi as the mayor, 
peers, jurats, and community of Beauvais gave us to be 
informed that our dear and faithful bishop of Beauvais, his 
bailiffs, people, officers, and accomplices had burnt their farms, 
with a great company of armed men; had arrested and taken 
all the persons whom they found; had turned the course of 
the river which runs through the town, and had committed 
in an hostile manner other enormous excesses set forth in 
the informations taken on the occasion; we did, in virtue 
of our office, depute certain auditors with commission and 
power to call parties before them, and to search out the truth. 
To which auditors the said bishop, appearing in person, 
declared that he would not make himself a party, nor proceed 
before them; but maintained that he had exercised his own 
right, and done justice to his subjects in acting as he had 
lawfully acted, asserting, moreover, and saying that he had 
good reasons to give in his defence, and offering to proceed 
before us. 

“Now inquest having been made with care and diligence 
on this matter, and as it behoved to be made for civil pur¬ 
poses, as has been declared by judgment, it has been suffi¬ 
ciently proved, that proclamation was publicly m.ade at Beau¬ 
vais on the part of the mayor, peers, and jurats of the said 
community that no person was to plead before the bishop or 
his officers, but that all should plead before the mayor and 
peers; 

“That no person was bound to grind or bake at the mills 
or bakehouses of the bishop, but miglit go where he pleased ; 

•• 'fhatany person might lay down boards over the river of 
the said city; 

“That the mayor and peers had forced the gates of the city 
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against tli« bishop anti his people, and had taken by assault 
the said bishop’s palace, and burnt some of his liouses; 

“ That by means of these rebellions they had excited and 
raised u sedition a":iinst the said bishop, wlio claims to have 
jurisdiction over tlie whole city, in respect to obligations, 
contracts, and offences, witli exception of ceitain points, 
liberties, and privileges granted by the kings to tl»e said 
community, and other rights of the community itselt, of 
which the cognizance and jurisdiction belong to n^. 

“ Which invasion and burning of gates occm i <;d after pro¬ 
hibition made on our part by the bailiff* of ^Sciili', whom we 
had sent expressly for that purpose. 

“By reason whereof the mayor, jurats, and community 
have been condemned, as to what regards us, to pay us a fine 
of ten thousand iivres, small Parisis; and by the same decree, 
we have raised the sequestration laid on the mayoralty and 
community, and have ordered that John de MoHiens, mayor 
at the time of the said rebellione, who has been sufficiently 
proved to have accejited the office only umler constraint of a 
just fear, shall be enlarged from the prison in which he has 
been kept. And forasmuch as it has been proved by the 
said inquest, that after the prohibition made on our part to 
the bisliop by the bailiff of Senlis, seiU expressly for that 
purpose, several excesses were committed against the said 
community by the officers of the said bishop, it has been 
ordered by the same decree that the said bishop shall put 
into our hands the fine agreed upon with us, which he has 
forthwith delivered, saving in all things his right as to what 
touches his portion of the same. 

“ Itenty considering the proceedings had by the commis¬ 
sioners of our court, it is ordered that the bishop shall be 
heard, to give his reasons to show that the said inquest ought 
not to condemn him to any repumtion towards the community, 
and other reasons which he may think fit to allege. 

** And in like manner shall the said mayor, peers, and com¬ 
munity be beard thereupon. And for the purpose of hearing 
what the one party may have to say and allege against the 
oth^, we have assigned them to be at Paris on the day of the 
bailiff* of Senlis in the approaching parliament; and there 
right shall be administered to them by our judges accor 
to reason. 
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“ Item. By the same decree we Imve raised the sequeatratioi; 
laid on the temporalities and jurisdiction of the said bishop, 
seized by ns on account of the facts aforesaid. Save, never¬ 
theless, tliat tile bishop and liis officers are f«»rbidden to take, 
on account of the aforesaid inquest, any proceedings against 
the mayor, peers, jurats, and community, in any manner 
whatever. AVe have also enlarged the bailiff and other 
officers of the bishop detained for this matter in our prisons. 

“ Lastly, our court has forbidden tiie said bishop to do, or 
suffer to hi* done by his people or officers, on account of 
these things, any wrong or harm to the mayor, jurat<, and 
eommunity, so long as the suit shall be pending in our court. 
In faith of which w'e have caused our seal to be affixed to 
these presents. Given at Poissy, in our presence, llie Tliui*s- 
<lay after tiu' feast of St. Barnabas tlie apostle, in the year of 
our Lord LK)G.”‘ 

Tlie fine of the coinmutilty to the king is here clearly ex- 
jiressed; that of the bishop is not; but we b*arn from the 
following document that it amounted to six thousand livres 
Parisis. This was not too severe a punishment for the 
misdeeds of which tlie bisho]> lia<l been guilty; but it was a 
strong measure to treat him in the same manner as the com¬ 
munity was treated. Assuredly, lie wa.s but little j>leased 
with tlie decree. 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all 
those who shall see the preoent letters, greeting. Know all 
men, that our well beloved and faithful the holy bishop of 
Beauvais having been accused of making, by himself or his 
jieople, many sei/ures from his burge.sses of Beauvais, and 
causing them much damage in per.son and goods contrary to 
the prohibition nia<le on our part to him and bis people, as 
our oflicer.s informed us, the said bishop alleged for liimself 
and his [leople various excuses, in particular that he had 
cornniittetl no disobedience towards us, inasmuch as he con¬ 
tended tliat he had a right to do all that had been done to the 
said burgesses by the said bishop's people. In fine, the said 
bishop having promised, of his own free will, to pay and 
furnish, at fixed periods, six thousand livres Parisis, good 
and old of ilue weight aiul alloy, we have thought fit tc 
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fully to tin* .«av<l l»i.sho|) uml to his people all punish¬ 
ment, greater or less, wliieJi we might iiiHiet «in tliein in 
person or goods, and we have ortlered to be set at liberty and 
restored to the said bishop all those of Ins people, who on 
account of the atbresaid inatt<*r arc kept in our prisons, a- 
well as tliosi? who have ln‘en already released on bail. In 
faith of which we have caused onr seal to be aflixed to these 
letters. Given at Poissy, tlie 18tli of June, in the year of 

our 1.01 d 130G." ‘ 

The bishop and burgesses had by this time learnt enough of 
the rigoi’ous proceedings of the king and liis parliament not 
to wi.sli that they should not occupy tliem.-elves inoti* ^vith 
an atlaii* in ^Yhich both parties had so many reproaehes to 
make to laich other. They preferred, tlieretbre, tin* mode of 
arbitration, and chose two arbitrators, with a full n'sidiitlon 
to accede to their terms. It is easy to p<-re<dve from tlie 
earnestness of tlieir promises, how we.iried they must liave 
been with their long and arduous contest. 1 hese are the 
terms in wdiich the burgesses announced their resedution and 
their choice: 

“ To all wlio shall s<*c these presents, the mayor, peers, 
and jurats of the community of Peauvais, and tlie wdiole com¬ 
munity, health and entire loving kindness, ^^’e make known 
that inasmuch as between tlie reverend fathei and lord Messire 
Simon, by the grace of God bishop of Beauvais, onr spiritual 
and temporal lor<l, both in lii.s own name and in the name ol 
his bishopric, on the one part, and us both in onr own name 
and in that of the commune on the other part, tliere hail 

been a .suit and dispute, because tlie saitl bi>hoi) a<-cnscd 
us, &c.” * 


Here follow the accusations brought by the bisliop against 
the community; after enumerating them in great detail, the 
mayor and peers add, ” Wo, on our part, said,” and tlien they 
set lorth their own complaints. Afterwards comes the acroiu- 
inouution, iu these terms:— 

Finally, to obtain the blessing of peace, in reference to 
uH and every of the excesses and differences which have 
bri^en on one side and the other, we have by common con- 
iciii given full power to the discreet and lionourable per 
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Rons, Maitre William, called Boiiet, treasurer of Angciv, azid 
Messire W^illiam de Marcilly, kiiiglit and eounselloi' of the 
most illustrious prince Philip, king ol' tlie French, willing 
and according that they may, on all and cacli of the aluresaid 
matters, proceed, sa^’, establisli, pronoumre, and give tlefini- 
tive sentence, at any time, and on any day, wJiether holiday 
or not, promising under the penalty of ten thousand livres, 
as a fine payable by the party contravening the said judgments 
and sentences to the party acquiescing in them, not to con* 
travenc, but to obey faithfully and inviolably the sentence 
and decision of the said commissioners on the facts aforesaid, 
without any reclamation, prayer, or request against the same, 
made to any superior, or other person, in order to cause any 
retractation or cliange to be made in their dictum, judgment, 
and ordinances, and without hope of any mitigation being 
applied to the arbitration by any other person’s will. 

** For the performance of whicli things we, the mayor, 
peers, jurats, counsellors, and citizens of the community, bind 
ourselves and the whole community, with all our goods, 
moveable and immovable, present and future. In faith ol 
which, having notified all persons needful, we have caused to 
be hereto affixed the seal of the community. Given, a.d. 
1306, on Thursday, the eve of St. Simon and St. Jude the 
apostles.”* 

The burgesses being sincere in their desire of an accom¬ 
modation, and in their promise of submission to the decision 
of arbitrators, probably wished more ardently even than the 
bishop that an end should be put to this quarrel. Their in¬ 
dustry suffered, their agriculture was menaced every day, the 
social bonds no doubt became relaxed in these long discords, 
and the piety of those times dreaded, perhaps, above all things, 
the return of the interdict, a source of desolation in the bosom 
of families, whom it reached in all the circumstances of life. 
It was in the most pacific disposition, therefore, that the com¬ 
munity looked for the judgment of the arbitrators; and per¬ 
haps they had need of all their desire for an accommodation, 
to accept it with a good grace. After a recital of the facts 
wliicli we already know, the arbitrators expressed themselves 
tlius:— 

** W'e, then, accepting for the good of peace the said com* 
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mission, having before our eyes the ruins and places destroyed 
by the said crimes, having taken counsel with honourable 
men, sought for truth, and considered all that was to be con¬ 
sidered, have ordered, pronounced, decided, and judged as 
follows:— 

“ That the said mayor, peers, and jurats present before us, 
and the whole community, with hands joined and knees bent, 
shall humbly ask pardon of the lord bishop for the things 
aforesaid, and for thes«? same things shall engage in their own 
names individually to pay the fine hereinafter mentioned. 

Item. That they shall restore and bring back to the place 
from whence they were taken, the chains and fetters, which 
at the time of the said rebellion they carried»away from the 
bishop’s house, and also shall bring a stag’s horn in lieu and 
stead of the bone of a giant, which w'as taken away from the 
place where it hung in the episcopal palace, which restitutions 
and demonstrations of humility and respect were devoutly 
performed in our presence. 

“ Item. That the mayor, or some one of the peers or 
iuruts, shall offer a silver image of tlie Blessed Virgin Mary, 
of the weight of four marcs, on the day of the Purification, 
or on that of the Annunciation of that Blessed Virgin, when 
the procession shall go to the great chapel of the episcopal 
mansion, from whence the images and sacred utensils were 
taken at the time of the revolt, and where the said silver 
image shall remain for ever, to the honour of God, and of the 
Blessed Virgin iVlary. 

“ Item. The bishop shall or may retain in his prison 
thirty persons of the community, who, nevertheless, shall be 
delivered when we think fit. 

“ Moreover, we condemn the mayor, peers, jurats, and 
c«>mrounity to pay to the said bishop eight thousand livres 
Parisis, for all fine and penalty on account of all and every 
affence committed. The payments shall be made at the fol- 
V)wing terms, to wit, one thousand livres at Easter, and two 
thousand before the All Saints day following. Iteniy two 
thousand before Easter, in the year of our Lord, 1308 (and 
so on.) We moreover ordain and pronounce, that if at any 
term of payment they shall be in default, the fine shall not 
on that account he raised to ten thousand livres; nor if the de¬ 
fault exceed eight days shall it yet be raised to ten thousand 
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livros; hut for evi»r\ day’^ delay beyond the eiglit days, they 
Biiall pay as a fine to tljo said bishop fifty sous in addition to 
the principal. And the bishop, inasmuch as he is a temporal 
lord, may constrain them to this, all that we have said remain¬ 
ing, nevertheless, firm and inviolable, so that no reclamation 
can be brought against liim on that account by any adversary 
in any court whatsoever. And both parties sliall put tiieir 
seals, together with ours, to the present letters m testimony 
of the truth. 

“ In consideration of these fines and satisfactions, we or¬ 
dain and pronoume, that the sahl bishop shall not disturb, 
molest, or vex, directly or indirectly, in any point whatever, 
on account o( the said the mayor, peers, jurats, 

counsellors, or comnumily, nor require any person to vex 
them, nor ask any one so to do, nor cause it to be done, nor 
try to get it done, but on the contrary shall maintain them 
safe and secure against all wlio have been of his parly. And 
in like manner the mayor, peers, jurats, counsellors, and 
eoinmunity aforesaid, ami every one of them, shall institute 
no action, nor bring any complaint henceforward, nor de¬ 
mand henceforward that any be brought for the aforesaid facts, 
and the murder of several of their party, againjit the said 
bishof) and his people, or any accomplices in this fact, espe¬ 
cially against Jolm, lord of Rainceval, or John of Sonions, 
knigiit; but they shall hold him and them acquitted of all 
complaint made or to he made against them or any one of 
tlieir fellows for this or any other fact: and if in this decision 
anything should appear obscure or equivocal, we reserve to 
ourselves its explanation. 

“ Fuj'tl'.ermore, the bishop, if he shall be required so to dc 
by the mayor, peers, jurats, and community, shall cause it to 
be inquired and known whether the miller at his mills to which 
people are obliged to resort for the grinding of their corn, 
exact as right of grinding more than is accustomed, and if it 
be found so, shall cause the excess to be abated, as is fitting 
to be done, and so that the matter may be brought to the re¬ 
gular state. 

“ All aticl each of tlicse things, then, being, as is above set 
forth, pi'onounced, ruled, decided, and adjudged by us, the 
said bishop in his own name, and in tliat of the church, of lu's 
successors, ami of his people and their assoeinte.s, ami the said 
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minor, tK'ers» jurats, and community in their own name li.tl 
that of the wlmlc community, have given thereto tlieu' a>sent 
and ratitication. In faith of which we have caused to he 
affixed to the present letters, our seals, together with those of 
the bishop and of the eominunity. Given at Beauvais, the 
Friday before the feast of All Saints, in the year of our Lord, 
I306.”i 

Thus terminated this great afi’air; and it is clear that tlm de¬ 
sire of peace must have been strongly felt at Beauvais, lo eanse 
such a judgment, resting on tliesolo autliority ol two urbitratois, 
to be received therein as a sovereign law and almost as a be 
nefit. In fact, tlie community was treated very sevendy: all 
the wrongs it had done were brought into ace<aint agi^inst it. 
and all those which it had suffered were disrcgarch'd: obliged to 
recognise the authority it had wished to shake off, constrained 
to pay one line to the king for their disobedience, and another 
to the bisliop for his damages, and receiving no eomj>ensatioM 
for all the ravages of tlieir property by the hislion’s iollowerj, 
they must have long felt the consequences of such a crisis. 
An<l indeed, the remembrance of it was so acute, tliat they 
made no more attempts to do justice to themselves, and ex¬ 
posed themselves no more to the disasters of a civil war, and 
above all to the wrath of the king, who had now become toe 


strong an opponent for a community or even for a bishop. 
Nor had the prelate of Beauvais much reason to congratulate 
liimself oii the result of this quarrel, lie had received, it is 
true, eight thousand livres Parisis, and the people, in (heir 
ill will, ])ersuaded them>clves that he employed this money 
in building the towers of his episcopal palace and decorating 
it with his arms and his image. But he liad been condemned 
to pay six thousand livres Pjirisis to the king as a punish¬ 
ment for his disobedience; he was obliged b}' the judgment 
of tiie arbitrators to give six hundred to the canons of 
Beauvais, in compensation of the injury done to their house.s 
at the tinje ot the lire perpetrated by his people in the city 
o( Beauvais; in fine, his own house had been entirely laid 
waste. Assuredly, be could have little left of the eight 
thousand livres of the community. The king's treasury alone 
was a gainer by this business: it had suffered no loss, and i1 
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had gained ten thousand livres from the ccmmunitj, and six 
thousand from the bishop. The ascendancy of the royal 
power over all the petty local authorities became so conspi¬ 
cuous, that from that time no idea of its escaping its in¬ 
fluence was ever entertained at Beauvais. It was from the 
king that they submissively sought the redress of all griev¬ 
ances, and the decision of all differences: they never more 
attempted to enforce it otherwise than by the humility or 
their language; and if mention was still made of their ancient 
rights and old privileges, it was only from a sort of respect 
for past times, and rather to ornament their obedience than 
to dispute it. 

This new disposition of men’s minds was not long before 
it found a public manil’estation. In the spi'ing ol 1308, not 
quite two years after the judgment which we have just cited, 
tlie burgesses and the bishop finding themselves in contest 
(*n several points of their old dispute, there was no longer 
any talk of ringing the communal bell, or of putting tlie 
city under interdict, much less of fighting in the streets; but 
tlie affair was regularly and peaceably carried before the par¬ 
liament of Paris, whose decree explains it very fully: 

“Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all 
who shall see these letters, greeting: We make known that a 
difference having arisen in our courts between the bishop of 
Beauvais, on the one part, and the mayor and peers of 
Beauvais, on. the other part, the said mayor and peers, in the 
name of their community of the said city, alleged and main¬ 
tained that they were in use and possession of the riglit of 
appointing wardens or superintendents for the wool, yarn, 
dyeing, and all matters connected with the making of cloth, 
in the^whole town of Beauvais; as also of punishing, reform¬ 
ing, and causing to be observed by their jurisdiction all that 
they thought necessary to be reformed in the matters and 
things before mentioned. They further alleged that they 
were in use and possession of the right of holding their 
citizens, and all those of the said community, on whom ac¬ 
cording to custom they had inflicted any line for offences com- 
mitted^in the said fabrication, quit and exempt from all other 
penalty to be imposed and levied by the said bi»hop> by 
reason of the same offences* They also alleged that they 
were in possession of the right of levying and taking the 
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monies customarily levied at Beauvais for making the roads, 
and of employing the same at their will in repairing the 
roads of the said city, without the bishop’s having any power 
to interfere in the levy of the said monies, or to change in 
any manner their employment. And complaining that the 
said bishop impeded and troubled them, in numberless way.s 
in the said matters, they prayed us to cause the said troubles 
t^) cense, and to compel the said bishop to abstain from the 
same. 'I he said bishop on his part, and with reference to 
the tilings aforementioned, claimed jurisdiction for his court, 
and constantly maintained that he was in po.<scs$ion of all the 
rights above mentioned, and which he had always used, de¬ 
manding that for this reason his court should be returned to 
him, and that the said mayor and peers should be examined 
by him as under his jurisdiction. The said mayor and peers 
maintained that the cognizance of the said affair ought to rest 
with our court. Whereupon the said parties being diligently 
heard, it was ordered, by decree of our court, that at the end 
of the present session inquiry shall be made as to the posses¬ 
sion, the usages, and all the facts above alleged by either 
party. The inquiry being made into all things, the reasons 
of tlie two parties heard, and privileges and charters pro¬ 
duced upon the subject on the part of the said borough ex¬ 
amined, it was pronounced by judgment of our court, that 
the jurisdiction over all the said things ought to be given up 
to the said bishop. In faith of which we have caused our 
seal to be affixed to the present letters. Given at Paris, in 
owr parliament, the Thursday before Palm-Sunday, the year 
of the Lord 1308.”* 

On this occasion, we see the parliament gave judgment in 
favour of the bishop; still the borough was not deterred from 
addressing itself to that court, and there seeking justice 
against the obstinate pretensions of its lord. Jean de Ma- 
rigny, brother of the unhappy superintendent Enguerrand, 
recently promoted to the episcopal see, having in 1313, 
following the example of his predecessor.-*, resumed all tlie 
disputes between him and the burghers, the latter did not 
attempt to decide the quarrel by force, but, despite the 
bishop, carried it before the parliament of Paris. J knov 
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not whether it was by the influence of the superintendent 
or whether t)»e parliament w'as sincere in its jurisprudence, 
but tlie bwrotigh once again lost its cause. 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king <>f the French, to all 
those wIjo shall see these present letters: we make known that 
ihe mayor and the peers of the town of Beauvais have main¬ 
tained in our court that the corporation, of the sai<l town, and 
the rigljt of justice over the said corporation, belonged to us, 
and that our well beloved and faithful bishop of Beauvais has 
seized certain goods of the said borougli, to the detriment of 
the sai<l borough and that of our right, for ivhich reason they 
Jiave demanded that the said goods should be regained and 
confided hy us, as being siizejain, to the said mayor and 
peers. The said bishop, on the other hand, calling himself 
peer of France, and count and seigneur of Beauvais, has 
maintained that the right of justice over the said borough be¬ 
longed to him, and that he had justly caused the said goods 
to be seized in virtue of a judgment of his court, seeing that 
the said mayor and peers, summoned by the said bishop for 
the defence of his fief and of the right of the church of Beau¬ 
vais, had not conij)lied with his mandate. 

‘‘•‘Item. The said bishop complains that the said mayor and 
peers had compelled a certain man of the said borough or 
Beauvais to undergo a chastisement, although this liglit, aa 
he himself said, belongs to the said bisliop and not to the said 
mayor and peers; which thing, therefore, the aforesaid had 
done in prejudice of the bishop of the church of Beauvais, al¬ 
though they were bound to him by an oath of fidelity. The 
said mayor and peers being thereupon <luly called before the- 
court of the said bishop, had been declared contumacious by 
tlie repeated jiidginerit of the said court, and held com icted 
according to the custom of the country, so that they owed re¬ 
paration to the said bishop for all the things wherein the said 
bishop made com[)laint and demand that his goods should be 
given back to him, and tlie jurisdiction of the city restored 
to him. The said mayor and peers, and our attorney, have 
maintained, on the contrary, that for several reasons it 
should not be so, and that the jurisdiction in the aforesaid 
matters should remain unto us. The inquiry thereupon made 
by order of our court, linving been carefully examined, and 
certain decrees of our court, and the documents produc*’d by 
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tlio parties having been considered, the j iidgment of our court 
is, that the said goods should be restored to the bishop, and 
that tlie cognizance of these two Ciisos should be given to him, 
saving, however, the reasons and protests put in by the said 
iiiiiyor, peers, and bor^kgh of Beauvais, as to the principal 
fact, and saving also cur right in all things. In testimony 
whereol we liave affixed our s;'al to tliese presents. Done at 
l aris, in parliament, the Wednesday'before the Ascension, 
the year of our Lord, 1313.”* 

Defeated in this matter, the borough had its reven<’e in 
1330, in a case before the bailiff of Scnlis, in u itieh the 
bisliop was not concerned, but in his place one of the king’s 
commissioners, who, though a native of Beauvais, claimed, in 

e exempt from the poll-tax. The 

bailitt ol benhs did not concur with him, aiul condemned liirn 
to iultil all the obligations of a member of the borou«di, or to 

leave it in the regular way. This judgment was ^iven in 
old rrencli: ® 

“ lo all who shall hear or see these presents, Jean de 
Sempi, now bailiff of Senlis, wishes health. Let all know 
that there lias been brought before us a dispute between the 
mayor, peers, and jurats of the borough of Beauvais on tin- 
one j art, and Henry de Saint Messien, sergeant of the kin.f 
tor the proyostry of Scnlis, on the other part; the said mayo?, 
peers, and jurats say, and maintain, that the said Henry Inul 
been and was their burgess, and liable to pay them taxes, and 

rion - r'" assessed upon him va- 

louf, town taxes, amounting in the whole to sixteen livrPs or 

"-hereupon they required that the said Henry should 
be condemned and constrained by us to pay to the corZa- 

imerest ther^f arrear, with 

us On LTth ^ upplication to 

ended th h the said Henry affirmed and con- 

tended that he was sergeant to the king, and thereby free 

g nun to pay tlie said taxes, and why he should be re- 
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Hevrd from their pursuit. And hereupon both parties ap* 
peared before us, and were sworn in the case, and ]>ut in their 
evidence; and commissioners were next appointed by us, who 
made full inquiry into the said matters, and reported there¬ 
upon to us; and upon the conclusion of these inquiries, both 
parties earnestly called upon us to pronounce judgment. We 
having carefully considered the said proceedings and the said 
inquiry, and taken counsel of learned persons thereupon, say 
and pronounce that the said mayor, peers, and jurats have 
better proved their case than lias the said Henry; and that 
the said Henry is, has been, and ought to be, their burgess, 
taxable by tliem, notwithstanding bis sergeantry, and may 
not exempt himself from the payment of any dues, more 
tlian other citizens, and must therefore pay the s.ud taxes, 
and all arrears thereupon. In confirmation of whiih judg¬ 
ment, we have sealed these present letters with our own^seal, 
<aving in this, and in all other things, the king’s right. Given 
at our court of Senlis, the Saturday after Low Sunday, in the 
year 1330. Present, Maitre Guillaume de Balegny, advocate 
in tlie parliament; hlaitrc Jacques du Change, 

S(>nlis; Sire Henri du Change, lieutenant of our said baihtt 
Maine Gautier de Moy; Guillaume de Hillers; Gerat de 
Pai t, our clerk; Jean Loqiict, clerk of the provost of benlis; 
Simon de la Ferte, royal advocate; Jelian deHan, and several 

others, besides the aforesaid parties.”' r i . ‘f • 

The burghers, it seems, were in a good vein of law-sui s. 
in 1331, the canons of Beauvais carried one n^gamst them 
belbre tlie pailianH-nt of Paris, to complain of tl.c majoi 
iiJid the peers, wlio luul imposed some punishment ^ 

linquents claimed by the chapter as under their junsc ic ion, 

hut the parliament did not find the mayor and peers guiit>, 
and taking as good their reason “that the exercise o 
right could not be unjust,” acquitted them of the ^ 

the canons. This must have been a great triumph or i 

horougli. _ , . ^ii 

‘‘Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, o 

who shall see these presents, health. We make known a 
the attorney and the dean of the chapter of Beauvais, wm- 
plaining in our court, have entered an action against the 
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mayor, the peers, and the corporation of the city of Beauvroi^ 
lo/that the said mayor and peers, abusing tluir privilege, 
haw, contrary to the articles of their chartei-, impose*! 
itritain punishments, vulgarly called hochics^ upon some 
of the vassals under the jurisdiction of tlje said dean and 
eliaj*ter; and this, as the attorney says, without leason- 
aM.- cause, b»jt to the wrong, injury, and contempt of the 
^aid dean and chapter, and which they had no right to do. 
'J'he charter of the borough being seen, the said dean and 
chapter requested that our court would pronounce that the 
mayor and peers have abuse*(l their privileges, and tor that 
cause ouglit to lose their borough, and be deprived of the 
said privileges; and that if the court would not take the said 
borough from them, that it would enjoin them no more to im¬ 
pose such punishment upon the vassals, and those under tin? 
jurisdiction of the said dean and chapter; and the said de;m 
and chapter propose many means of, and reasons for arriv 
itig at that end. The mayor and the peers pretend, on the 
contrary, that the cause cannot be tried or decided according 
to the conclusions and ends to which the said attorney in- 
< lines; and that we could not decide against them upon tliat 
Ibundation; fur the said borough is subject to us, atid was 
founded by us and our predecessors: the said dean and chap¬ 
ter are only its neighbours, and cannot decide agai^^t the 
mayor and the peers, that they have abused their privileges, 
and ought to be deprived of their borough; and our attor¬ 
ney alone can, in the said case, decide thus against them. 
They added that, neither with regard to the fine, could the 
: aid attorney decide against them becaii?e of' tlie tines im¬ 
posed upon the vassals by the said dean and chapter, for 
tlicy were not their body men, and the exercise of right 
could not pass for an injustice. They gave many other rea¬ 
sons in support of their opinion. 

“ 'I lie parties being heard, as well as the reasons stated on 
cither side, and attention given to the conclusions of the said 
ilean and chapter, our court rendered judgment t»» tlie effect 
that they did not admit the conclusions at which the attorney 
had arrived. In testimony of which we had our seal* affixed to 
the present letters. Given at Pans, in our parliament, the 
lost day of February, in the year of the Lord 1331.”* 
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These burgliers, who possessed so many privilttges, \vh<r 
•^a'mcd and obtained by decree of justice rights, the exer¬ 
cise of wliicli appear to us in the present day so inherent in 
the exercise of sovereignty, had not even actual possession of 
their town hall and their markets; they were obliged to hold 
them at a quit-rent of the bishop, and the latter might in¬ 
terdict tlieir use in case of delay of payment. Tlie following 
judgment is curious because of this contrast:— 

“Appeared at Beauvais, before us, Guilbert Doublet, bai¬ 
liff of Beauvais, in the hist Tuesday but one in November, 
1379, the attorney of IMons. de Beauvais, on the one hand, 
and the mayor and peers of the town of Beauvais appear- 
”•0 Nicaise the bailiff, their attorney by procuration, 
sealed with the great seal of th« county of Beauvais; at 
which cause were juvscnt the said Nicaise the bailiff, Jean 
dc la Croix, Raoul, Jean Jacques dc Senlis, Clement de 
Camberonne, Jean Derveil, and Cretoffe du Puis, all and 
each of them. The said Nicaise having put in his procura¬ 
tion, the affair proceeded. The mayor and the peers of the 
.'•aid corporation complained that possession had been taken 
at the desire of Monseigneur de Beauvais, by Thomas Goumon, 
one of our sergeants, of the bouse called La Maison de la 
\'oulte, and of the hall in which the said mayor and peers 
assemble to hold their meetings and to have their feasts, 
which house and hall are held at a ground rent of the said lord 
bishop, the Maison de la Voulte at a ground rent of six deni«*rs 
Beauvaisins per annum, payable in equal parts, at the 
festival of St. Remy, and at Christmas, and the hall and 
apjmrtenances at a rent of fourteen deniers Beauvaisins per 
annum, payable at the same days, which said rents ought to 
have been pai<l at the said terms, with the arrears thereupon, 
from last St. Remy. 

“ The said taking possession was signified to the niay u- 
and peers Monday last past, by the sergeant at the hour of 
ringing prime at the churcli of St. Pierre de Beauvais, as 
tlie said sergeant states. The said attorney for the corpora¬ 
tion admits to us, that the places named are held of the said 
lord bishop at the rent stated, and he agrees that the said 
rent ought to be and shall be paid by Guillaume le Grand- 
Villiers and Thibault, treasurers of the said borough, namely, 
twenty deniers Beauvaisins for the current rent, and seven 
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Soi' six deniers for the nnvar <lue last St. Remy. Aiirl 
wlufreas the saitl attorney for the said lord bisliop says tliut 
there ought to he a fiirtlier sum paid in respect of the said 
nri'cars, the sai<l corporation ami its attorney say that if tin* 
said bishop can show his riglit to more tlian these seven 
sols six dcniers Parisis, it shall be paid at some future 
day, witliout prejudice; and thereupon the said mayor and 
peers require of us that tlie said lord hlsljop sliall no longer 
holil possession of the said house and hall. 'Wliereiinfo we 
aiiswi‘r»'d, tluit as since there had been poss<‘s?ion in the 
name of the said lor<l hinliop, the sai<I ,/iayoi' am'i pe<*rs 
hud had several meetings in tliesaid phu'cs; wluuvat, and fur 
oilu‘ 1 ' cause, tlie attui'iiey of tiie said bi>hop luul, In tin* iiatni* 
ot‘ his loid, made several con)phunts against the said mayoi* 
and peers and their officers, before the sergeant of the king our 
lord, who, after having rend the agreements and statements of 
tlie two parties, remitted the matter to tlie lord king in his 
parliament. And we answered that, touching the said com 
plaints and matters connect<;d \vith them, we should not in 
any way interfere. But we said that, with the consent of the 
said bishop’s attorney, and to us not to prejudice the case 
before the parliament, we were ren<ly, as far ns we wcr«* coji- 
eerned, to raise the said possession. In witness wh«*reof \v<* 
have put our seal to these presents.”* 

As is clearly seen, all was then terminated by the voice of 
justice; no more recourse to force, no longer those cnergcti<‘ 
and brutal prosecutions which characterise the communal life 
of the mid^e ages. The citizens, as well as the authorities 
of Beauvais, have entered into the regular and progressive 
order of the French monarchy. Their town still possesses 
great privileges; the bishop is still count of Beauvais, and 
a peer of France; but the republican spirit has disappeared, 
as well as the feudal spirit and the ecclesiastical arrogance; 
prelates and burghers feel themselves subjects of the same 
master, and only ask of the king of France good governnmnl 
for the present, respect for the past. We shall therefore no 
longer encounter in the history of Beauvais those passionate 
and outrageous scenes, when the greatest social interests, the 
nrst public powers, are at war in the streets of a small town, 
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obscure in the Instory of the country. The old subject (4 
di^A«;rcement still subsists; for, in 1617, the question of tlie 
of justice is still pending in the parliament of Paris; 
but these affairs are pursued with little noise, according to the 
monotonous forms of justice, and tlieir discussion has so little 
effect, that the historians of Beauvais neglect even to make 
us acquainted with its vicissitudes. 

The borough, however, did not cease to exist; and it was 
not that institution whicli lost most by the extension of the 
royal power. Not only did it by that institution gain the 
repose, the internal order so necessary to industry, to its com¬ 
merce, but it had to do, in the person of the king, with a 
suzerain less jealous of the petty burgher liberties than a 
bishop who was more nearly concerned, more trammelled by 
those liberties, and wliose predecessors liad spent their lives 
in combating them. The town even saw its privileges ex¬ 
tended, in recompence for its good conduct in the wars against 
the Knglisli. 'I'wo annual fairs had been granted it in 1360, 
with all franchise and liberties for tlie persons and goods of 
those who repaired tliither. The inhabitants of Beauvais, 
who, in 13oO, had been placed under the particular safeguard 
of the king, were, in 1472, exempted from all taxation, and in 
the same year received the valuable right of being able to 
possess the fiefs of the nobility, without being obliged, for that 
reason, to pay indemnity, or even to go or to send to war— 
tlie keeping and defence of Beauvais being held u.s sufficient 
military service. Louis XI. further granted them, as nobles, 
exemption from various imjiositions. Cliarles IX., in 1572, 
confirmed all the liberties of the borough. Lastly, Henry 
IV., in recompence for the fidelity of the people of Beauvais 
towards the crow’ii of France, engaged himself, by letters 
patent of 1594, to give them no governor, to hold no fortress 
or citadel in their town, and never to place any garrison 
there. 

These great and lucrative favours might very well console 
the burghers of Beauvais for having their riglit of peculiar 
justice eclipsed by the jurisdiction of the parliament of l*ari?, 
the power of their mayor to levy taxes restrained by the 
assessors charged with that function in the name of the king, 
and finally the keeping of the town shared by a captain nomi- 
uated by the king. But the bishop, whose seigneiirial rights 
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hatl suffered more Ihiin those of the borough whose temporal 
jurij^diction the parliament daily contracted; who paw the 
establishment at Beauvais, in opposition to his ancient pn- 
\ ileges, of a hall fur royal coinage; who daily found liimseli in- 
tiMTiipied in the exercise of his power by that swarm of judi* 
cinl and financial officers with wliom royal policy had covercl 
Fiance; the bisliop, I say, had not received the same recora - 
pence for so many losses as the borough had; he lost at 
least as much as it, and gained nothing. Wliat privileges 
ould have added to the rights of a bishop of the middle ages'' 
'vliat cxcniptions could Iiave compensated fur the dceliiiing 
power of a high baron? 

One consolation offered itself to the bishops of Beauvai>: 
their ancient and perpetual enemies had suffered like tlieniselves; 
for a long period there had been no mention of castellans; be¬ 
tween the aggrandisement of the borough and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the royal power, those seigneurs once so formidable had 
been completely crushed; their very pretensions had vanished; 
there scarcely remained a sliadow of their influence and func¬ 
tions. But it was not thus with the chapter of Beauvais: 


every day more independent of the bishop, it had even 
attempted to dominate over him; and in this struggle, the 
advantage did not always rest with the episcopal authority; 
the right of excommunication, given by Ansel to the chapter, 
was a terrible weapon which canons could use against all, and 
especially against their bishops. In 1109, bishop Godfrey 
disputed possession of an e.state with them; the chapter pul 
an interdict upon him. In 1145, Henri do Blargies, provost 
of the bishop Robert, having resorted to acts of violence 
against the canons, the chapter put an interdict upon him, and 
tlie bishop was obliged to give way; bis provost was delivered 
to the chapter, dragged ignominiously out of Beauvais in a 
cart of dung, and sent to the Holy Land. The same thing 
happened in 1266, and the bishop was obliged to implore the 
indulgence of the canons, suppliciUing them to raise the inter¬ 
dict, and to pardon his olhcers. The same in 1272, and again 
in 1281. Accordingly, in 1355, the threat of interdict sufficed 
for the chapter; the bishop gave way before it was put in exe¬ 
cution. We have seen, in the great quarrel of 1232, to what 
humilities of language a bishop was constrained to descend it 
he wished to obtain the co-operation of his haughty ossociutea 
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against his enemies. There was no longer any means of 
retaining them under that jurisdiction for which the suzerain 
lords of Beauvais so long disputed. Fortified within its fierce 
independence, the chapter defied the count and the bishop. 
No one could judge one of its members except itself: it had 
its interdicts; at need, it had tlie arms of its vassals against the 
least encroachment upon its rights. 

One may easily imagine tlien witli what secret joy the 
bishops of Beauvais saw these inconvenient neiglibours yield 
to the royal authority, and liow favourably' they regarded 
those decrees of parliament which accomplished what neither 
canons nor ecclesiastical mandates had effected. In default of 
their own, they rejoiced to behold the hand of royalty fall 
heavily upon the delinquent canons; an<l it must have been a 
day of great consolation to them when they saw the canons 
condemned, in 1614, by a decree of the provost and jiarlia- 
ment of Paris, to proclaim in their church an interdict issued 
by the bishop. 

As to the putting it on themselves, the canons had long 
tacitly renounced this; the imperious progress of order and 
regularity allowed not of such exceptions, such extravagances; 
they renounced it without avowing it, but still they re¬ 
nounced it. The bisho|> and the chapter from that time 
therefore re*entercd the ordinary paths of ecclesiastical power, 
and they no longer concern us. 

The borough, less a stranger than the chapter to royal 
authority, and the administrative progress, also preserved its 
iinlividuality more obstinately, and we almost every year 
find some traces of its existence and privileges. It would 
be w’earisome to expatiate upon all these circumstances; but 
we may be permitted to cite some few, wherein will be seen 
the continuance of the communal life and of the municipal 
spirit in Beauvais. 

In 1472, the monks of Saint Lazare, appointed to the ad¬ 
ministration of the hospital of Beauvais, were suppressed; a 
great dispute arose as to who should receive the administra¬ 
tion. The great almoner, the bishop of Beauvais, and the 
cha}>ter, disputed for it; the may'or and the peers claimed it 
ns representatives of the borough; a hundred year.s, and 1 
know not how many decrees of parliament, were required to 
terminate this affair, which ended, like .•Jmost all affairs of tha 
kind, in a composition. 
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In 1-488, llie ppiscdpal see ot Beauvais beeariie vacant, and 
the choice of a sncccs^or was tlie source of n thousand in¬ 
trigues. The party whose interest it was to d«*lay the elec¬ 
tion, employed bribes, promises, even threats, to deter tlie 
chapter fjom proceeding in it; but the bourgeoisie was im¬ 
patient of tlie delay, .is well as of its causes, and the 
mayor and peers resolved to remedy it; they posted sentinels 
at tlie gates and roads of the town, interdicted even the entry 
to Beauvais of all chance comers, assuring the chapter against 
all fear; ami the election took place. 

In 1568, tlie mayor and peers claimed before the king’s 
oflRcer.s, as against the bishop and cliajitcr of Beauvais, tlie 
execution of the ordinance of Orleans, enneting tliat a pre- 
l>end in each chapter should be appropriated to the mainte¬ 
nance of a master cliarged with gratuitously instructing the 
poor and the children of the town; tliey succeeded in tbeir 
application. 

In 1583, a Cvimmissioncr of aids, coming to Beauvais to 
collect a newly imposed subsidy, refused to lay down at the 
gate the arms of the town which he bore; the people, shocked 
at tlie violation of its privileges, angrily collected: in the 
confusion occasioned by the crowd, some persons were 
knocked down: the spectators cried out that the gate-keepers 
were being killed. The rumour of this went through the 
town, and 2000 persons in arms almost immediately col¬ 
lected at the Porte de Paris, and the commissioner would 
have been massacred with all his people, but for the prudence, 
the courage, the coolness of some eitizens, who interpo^ed, 
and rescued him from his perilous position. 

In 1617, the chapter, in the name of the bishop, whose 
powers it was exercising during the vacancy of tlie see, 
sanctioned the establishment at Beauvais of the Minim friars; 
the consent of the mayor and peers was in like manner applied 
for, whereupon these convoked a general assembly at the town 
hall, that the people might give its assent. 

^Ve have the same fact, in 1626, with reference to a convent 
of Ursulines; the only difference was, that on this occasion the 
consent of the mayor and peers of Beauvais had been pre¬ 
ceded by letters patent of Louis XIII., which, however, did 
not render that consent superfluous. 

I might produce many more such facts, but those I have 
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given suffice. I have followed, step by step, the history of a 
French borough from the eleventh to the seventeenth century. 
Upon this so limited theatre, you have seen the various phases 
of the burgher spirit; energetic, brutal in its origin; obstinate 
in the defence of its privileges; prompt to accept, and skiltul 
in supporting distant and superior powers, in its desire to 
escape the oppression of neighbouring and subaltern powers; 
changing its language, and even its pretensions with the pro¬ 
gress of the changes in society and in government; but always 
persevering, intelligent, and with a thorough perception how 
to turn the general progress of civilization to its own profit, 
'I'lius was formed the third estate. Dating from the twelfth 
century, it is no longer in tlie clmrters or in the internal inci¬ 
dents of towns that we must seek the history of its destinies; 
these march onward in a sphere far more vast and more lofty: 
they i»ave become the destinies of Frai'.ce. 



A^B/ULAKO appealed to by lii3 pupilalbr 
pliilosoplilctd argumeoU for religioua 
doctrineSi i. 123. 

AbbacoDitca. ii. 323. 

Absence of luouns of permanent power 
under the feudal aystem, i. 73« 

Absolute pom*r» incorrigible evil and 
io fallible efTect of» 262 ; progniaa of 
under Philip le Bel» Ui« 276* 

AdopUans, heresy of. U. 317. 

Agricultural population In Qaul» state 
of from fourth to fourteenth century, 
ill. 133 . ei teq, \ not materially cban^vd 
by the iiivasioD, j3.; Improremciit in 
its conditioD, 143 ; texts illudtnitinir 
tbb improvement^ t3.. etseq. 

Alarlc»contents of tlie collection of laws 
made by. il. 6. 

Alcuio chosen as representative of the 
intellectual movement of Ills time, 
ii. 230 ; meeting of. with Charlemagne. 
233; consequences it.; his ocenpa* 
tions under Charlemagne, 234; 
restoration of ancient tnaiiuscripU h)\ 
it.; reviaal of the sacred writings hy. 
286; ancient manuscripts, ardour for 
the reproduction of. cau^ by the 
labonnof, 286; list of some of the 
distinguished auditors of, at the 
Schocl o/ the P^laeet 28S; review of 
the letters of, to Charlemagne. 248 
—246; letters of. 247; retires to 
the abbey of St Martin of Tours, i6,; 
his activity of life there, it.; letter 
to Charlemagne, refusing to attend 
him to Borne, it.; hU death. 246; 
account of his works, 248 , 262 ; 
summary of his character, 268 . 

Alexandrian Keoplatonism and Chris¬ 
tianity. two essential differences be^ 
tween, ih 281 * 


Alfred, his attempted revival of dvih4^ 
tion in England,!. 60. 

Alliance of pliilosophy and history one 
of the characteristics of the present 
day. i. 64. 

Aiiodiwn^ meaning of, as contradistin* 
guished trem ten^/Mum, iii. 22 . 
Ambrose, Saint, bishop of Milan, Ills 
works, i. 308 

America, discovery of, by Christopher 
Columbus, i. 211 . 

Ammianus Marccllinus referred to, I. 
416. 

Ancient peoples often merely confetiera* 
tioiis of towns, i. 26 . 

Angesise, his coUecUoos of canons, il. 

212 , 

Anglo-Saxons, conversion of the, by Gru* 
gory the Great, ii. 178; missionnriei 
employed by tho popes, 174. 

•4firm<r De BbTi'otis, account of aiul ex¬ 
tracts from this work, it. 261. 

Apostles, the first instruments in tin* 
foundation of Christianity, 1. 824. 
Arabs, peculiar character of their inva¬ 
sion. i. 63, 

Archbishops, institution of, ii. 4C, 
Archdeacons, institution of, 11. 46. 
AixhieapeUanus^ gradual assumption of 
importance by the. il. S2. 
Archieplscopal system, decay of the. ii. 
48, 

Amobius, his opinion. •• that that which 
is ethereal inioiortaJ, cannot feel 
pain,** j. 814. 

Aristocracy, true meaning of tin* term, 

i. 810 ; birth of the territorial 

448. 

Aristocratic institutions, progress *.1. 
Ill, 78. 

Aristocratic principle, prevalence of thA 
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in the Gaulo^PranUsb church ; its iJe- 
cay, ii. lilt?; prevalence* of tlie, in 
Ctrtulo-Frankish state alter tlie inva¬ 
sion. 

An^locrntic spirit, predoininant in the 
Itoinan cities, iii. g^od and 

evil of this spirit, tA. 

Arles, council of, in 47v\ i. 387; that of 
8 1 3, its canons, 318. 

Art, its share in the civili;:ation of na¬ 
tions, i. ti. 

Asce/^s, or tirst forms of nuinks, described, 

ii. c\. 

Assemblies in the eighth century, i. 44 4. 
fie cpiuleil in illustra¬ 

tion of the obligations of vn.<>;:hige, 

iii. 167. 

Athaiiacutn established at t/yons, i. 3U8. 

Attila to fheodosius, embassy of, iiarru- 
tive of, li. 4 li>. • 

Augustin, St., calleil ui>on to niainhiin 
(he general systems of the doctrines of 
the church,!. 381; death of, in 430, 
38(i. 

Aiisonins, the poet, characterized, i. 340, 

Austregesilus, St., passage from the life 
of, ii. 135. 

Austria, the house of, elevates itself, and 
becomes dominant in Europe, i. 315. 

Attjilia, a service due from vassals to 
their suzerain, iii. 103. 

Avitus, St.» sketch of his life, ii. I4S; U.«t 
of his poems; resemblance to Milton, 
147; his poems reviewed, 147—156; | 
extracts, with analogous passages fh>ni 
Paradise Lost, 148—150. 

Bacok and Descartes, the authors of the 
greatest philosophical revolution the < 
world has undergone, i. 317. j 

naililTs, use and nature of their otnee, I 
iii. 377. 

Ilamls, distinguished from tribes, ii. 4 1. 

Hurante, 3(. de, his HUtoire dee dtece de 
Btfurgogne^ i. 148, 

liarbaric royalty, government of Charle¬ 
magne did not resemble It, iii. 70. 

llavbarism, prevalent character of, iii. 
105, 196. 

Barbarous epoch, its true character re¬ 
vealed by the simultaneous preten¬ 
sions of the <]iirerent principles of civi¬ 
lization to a predominance therein, i. 
40 ; confusion and instability of insti- 
tion< during, ftt.i characterized. f5.; 
r.tnditioii of individuals during, <5. 


Bnrharous invasion, proofs of Its Uni 
rluration after the fall of the Bomaa 
empire, i. 53, 58 ; arrested, 60. 

Barbarous society, difficulty of ascertain^ 
ing its character; reason of that dif¬ 
ficulty, i. 89. 

Bavon, St., passage from the Life of, U. 
138. 

Benedict, St., history of, il. 73—74 ; re* 
prehen^iion and reformation of moukUli 
irregularities by, ii. 73, 74; his rules 
of monastic life, 74—80 ; iritroductioii 
of perpetual vows by, 78; peculint 
|x>litical institutions given to niona.'^* 
teiles by, 79, 80; good sense and mo¬ 
deration of his rules, 80; rapid i^pread 
of his rule, $0, 81 ; his instnictioui 
concerning the admission uf priests 
into monasteries, 87, 88. 

Benedict d*Arilane at the council ot 
Pranefort, ii. 316, 

Benedict the deacon, his collection oi 
canons, ii. 313. 

Benedictine monks, agriculturists, ii. 75*. 
passive obedience of to their supe¬ 
riors, 77; personal property not per^ 
mitted to, 78, 

Beaumanoir, text from, with rcgnnl to 
feudal judgment, iii. 175. 

Beauvais, history of, and ordinances re¬ 
specting, iii. 390 ; murder of Itenaud, 
898; letter of the peers of, to 
Sngcr, 405 ; plaint of the chapter of 
against the bishop, 418: inquiry into 
the disturbances caused by an irregu¬ 
lar nomination of a king's 41 9 

—427 ; decree relating to the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, 439, 

-bishop of, nght of, to use 

the citizens' horses, 341; decree oi 
the bishop concerning, t5.; decree of 
parliament concerning iU i appeal 
of, against the interdict of Simon de 
Nesle, 448; enumeration of the com¬ 
plaints of the borough and bishop of. 
453 ; accusations brought against the 
borough by the bishop, 457 ; judgnieui 
of the arbitrators concerning, 458; a 
judgment of the bailifT of, 466, 

Benefices, different kinds of, ill. 32 ; legal 
condition of, 23; theories of the politi¬ 
cal historians respecting them, 33 ; the 
theory of their revocability, a fallacy, 
24 ; their in.^tability, 35. 

Benefices, various texts illustrative of th« 
{K>pular opinion respecting their fixity 
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iil. ; their pcrihancut churucfiT, *ib ; 
wjcond stage of ihur progress, ib.i 
their third stage, 2 .s ; texi:« illustrating | 
that singe, viz. of lilt duration, j 

S/y. j 

Benefice?, temiiorary, mention of a spe- j 
cies of, iii. 

^ — hereditary, appear at all 

epochs, iii. iM*; necessity for this, ib.\ 
illustrative texts, UO; peritxl at which 
they became uiuversally liere<Ulur>% 
32 ; causes of this, i6. 

Sanc/c/w, necessity of studying the Ills- 
tory of the, in order to study that of 
the /eoda, iii. 2i ; difference between 
beufjicium and allcdiumy ib, 
litutjtdwn indicated the same condition 
of territorial property, as, at a later 
l>eriOiU was expressed by /t'odum, iii 
21 ; these two words synonymous, 
Bertin^ ChronitpiC de extract from, 

concerning ttie return oftlie crown to 
the Carlovingian race, iii. 203, 

Bishops, position ofi in their dioceses 
in the fifth century, i, 327 ; the start¬ 
ing point of ecclesiastical organization, 
ii. 45 ; causes of their indcpeiidence of 
the clergy, 52 ; the sole administrators 
of church property, 53 \ power of, 
over parish priesU, 54: increased |io- 
Uticai importauce of, atrcngtlieiied i 
their religious dommion, i6.; erect 
fortifications, iii, S3. 

Boniface, St., sketch ofthe life of, ii. 175 ; 
oath taken by him upon hU nomina* 
tion, i6,; his statement of the decrees 
of the first Gtnnan council held under 
his presidence, 17<;; extract from 
letter addressed by him to pope Zu- 
charias, 177; Ins reiiremeut from 
the bishopric of Mayenco, and death, 
178. 

Boroughs first occupy a place in his* 
tory in the lltli century, i. 125; 
of the I2tb and I8th centuries cod^ 
trasted, 126—128; two keya to the 
history of, 129; condition of, down 
to the 16th century, 143; causes of 
their want of influence in the state, 
148, 144; diversity in ihelr his¬ 
tories, 144; the great ones created 
by the crusades, 169; opposition of 
the, and feudalism, 189, 190; origin 
of* iii. 29'*, 298; instances of their 
military service, 299 ; Roman, their 
origin, review of, 305; differeDoes In 


the internal organization of. cor* 
puruUs their formal ion us ©uch, 
Boroughs ofthe middle ages do not re¬ 
semble the Korn an cities, iii. 32U ; or¬ 
ganization of the, 333 ; those in 
soiithem France more aristueratio 
than those in northern Franco, 334; 
di»tiiiction between those of France 
and those of Italy, 335 ; destiny of in 
Italy, 338 ; way in which most bo* 
roughs formed themselves, 34 1 ; ex- 
ani]ilc of the intervention of royalty 
in, given in a charter of the abbey of 
Nt. Uiquicr, ib. ; first cause of the de¬ 
cline of, 338; sccon<i cause, 340; 
thiixl cause, 843 ; necessity for the in* 
lervesition of royalty, 344 ; disup|>ear* 
ance of many ut tlie end of the I3lh 
and beginning of the 14th century. 
345 ; examples of, t5.; public collec* 
lions of onliimtices relatfiig to, first 
ap|>cnr under 2St. Louis uml IMiilip le 
Bel, 318. 

Bour^toUie, nowhere so completely de¬ 
veloped os in France, iii. 292 , origin 
of, 300. 

Hourges, sketch ofthe history of, Hi. d0<:. 
Bovincs, account of the public rtdoicings 
after the battle of, iii. 240. 

Bray, Nicholas de, his description of the 
entrance of Louis Ylll. into raris, tii. 
241. 

Brrriariu hi Afttru'anumt the, collected 
by Aiaric, I. 486; hitcrprctaiiou of, 
ii. 8, 9. 

collected by comuuiud ol 
Aiaric, )i. 6, 7. 

Brossc, Bierrc dc lo, his trial and exe* 
cuUoii, iii. 279. 

Brussel, mistake of, regarding the mean* 
ing of the word Ji^/y iii. 20. 

Burghers, sources of the intlucnce of the. 
upon modem civilization, i. 129; the 
class of, described, 137. 

Burgundians, establishment of tlie, in 
Gaul, i. 434; establisliment of the 
Prank and Visigoth kings, HL 08; 
law of the, not the same with that 
of the Franks, i. 485; Roman law 
among the, ii. 11. 

Cadai>, character of the, and of tha 
English govemmeiiU fhom 1667— 
1670,1. 244. 

Canons sent in 747 to Pepin, by Potia 
Zachary, ii. 312 ; in 774t by Adrian i. 
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to Charlemagne, fb .; of th€ church, 
collections of, 330. 

Capetian kings, their importance not so 
little as is stipposed, iih 207; their in« 
activity lias been greatly exaggerated, 
210 ; causes of this, i6. | 

Capet, Hugh, crowned at Reims, iii. 200 ; I 
abdicates the abbot^hipsof Saint Ger> i 
main and Suint Denis, $6.; his appro* 
priutioii of the Christian character of 
royalty, 207. 

(*Hpe of Good Hope, discovery of the, 
i. 211. 

Capitation Tax, vexations of, iii. 131 

CnpifufarieMy the term not applied only 
to the laws of Charlemagne, ti, 212; 
li^t of trie capitnlaries of the descend¬ 
ants of Charlemagne. t4.; twofliOVrent 
collections of, 212; Ilaluze*s edition of 
these and other collections, 213; erro* 
nenus notions concerning the meaning I 
of the word, 214 ; analysis of Hahize, ! 
215; attempted classtflcation of his \ 
contents, lA,; extracts ffom Balu^'C, i 
iA., rf $rq. 

■ ■■ of Charlemagne, Loins le De- 
iKinnuire, Charles le Chauve, Louis le 
negiic, Carloman. Kudes, and Charles 
k* Simple, comparative analytical 
table of the, ii. 303. 

Carlonmn, analytical table of the capitu* 
laries of, ii. 300; capitulary decreed 
by, in 743, 323. 

CHrlovingian kings, the accession of. 
marks a crisis in religious society, 

II. If. 

Carlovingians, character of the revolu¬ 
tions which substituted the, for the 
^lerovingians, ii. 1C2. 

Cassienus the monk, i. 354. 

Caste, the dominion of a victorious, the 
organizing principle of some ancient 
civilizations, I. 22 ; essentially heredi¬ 
tary, has therefore no existence among 
the C’hristian clergy, 93, 

Castle, rlescription of one, in the ^fid¬ 
dle Ages, iii. 80, 87. 

Celebrated men of the time of Charle¬ 
magne, table of, ii. 347. 

Celibacy of priests an obstacle to the 
cstabHsliment of a theocracy, t. I«2, 
18.3. 

or fourth form of monastic in¬ 
stitutions, ii. 62. 

Central government, organization of, ii. 
438, 


Centralizntiuii o( goveniiuent, attempts 
at. by Philip Augustus, in. 232, 
Centralization, advantages of, to Franca 
iii. 354. 

Cesaire, St. life of, sketched, ii. 195; ex¬ 
tracts from the writings of, 106. 
Cliorles XII., expedition of, against Rus¬ 
sia, i. 256, 

Chari .'magne, his cndeavoui'S to revive 
civilization in France; the revival of 
civilization the leading motive of all 
his actions, i. 59, 60; erronoou.s no¬ 
tions prevalent n$ to what was really 
cfiecl^ by him, ii. 183 ; apparent eva¬ 
nescence of his greatness, lA./ eventful 
character of Ins period compared uith 
the preceihng period, 185 ; he may be 
considered under three principal points 
of view, 186 ; table of his wars, 186 
— 188; character and results of his 
wars, 188—191 ; liow far he succeeded 
in 1)16 attempt to found a great system 
of adminietration, 191 ; his govern¬ 
ment of the provinces, 192; his 9uhn 
fiominici, tA.; his central government, 
93 ; table of the general assemblies 
convoked under him, lA.; curious docu¬ 
ment of Hincmar concerning those 
assemblies, 194 —196 ; Charlemagne 
himself their centre, 196 ; table of the 
capitularies of, 197, 198 ; activity the 
characteristic of his government, 199 . 
table of the acts and documents whicli 
remain of his epoch, 199, 200 ; the 
central government wmch he esta¬ 
blished could not long survive him, 
2 U 1 ; the effect of his local govern¬ 
ment remained, lA.; influence of, in 
the intellectual onler; difficulty of es¬ 
timating it, 202 ; table of the cole* 
brated men bom, or who died under 
Ills reign, 203, .347: vast permanent 
change effected by in western Kuropo, 
207 ; character of this charge, 207, 
208 ; failure of his attempt to re¬ 
establish the Roman empire, 208, 209; 
analytical table of his capitularies, 
220, 221 ; moral legislation of, 221— 
223; political legislation of, 223; pe 
, nal legislation of, 225; dviJ Icgislatitxi 
of. ib.f rcUgioos legislation of, 22f>; 

I canonical legislation of, tA.; domestic 
legislation of, 227 , occasional legisla* 
lation of, lA. j his endeavours to at- 
* tract learned foreigners into his states, 

I 831; ordinance o£ conccniisg ttu 
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„.iorat:oii Of ancient iuamiscn|>t? 
53* : revival of the four go^'cts hy. 
23fi : vresress and causes of Die cUs. 
memberment of his empire. 273 ; table 
of the dismemberment. 277 ; address 
of. to pope Leo IH. (6!*5—8t'>.) 
334 ; concessions of^ to the pope. • 
letter of. to pope Leo IH. in 790. 
337 ; pop.darity of the traditions con- 

ciTiiini? l)im, iii. 

Charles 11. enters the career ot absolute 


l>o\ver, i. 2 4 5, 

Charksle Bel. judgment of. m a depute 
between the provost of the fo'cii ot 
Niort and the town itself, iii. 330. 
Cl‘i»rles le Chauve, capitulary of. in S77. 
li. 273 . 23!i; false idea cf, given by | 

history, 371. . . . ., r 

Charles le Simple, analytical table of 
the capitularies of, ii. S'H. 

Charters, example of the. sometimes 
prnmed by the bishops to the monas¬ 
teries. ii. 95; to towns of France, hsl 
of sc'end, iii. CIS. 

Cfi.Talier$ det Arinet, Lei, account of tins 

institution, iii. 85. .... 

diivalr)'. origin of» i. 81; liiinls of its 
career, iii. h \ meaning of it.« cere* 
mome.s )04; origin of, acconhiig to 
S>iHnondi. 105; true origin of, 107; 


ccreniouies of, and oaths taken U|>on, 


t^nlering the order of, lOS — I n ; old 
Imllart upon, 112; rapid decay of, 117; 
anecdote concerning, from M. Mon- 
leil, iL\ testimony of king John con- 


ccniing, lid. 

CfiorfftpiMcopi^ institution of, ii. 45. 

Cliristinnityjong period of time between 
tlie inti^uction of and its eficcts 
upon the eocial state, 1 .14 ; its condi 
tion at the end cf the fourth atid be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century, 38; pre- 
ser^’ed by the church, amid tlie ruin 
of the Homan empire, 34; invested 
mtU moral influence, not political 
power, 183,181. 

ClirisUan literature in Gaul, charac- 


lerizcd, S. 356. 


■ society, differonco in the intel¬ 

lectual aspect of, i. 353. 

theology, state of in Gaii],ii. 360. 

Cbrodegand, bi^op of Metz in the year 
760, H, 313. 

Church, the Christian, its earliest and 
simplest condition, i. 35 : its passage | 
tUrc*ijgh throe essentially dilTercnt ^ 


■talcs, as; second condition of* 
third condition of. si-paration of the 
government fn»m the body of the 
faithful. i5.; the power acquired by 
it throueh the part which it took in 
civil affairs, and iU consequent in¬ 
fluence upon civilization, 3« ; ongni 
of the separation of temporal and 
spiritual power. .38 ; early nppearan-c 
of unwholesome principle in it. iS., 
the three grand beneflts conferred by 
it in the fifth century upon Europeun 
civilization. •*., its endeavours in the 
lillh century to establish the theo¬ 
cratic principle, and its alliance with 
leinporal prince.', upon its failure, 30 ; 
attempt of to revive civilization in 
Spain. 58; completely organized in 
the fifth century, contrast in tliii 
respect between the church and the 
oMier elements of Euro|>can civiliza¬ 
tion. 84 ; considered under these as- 
jK-cIs, hS ; its government, value, and 
necessity, dlscuased. 8C ; its progress. 
!U ; reasons for the power and popu¬ 
larity of. 95; dangerous situation of. 
j.t the fall of the Itoman empire; 
means taken to avoid the danger, 
relulions of. with the barbarian 
sovereigns, ; usurpation of the tem- 
|Minil |)owor by; causes of that usur- 
palioii, loO; radical vice of the rela¬ 
tions of, with the people. 105; influ¬ 
ence of the laity upon its government, 
not quite extinguished in the twelfth 
century, 108 ; limited effects of, as re¬ 
gards the development of the individual 
li<!>; its influence in ameliorating the 
social condition and in the abolition of 
slavery, 110; improvement of legisla¬ 
tion by. 110, n I ; eflVct of the situa¬ 
tion of, upon the development of the 
nuxlern world. 114, 11-5 : evil eft'ects 
of. in a political point of view; two 
]>oUtical systems defended by, 115, 
account of the condition of, bctweci. 
the 5th and 6th centuries. 118. 
1 1 9 ; its fall into, and condition in the 
8 th century, 119; two great facta 
which developed themselves in th« 
bosom of these barbarisms. 119, 120; 
effects of the death of Charlemagne, 
and the fall of hia empire upon the, 
121 : its endeavours to obtain nnity 
under feudalism; their failure. i5. • 
the thcocratical or monasUcal, meate^ 
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by Gregory VII.» 122; resistance of the i 
feudal nobility to the» isi ; false ideas , 
concerning the unity of the UoDiaUv 
corrected, 183; its state in the 12 tli and 
13th ceDturies, 184 ; external situation 
of, and its relations with civil society, 
S20; general goverumeut of, in the 
5th century, entirely episcopal, 327; 
three great featurea which characterise 
the state of, in the 5tli century 330 ; 
situation of, at the time of the estab- 
lisliinent of the barbarians, 4 48; his¬ 
tory of, from the 6th to the 8th cen¬ 
tury, to be studied under two points 
of view; flrst, in her relations with the 
states, 2 ndly, in her peculiar and in¬ 
ternal constitutions, ii. 10 ; remarkable 
unity of, i5.; valuable results of that 
unity, i5,; from the 4th century, the 
idea of unity preilominated in the, 20; 
idea pretloininating in, from the ear¬ 
liest times, 21; liberty of intellect 
wanting in the early, i6.; her relations, 

. at different epochs, with the state, 27 ; 
two facta observable tvitli regard to 
the, in the Cth century, 28 ; of the 
west, under the barbaric kings; how it 
cliffere^I in its relations with the state, 
from its condition under the empire, 
30; acquisition of civil power by, 33; * 
internal organization of, ftatn tlie 6th 
to the Sth century, 35; condition of, 
at the commencement of the Sth cen¬ 
tury, 58 * comparative leniency of the 
treatment of its labourers, iii. 138, 

Civil and religious societies, a remark¬ 
able similarity cxisU between them in 
their origin and primitive states, ii. 18, 
Cities of the ancients, great differences 
between them and the boroughs of the 
middle ages aslo intenuil administra¬ 
tion. iii. 329 ; the great churacteristic 
difference between them, .331. 

Citizens, humility of the, in the 12th and | 
subsequent centuries; its cause, i. 139; I 
energy of the, 140. ! 

Civilization, a fact, I. 5 ; difBculty of re¬ 
lating it. 16 .; variety of questions 
to which its consideration gives rise, 
•5.; its history is the greatest of all 
bbtories, t 5 .; the extent to which it 
gives value to all other facts, 6 ; 
popular meaning of the term, 8 ; 
etymology of the woni. 9 ; exton- 
pive bearings of the t 4 *rm, 10 ; illuS' 
iratiODS of iU meaning, 11; the ne¬ 


cessity .TcombiniDg the two cleincuti 
of the derelopment of the so<Hal 
state and of the individual man, 12; 
general couviction of mankind coii- 
ceniing the close connexion of its 
two elements, 13; two mctluHlp of 
treating the history of, 17; ancient, 
seem each of them to have emanated 
from some single fact or idea, 22; 
modem, we must beware of forming 
too favourable an opinion of its per¬ 
fection, 19; of the Egyptians, Etrus¬ 
cans, Greeks, 22 ; Greek, results of 
its unity of principle, 23 ; the crea¬ 
tive force of its principle soon ex¬ 
hausted, #5.; Egyptian, the unity of 
its principle the cause of its staMoiiury 
condition, f6.; of the dilferent tribes 
engaged in tlie conquest of the em¬ 
pire, about the sutne in degree, 39; 
mo<Iern. indebted to barbarous society 
for the sentiment of individual iiule- 
petidviicc and personal liberty; also, 
for the principle of military patronage, 
41; its constitutive facts, 2G7; Kug* 
lisli, especially directed towards so 
cial perfection, 274 ; Germany, de¬ 
velopment of in, slow and tardy, 
276; the fimdamcTitul diameter of 
its continui»«J and universal progress 
denied to Spain, 278 ; second great 
ei)Oeh in the history of Erance. it. 182 ; 
tnolern civilization in general and 
French in particular; fuinlamental 
elements of, 395; iuo<lerii, disonlcrly 
and indetenninate fermentation of the 
difleretit elements of, 405. 

Clan, existence of the, in the ancient 
Germanic states, iii. 1*32. 

Claudiontu, Mamertius, extracts from 
his productions, 1. 403. 

Clergy, their civil influence in the Uflh 
century, I. 36 ; threefuhl diameter of 
the chiefs of. In the JOlli century; its 
efl'ect in causing the clergy to aim at 
universal rule, 102 ; separation of the. 
and the Christian people, 105; effects 
of the disi)er8ion of, 108 ; between 
the 5th and Sth centuries, the, con 
tained two orders, II 44; subdivision 
of these, i5.; decline of the, 52; ejua- 
copal organization of, into chapters, 
313. 

I Clovis, death of, I. 475. 

I Codes Uegtdurum. a body of law for 
monastic society, ii. 310. 
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Uoetcion inicnlictcil in the government of 
the riOipriouh ?^ocietic?, i. 91. 

— claims nmcle by Uie church to the 
ri;;lit ofv elvplorulile co&acqneuccH of» 
t. lOi. 

Colbert aiHl l^ouvois, the j^eatest men 
under Louis XIV.,). * 200 . 

Coloinban» St., life of, ii. 113 ; stnig^lo 
between, and Thcodorie of Ilurfrundy, 
lU; tbe writings of characterised i 
extracts 117. 

Cofoni, their hard condition, iii. \ 2 B i 
compensatory advantages of their |)o* 
sition, 179; mode of belonging to tins 
class, Idl; ongin of its formation. tf»,; 
texts illustrative of their coiulition. 
139 ; the oppressions under which they 
laboured, 141; their resistance, 147; 
erroiieoasly confounded t\nth the serfs, 
148; they were to a certain extent 
efheaciously distinct^ 144 ; those of the 
cliupch, privileges of, 147; improve¬ 
ment in their condition. i 6 .; acquire 
Acfl^ 16 .; illustrations ol their improve- 
ment> 148. 

Colonies, foundation of the great, and 
the most active development of the 
comtocrcial ^stem, i. 217. 

Commons, Tlouse of, formation of u na¬ 
tional and patriotic party in the, un¬ 
der Charles II., i, 244. 

Commons, great movement for the en¬ 
franchisements of the. at tho com¬ 
mencement of the 12th centurr, I. 
279. 

Compass, discovery of tbe, 1, 211 ; date of 

I 478, 

Ccr\furat^rei,ong\n of Uie, i, 470* 

Constable of France, his duties and po¬ 
sition in the feudal period, Ui. 100 . 

ConstantiuG, the emperor, present in 
person at the council of Arles, in 814 5 
and at that of Nicea, in 828, i. 821. 

Constantinus Augustus, his mandate to 
Yolusianus, in 821,1. 350 . 
Constantinople, the taklnff of. by the 
Turks, the fall of the Ea.'^tcm empire 
the flight Into Italy of the Greek 
fugitives. 1. 210 . 

Novels, considered as pictures 
of the condition and manners of the 
savages of North America, i. < 80 . 

Oo^raaons, result of an inquiry into 

^ the different kinds of. III. 801. 

-ortes of Spain and rortugal. i I 9 k. 
VOL. Ill, , I 


Councils. list of the principal, in the tth 
and 5lh centuries,!. 33S, 839; frequaut 
ljulihng of, in tho 8th century, i. 888; 
of Orange, in 441, canons of, 889; of 
Carthiige, in 418, condemns Pelagius, 
:is4 ; of Constance in 1414, 200; of 
Uuslv, fnilureofits nttenipu at n’romi. 
2U7; two sat at Carlhfige and .Mih*- 
vim concerning Pelagianism, 3K4; of 
I^yons, in 473, against the predi^tinu- 
nans, 88 7; of Orange and Vnlcnciu, in 
A29, against rciaginnisin, • arid 
canonical legisintioii of Gan], 4lh and 
loth centuries,tabk*or,4-iS; legislation 
of general, 4tli“.Sl}i century, ii. 24 ; 
consent of kings necessary to the con¬ 
vocation of, 81 ; of Toledo and Hraga, 
Ac., decrees of the, against bishof)^, 
bb ; table of the, wdiicli met under the 
Carlovingian race, 812 . 

Critical spirit, unfavourable to a Just ap¬ 
preciation of the poetical poriorls of 
history, iii. 10. 

Crusades, characteristics of tho. t. Ht>; tho 
heroic event of modern Europe, 180 . 
moral and social couscs of the, 131 ; 
difTercnt characters of the chronicles 
of the 0rst and last, 158; enects of 
tbe, upon European civilization, 154; 
summary of the effects of, ICO. 

Crusading moveraent, cessation of, 150 ; 
causes, 151. 

Coutume de StuwaiM^ quotation from 
rcgunling the relations of vassal and 
suremin, ill. ICC ; texts from, referring 

to drffnute de droits 170, 

CuHnUs^ their frinctiona and duties. 
006, 

Cromwell, Oliver, his efforts to constitute 
a parliament to his views, i. 241; his 
intelligent respect for the luoniiments 
of the past, iii, 14. 

Democratic A r, pretensions to the origi¬ 
nal possession of European society, i. 
45. 

Democratic principle the, the foundation 
of the commercial republics wddcli 
corerod tho coasts of Asia Minor and 
of Syria; also of the society In Ionia 
and Pbcenlcia, i. 22, 

' spirit, the, prevailed in the towns 
of the Middle Ages, III. 881; good and 
evil of this spirit, ib. 

Dialogue fAe C^irfrltan Zachtut onci Me 
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phUot^hft ApoUonius, by Evacarius, !. I 

405. I 

Dionysius the Areopagite, works of. 
377—879. 

Diplomacy came to be regarded as n 
royal prerogative: consequences, i. 
203; birth of. in Europe at the end of 
the 15th century, 256 ; its change of 
character in the 17th century. 257 ; 
capacity and skill of French. 259. 

Domestic life, developed under the feu* 
dal system, i. 72. 

Eastern emperor^, the authority of, ^ 
over religious society, ii. 28. 

Ecclesiastical power, its predominance 
under the la.st Capetians. iii. 232; 
attempts to shake its influence by 
Philip Augustus, i6. | 

_society, formation of the. i. 3 15; j 

four principal causes prevented the 
tyranny of the. over the laity, ii. ; 
inteniul organization of the, from liie 
5th to the 8th century, 44. j 

legislation, view of, iii. 273. , 

Kdwnrd If. of England, form of the ■ 
homage «lone by him to Philip de \ a- ■ 
luis, iii. I5<>. 

Kginhartl. councillor and private secre¬ 
tary to Charlemagne, ii. 200 ; his mar¬ 
riage witli Emma, 207 ; his death, 
273 ; his works, lo. 

Egypt, theocratic principle the base of I 
its civilization, i. 22. I 

Election, two principles of, in the C'liri.-*- j 
tian church, i. 9 J; struggle between | 
them. 95. 

Elizabeth of England, her contest ngamst 

Philip II., 1. 210; the reign of. the 
greatest period of English history for 
literary and philosophical activity, I. 
233 

Emperors, attempts made by llie. to 
maintain the unity of the Itonian 
empire. I. 30 

Empire, the idea of the. transmitted by 
Home to modem civilization, 1. 33. 

. of the west, division of the. in the 
5t!i century, 1. 295; labours of Clovis. 
&c. to assume the names and to exer¬ 
cise the rights of, 447. 

Eneas of Gaza. <linIogue of ii. 377. 

Eiitranchisiiiciit of the conir’.oiis, diffi¬ 
culty of as.signing a da*e to the. I. 133; 
of the Ooroughs. completed in the 12tti < 
Oeocury, 130; iu iiiinie'liatc n^sulta. 


social and moral,13G; oi the burgesses, 
worked little change in their relations 
with the state, 13C; movement of 
manifested in civil society, 232. 

England, the lead it has taken in po¬ 
litical institutions, i. 3; history of, in 
the 15th century, con.dsts of two great 
events, 201; centralization of power 
in, in the 15th century, i5.; under 
Henry VIII., interferes in continental 
jwlitics, 216 ; increase of its commer¬ 
cial prosperity in the 16 th century, 
232; the division of land in, in the 
Kith century, <5.; origin of its free 
Institutions. 283 ; the political condl- 
tion of, in the 16th century, wholly 
(lifTervnt from that of the continent. 
235; the two national wants of, i6.i* 
tlie instrument and strongest support 
of the party of religious liberty. 246; 
development of society tliere more ex- 
tensive and glorious than tl*At or hu* 
manity. 274 ; periods of its greatest 
intellectual activity, 275; intellectual 
condition of, and of Ireland, supenof 
to that of the continent lu the timeol 
Charlemagne, ii. 231 ; reasonsns-srgnwl. 
i A 

English language, essentlai defect of. I- 
276. 

sur nihfoire de France. cliarnC- 
terized, i. 294. 

F»tal,li»»ement de la Puix, copy ol IhH 
document, iii. 317* 

Estate, the third, of 1789, thcdcsceiidaBi 
of the corporations of the I2lh cen- 

tury, i. ... 

ordinances relating lo* 

374, 

Kudos of Poulogno, hiseo-operntuui uiu* 
Philip Augustas in ix'.si.iling ecclesius* 

tical tlomliiatioii. iii. 2.'l.3. 

Eudes. king of France, capitulary inwc 

of. ii. 301. 

Euric, accession of. 1. 4S6. 

Europe, its condition, from the 6tn m 
the 9th century. 1. 53; moral and »i• 
tellectual development of. e.sscnli«"f 
theological, 114 ; essential f.-ait 
distinguishes modem Ironi pniiduv^ 
147: stHkin^r sinillnrity of ;lei»wny i 
which the history of iiuxlcni. 

Itself, us existing between the civil an ' 
religious .«mMctles. In the revolutions to 
whicli lheyha>ebeen8uUject.223; hi^ 
tory of. in the 17th and 18thcent..25- 
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European ciTilizatl 0 D> cbaracterized ; Itn | 
comp]exSt 7 contracted with the slm* 
pUcit/ofancient ciyilizationj. 249 ; 
iu course compared with the course of 
the world* ; two methods of etndf* 
iog its bUlory. 270; reasons for pre* 
ferring the study of the history of the 
dnlization of a particular country^ i4.; 
reasons for studying that of France* ib. 
Karopeansociety, modem and primitive, 
contrasted, i. lt>l; secret of the great | 
trAiisformation of, to be sought be¬ 
tween tlieldth and ICtheeuturies* 147, 
148; its anomalous character during 
that period, 14S; diOerent systems 
wiiich have been, in various measure, 
adapted into, Z\ 7» 

Eutropius, characterized, 341. 

Erigena, John, or John Scotus, history of, 
ii. 870; works of, 872 ; address against, 
by Florus, 8 73 ; condemned by the 
council of Langres, 874 ; treatise of, 
on predestination, 8 75; two great 
works of* 332. 

Evagrius, his work-s I. 800 . 

Estates* the donation of, by the conquer* 
ing chiefs, the changes it brought about, 
in. 23; instability of this description 
of property, ib. 

Extortions practised by the nobility upon 
the burgesses redoubled at the com* 
mencement of the lOlh century, i, 132. 
Exlracrdinary commissions, rise of, iii. 
278. 

Facts, historical, various classes of, I. 4 ; } 
external and intemaJ, their mutual 
interaction, i, 

Family, the feudal, contrasted tvith the 
patriarchal family and the clan^ i. 70 , 
71. 

Familic composing an ancient German I 
tnbe, proprieULry heads of, III. 42- 
political sovereignty vested in theiu. 

tb. 

Faustna, his •• Grace and the Liberty of 
the Human Will," I. 887 , 
l>yuiu„,, synonymous %vilU ben^^um. ui. 

Feadalassociation.hierarchlcalorganlza- I 

tion of. one of the essential elements 

offeudahsm. ill. 20 ; chiefe. attempts 
of. to place thcirrightsnnderthegua- 
ranteeofinstltutionsl, 76. 

despotism contrasted with the 
theocratic and monarchical despotism. 


1. 73; society* characterized, 87 | its 
utter isolation, 88; Its Indolence^ 
itj ennui,i8.; Jurisdiction, genera] prln- 
cifilcsof* iii. 171—178; inadequacy 
178; legislation, its diatinctivo olia* 
racter in morlom society, 1 € 0 ; liber¬ 
ties, cause of their perishing, 102 ; ob¬ 
ligations, definite and perfectly under* 
slootl by belli parties, 186; rights* 
defective mcxle of enforcing, 177; 
KTviccs, nature of, ICO; society con- 
traste^lwith inotleni in certain points, 
150 ; churactcristic of, 109. 

Feudal principle, the prt^ponderance ol 
the, did not destroy the other prin¬ 
ciples of European civilization, i. 67. 

■ system, origin of, 1. Cl; couOision 
of society under the, 174,175; anta¬ 
gonism to, on the part of the people, iii. 
0 ; influence of that liostility upon mo¬ 
dem events, lO; general tendency to 
overlook its good points* i5.; alterations 
worked by* on the Gennaoic tribes. 
55; characteristics of, 56; its progress. 
74 ; dcAnitivcly formed at the end ol 
the tenth century, 7C; originated In 
the fief, i6.; did not form the eDtin* 
civil society, 77. 

village, account of, Hi. 121. 

■ tie, entirely a reciprocal and 
voluntary relation, iii. 184. 

^ trials* nature of. Hi. 178. 

- castles,probable origin of, iii, 80 ; 
Charles le Chauve orders many to U* 
destroyed, ib .; their immense increase, 
under the last Carlovingians* 81 ; 
constant attempts to suppress them, 
1*5.; a letter from bishop Fulbert to 
king Robert* respecting them* ti.; 
other documents on the subject* 63. 

Feudalism, iu rise described; facility 
with which all things became aasiml* 
latcd to* i. 66; mbdifleation of the 
material condition of society produceil 
by, 68; investigated in iu primitive 
element—tho |x>ssessor of a flef and 
the inhabitants of his domain, 68, 68; 
influence of, on the development ol 
the individual, 78; results of an ex¬ 
amination of, 73, 80; errors of some 
men of intellect concerning* 81; at¬ 
tempts to regulate it; their failure* 81 ; 
opposed to the progress of society; 
consequences of this Act, 81 ; ought 
to be regarded from two points of view 
82 ; wneroi character of* iii. 4; the cue- 
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inies to which It succumbed, ib .; neces* 
eity for a distinct idea of the origin 
of. 17 ; way in which this is to be 
acbiev^, 19 ; diversity of ideas as to 
commenceraentof.ofBrossel, Boulain* 
villiers, Montesquien, &c., and whence 
tliey arise, 19; three constituent ele¬ 
ments of. ib.i origin and meaning of 
the word, 20 ; the change introduced 
Into its character by Louis le Gros, 
912. 

Fidelity, oath of, manner of swearing it, 
iiL 165. 

Fid%ieiay a service from vassals to their 
suzerains, iii. 162. 

Fief, importance of the possessor of 
in comparison with those who peo¬ 
pled his domain; peculiarity of his 
position { his position contrasted with 
that of the Roman patricians; moral 
•esults of his position upon himself, 
i. 70 : diminution of the number of. in 
consequence of the crusades; their 
magnitude increased, 158; meaning 
and origin of the word, lil. 21, 78; 
mistake of Brussel concerning. 20; 
first found in a charter of Charles le 
Gros, 21; Germanic origin of, the 
most probable, ib .; did not exist on 
the Gallo-Roinan soil, 78; various 
and new officers whom they had In 
their train. 98; bow the numerous 
trains formed by them were con¬ 
stituted, 99; their various nature, 
152; origins of, ib.\ association of 
the possessors of, principles of right 
and liberty which presided over. 192, 
193; possessors of, inequality be¬ 
tween, 196, 197. 

Fifreenth century characterized, 1. 196. 

Fleury’s " Ecclesiastical History," I. 
294. 

Floras, deacon of Lyons, his lament, II. 
* 264 ^ 

Fontaine, La, quotation from. Ui. 99* 

- Pierre de, quotation fVom, aa 
to drawing the distinction between 
vassals and superiorsJU. 175. 

Force the only guarantee of right, under 
the feudal system, i* 78* 

Fortified places great extension of. In 
the llth ceutury, iii* 86. 

Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers, sketch 
of his life, list of his writings, il. 157 5 
bis poems addressed to Saint Kacic- 
gonde and to the abbess Agues, re- 


viewed and quoted, 168, 169; othel 
poems reviewed and quoted, 100 . 

Foulques, bishop, quarrels of. In Ileau- 
vais, iii. 896. 

France, the prominent share it has 
taken in the civilization of Europe, 1* 
5 ; cause of this, ib. ; the focus ct 
European civilization, ib ; struggle 
of, for independence in the 14tb and 
16th centuries, 197; and Spain, 
struggle between, first for the posses- 
sion of Italy, aiienvards for that of 
Germany, and lastly for the prepon¬ 
derance in Europe, 216; influence oC 
in Europe, during the 17th and J8tb 
centuries, 268 ; state Into which she 
had fallen after the government of 
cardinal Richelieu, 266; interior of, 
under Louis XIV., 269 ; internal state 
of. ii. 278; table of the feudal dismem¬ 
berment of, 281; Its extent under 
Louis le Gn^s, iii. 226; its extension 
under Philip Augustus, 281; kings of, 
table of their ordinances, letters and 
acta f>om Henry I. to Philip de Va¬ 
lois, iii. 859—868. 

Frankish states, fluctuating character of 

the, 168 ; internal organization of the, 
166 . 

Franks, establishment of the, between 
theyears 481 and 506,1.434; after the 
fall of the empire, ruled by the Roman 
law, il. 18 ; proofs, t6. 

■ ■■ Austrasian, important charac¬ 

teristics of the, ii. 169; the assistance 
of the, needed by the popes against the 
Lombards, 179* 

Free institutions, system of, their origin, 
iii. 60. 

Fredegaire, his continuation of the £c- 
cUfiasticai HUtory of Gregory of Tours, 
ii. 148. 

Freedom of the present day, its sourcCf 
I. 26. 

Free Inquiry, the first collision of, and 
the centralization of power in Eng¬ 
land, i. 281 I the essenliiU fact of the 
18 th century, 268 . 

Free •thinkers, school of, formed, I* 

210 . 

Free artisans at the commencement of 
the 6lh century, I. 808 . 

French civilization, Intellectual chario- 
ter of, I. 66. 

1 rcncli government. Improvement ofi at 
the end cf the reign of Cliarle^ N Hi 
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I. 19f); in tlie . ^li cvuUivy, at the Head 
of Euroj^ean invilizatioii, 2(>2. 

French goverument, in the 3Iiddlc Agefi, 
comparison of. witli tlie English, and 
of the 11th, 12th and 13Ch centurice 
of French liiBtory.with the correspond¬ 
ing centuries beyond the channel, 

L 233. 1 

« nationality, cominenceiiient of I 

the formation of. i. 138. 

parliaments, multiplication of. 
in the h^th century, L 15m. 

Fronde, the, commencement of, i. 210 . 

Knlbert. bishop of Chartre.s, a letter of 
his to king Robert, cotnplaiiiingof Dio 
building of castles by a nuighbounng 
seigneur, iii. S2. 

Fulda, monastery of, the first instance 
of the transfer of monasteries from 
episcopal to papal jurisdiction, ii. 37. 

Oxins, IfuiittUfs of. ii. 8. 

Gaul, social state of, to 4th and 6th ccn« 
tones, i. ?32; ancient chiefs of. 301 ; 
four classes of i)ersons, four different 
social conditions which existed at this 
period in. 304; number of gro.it men 
in tlie 4ih and 6tli centuries, 340; 
civil literature of, characterized. 368 ; 
in theStli century, under the influence 
of three spiritual chiefs, 853 ; Gaulish 
Christian society, 867 ; poets of. three 
11 markable, 367; principal questions 
debated in, in the 6th century. 368 ; 
condition of, after the great invasion 
and settlement of the Germans, 433 ; 
remarkable differences in the condition 
Of, in its various parts. 436 ; descrip* 
tion of the state of, about the last 
half of the cth century, 486. 

iallo-Frankish society, chaos of the, 
ci\ii and religious, after the invasion, 
ii. 165 ; state Of. at the end of the 7tli 
centurj*. 168; internal history of the 
church of. 8th—10th century. 311; 
refusal of bishops to acknowledge the 
archbishop of Metz as vicar to the 
pope. 339; political history of the ' 
principal events of. from 6th—loth ^ 
century, tabic of, 483; religious his* 
lory of the principal events of. from 
.Mh—10th century, table of. 488; lite¬ 
rary history of the principal events of, 
from 6th—loth century, table of, 440 ; 
position of pxvprietary German chiefs 
Uh lU. 51; tnvrtsion of, by the Germans. 


ili'itrihiiliciii und Inibilntinn oi vsinou^ 
clu>>es at the, 78; changes c;*ui>en 
thereby, 79. 

Gullodtoman territory, ita lirst In* 
vuders, iii. 40. 

Gennadi us, his Trenfue on Hfuyfrtoui 
Men. I. 3GO. 

Gecieral history of France, necessity of 
reading, befure Mudyiiig its civiliza¬ 
tion. i. 28 M. 

General idexn, absence of, in the middle 
ages, iii. 16 . 

Germain, 8t., passage from the life of. 
ii. 128. 

German chiefs, their relations with their 
companions, iii. 22 . 

German frco*mcn. their designation 
nmotig the Lomhanls and Franks. 

9 4 * Aft 

Ml. 61. 

— historians nnd feudal publicists, 
ill general attributed too extensive an 
influence to the barbarians, 1. 410. 

» «reformers, intellectual state of, 

at the IGth century, i. 270. 

tribes, their dwellings, Iii. 42; 
constructed similarly to tho»e of the 
North American Indians, ih 

Germanic church, success of, ilue to the 
labours of the Anglo-Saxon mission¬ 
aries. il, 832. 

-element, prevalence of, in early 

European civilization, i. 82 . 

Gennana. the. constituted nearly the 
whole of the tribes that conquered 
the Roman empire, I. 39 ; social con¬ 
dition of the ancient, 65; state of 
the, a little before the invasion. 414 ; 
various views of, 418; powerful spirit 
of tribe or fnnnly among the, 469; 
coiivenuon of the, beyond the Hhioe, 

ii. 178 ; condition of the. prior to the 
invasion, 402 ; early custom among, 
of giving the rank of warrior to the 
young tncD, iii. 103. 

institutions, ancient, I. 420. 

German invasion, characteristic fact «>f 
tho^ i. 443. 

Germany, centralization of i>ower in. in 
the I5th century, i. 201 ; activity of 
spirit In. Ibr the last fifty years. 
276, 

, ancient, distinct societies of, 

iii. 41; ascendancy of the chiefs over 
their companions. t6. 

Gieseler. hU Mantuii of ^oeltnoMiiw 
Hiiicry. i. 294 
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Godfroj of Bouillon, I« 150« 

Qood sense a distinguishing trait of 
French genius^ i. 2i'i« 

Oottsolialk» archbishop of Majence, con¬ 
demned by a council, ii. dt;5; death 
of, 307. 

Oovornmeot, how it originates and es¬ 
tablishes itself in every society, i. 
69; is not necessarily coercive, ; 
highest perfection of, is to be able to 
dispense vritli coercion, 90; necessary 
induetice of the governed upon, lOG; 
peculiarity of, under Philip le Bel, iii. 
274 , 

Grammarians, abundance of in Gaulish 
civil literature, i. 35G» 

Gratianus Augustus, bis mandate to 
Antonins, pretorian prefect of the 
Gauls, i. 8S0. 

Great men, influence of, upon the early 
civiUzatioD of Europe, i. 6G; their 
activity is of two kinds, ii* 183; 
Napoleon an illustration, 184, 

Greek literature and art, surprising 
uniformity of idea throughout, i, 24, 
Greek and Roman antiquities restored 
in Europe in the 14th century, i. 209 ; 
manuscripts sought for and published 
by Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 
their contemporaries, ib. 

«■ - language spoken in all the great 
tovns of Mothem Gaul, 893, 

Gregory IV., interference of, in 833 to 
reconcile Louis le Debonaire and his 
sons, ii, 33 8. 

Gregory VII., mistaken notions con¬ 
cerning the character of; his real cha¬ 
racter and objects, h 122 ; ruling idea 
of; two great faults committed by, 
183; extract from an epistle of, to 
the emperor Maurice, ii, 29; letter 
from him respecting the treatment of 
Ills labourers, iii. 136, 

Gregory of Tonrs, his account of the re¬ 
mains of the two tribes in a single 
nation, and under a single empire, 
i. 473; sketch of his life, ii. 140 ; list of 
his writings, 142; characteristic ex¬ 
tracts from them, 143; his Fee/erw- 
ticnl IlUtory described, 144, 

Guarantees for institutions wanting un¬ 
der the feudal systenu i. 76 ; political 
investigation of two dilTercnt kinds, 
td.; object of those possessed by vas¬ 
sals, iii. 171. 

the struggles of the, agalnAt the 


Valois, ends In the accession of ITenn 
IV„i216. 

Gunpowder, invention o4 i. 311 

llALLAM, Sir., his opinion as to tlis 
right of guardianship, iu. 165. 

Henkes, his Otmerai Hisiory of Me Chrio^ 
tian Church characterized, i. ^94, 

Henry I., his ordinance respecting the 
guard of the gates of Orleans, ilL 
367, 

Henry IT. of England characterized, iii, 
22 7; his policy against Philip Augus- 
tus» 228, 

Heresy, state of legislation against, i. 
364; the Burgundian, Gothic, and 
Frank kings refused to trouble them¬ 
selves in questions of; sentences of 
their kings upon this matter, ii. 26. 

Hermits, the second form of monks, ii. 62. 

Hierarchy of ranks and titles in the 
Roman empire at the commencement 
of the fifth centuryi table of the, U. 
412, 

Hilary, St., bisbop of Poitiers, U 859. 

Uincmart endeavours of, to establish 
unity iu the church, 1. 121; dispute 
between lUm and the bishop ot Sois* 
sons, il, 844; his history, 350; con¬ 
sidered under three points of view, 
351 ; hisworks, 362; councils st which 
he assisted, 363; relations of, with 
the pope, 866 ; analogy between him 
and Bossuet, 859; considered within 
his diocese, i5,; considered as a theo¬ 
logian, 860, 

Milduinis, abbot of St. Denis, his Arco^ 
pa^eitea, ii, 380, 

History should be limited totbe iiarratiOD 
of facts, i. 4 ; various classes of these 
facts, $5.; importance of studying in* 
direct influences iti, 107 ; illustration, 
»A.; essentially successive; the ftet 
of its being so too often forgotten; 
illustration, 117; method of; position 
of facts with regard to; anatomy and 
physiology of, Ii. 2; triple problem to 
be resolved by, common fault of, 8* 

Historical facts, necessity for studying 
the progressive formation of, iii* H < 
why, 18; more so in the history of 
societies than in that of itidividuaJs, 

i6. 

llistoriatis, political, their varioos views 
as to benefices, Iii. 23. 

Ilomago manner of doing, Ul. 166# 
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Hous^e* construction of citi/cii*.> in the 
1 ?th century, i. \ 34. 
tiuiiiaii mind, its tiuctuation between a 
tendency to complain and to rest snti^• 
fn-d. upon equally iiisufllcieiil j?rounds, 
i. 11*. 

Muss, Julm. his rcli;tious refonii, i. vn. 

__ and Jurocnc of Vriifsuo, sum- 

inoiiecl by the council of Constance, 
and condemned ;is heretics and revo¬ 
lutionists, i. 

Ilu^shcs, war of the, 1 . Vn'*. 

Ilypatius, a rlictonciuii nl Constunti- 
noplu in 5di. ii. 3 7t>. 

Idkas, force of, cun <li<i»cn^c vvStli insti¬ 
tutions, I. h>7. 

hnugiuation bom utidcrand foslcrcKl by 
feudalism, I* 81 ; the inllucDtial purl it 
plays in the life of man, iii. 14. 
Immatcrlulity of the sou), question of, 
discussed in t)iG Narbonaise, between 
Fnustus, bishop of Riez, and Momer- 
tius Cluiidicnufl, i. 8C3; doctrine of 
the, dispute concerning, 305. 
Immobility, spirit of, in castes, 1. 94. 
Inipcria) court, table of tiic organization 
of, ii. 407. 

IudepeQdcDce,sentifncnt of individual, a 
leading trait in the barbaric charuc* 
ter, i. 40. 

Independents, system of the, i. 323. 
Individuality, a leading characteristic of 
tlio middle ages iii. 16 . 

Indu>try of the ancient burghers differed 
from that of the burghers of the 
middle ages, iii. 327. 

India, the theocratic principle the baM» 
of the civilization of, i. 22. 

Indian civilization, ttie unity of its prin¬ 
ciple the cause of its stationary con¬ 
dition. i. 28 . 

■ literature, all its monuments cx- 
pri^ssions of the same idea, i. 24. 
Inquisition, commencement of the Spa¬ 
nish, i. 201 . 

iDi^titutions, their concision and insta¬ 
bility in the barbarous epoch, three 
kinds co-existed, i. 51 ; three great sys¬ 
tems of. which, aAer the fall of the 
1 toman empire, contested for Europe, 
4 20. 

Insurrection of the towns against the 
feudal lords, 1.133. 

Intellect, modem, contrasted with Greek 
and Eastern, 1. 115. 


Intellectual progrti^s, revival of* at the 
cud of the 8th cCDturj’, •!. 230 ; difll- 
culty of characterizing their move- 
ments, it. 

Itiilian literature, period of the LrilliHiM y 
of, 1. 217. 

^ republic'^, caus^es of their >plcu- 
dour, i. 185; apparently routimlictory 
facts concern lug, 186, 1«7; republics 
compared and contrasted tvith the 
Greek republics, 188. 

- towns, their analogy with llis 

ancient itomaD cities, iii. 385 ; dis¬ 
tinction between them and the French 
borough-towrifi, it. 

Italy, the lead she has taken at particu- 
lur periods in the arts,!. 3 ; probable 
reason of its never having LH^cuulc u 
nation, 187 ; centralization of power 
in. In the )5tli century, 202. 

Invasion, predominant characteristic of 
the period succeeding the, as regards 
the relative positions of civil and reli¬ 
gious society, ii. 34. 

jAuns II., accession of, i. 24 5. 

Jerome, St., commotion against him ut 
llethlehem, i. 385: his strictures on 
til# monastic life, ii. CS*—68. 

Jesuits, decided failure of the, in all 
their undertakings, i. 227. 

Joan of Arc, i. 197. 

John, king of England, characterized, 
iii. 22 S;thc acquisitions made from him, 
by Philip Augustus, i5.; his murder of 
prince Arthur, 223; cited to appear 
before IMiilip Augustus for that crime, 

; his refusal, i6.; account of the af¬ 
fair by Matthew Taris, lA. 

•hidginent by peers, impracticability of, 
under the feudal system, iii. 277. 

Judicial order, use of the. iii. ?77 ; cha¬ 
racter of its history, 2so. 

Judicial combat more frotiuently men¬ 
tioned in the Kip\mrian than the Salic 
law, I. 476; first and true source of. 
477 ; a chief feature in feudal society, 
iii. 181; regulations of, 182, 

Jugeurs, their olAcc, iii. 277. 

Jurisconsults, character of their minds, 
iii. 273. 

Justinian lll.» decree of, in 426, ex* 
prcssly invested with the force of law. 
i. 293. 

Justiiia, A service due fro c vn*aals tc 

their suzerains, iii- U' 2 . 
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Ei>'GS, their position with respect to the 
great minds around them* ih 254* 

Lani>-tax should be fixed, iii* ISO. 

Lauded properties, how distinguished in 
the barbarous epoch, their coufused 
condition, i. 51 ; instability of, during 
the barbarous epoch, ib. ; changes in 
the division of, hi. 7S. 

Lay patronage, rise and progress of. ii. 38, 

Laon» charter granted it by Louis le 
Gros. iii. 317. 

Laws, Roman, its constituent parta. i, 
29 ; of nearly all the barbarous nations 
written between the 6tli and Sth cen* 
turies; defeat of this attempt at civi* 
lization, 57 ; barbarian, which ruled 
over the nations established in Gaul. 
471; neither the Roman nor the 
written barbaric were truly adapted 
for the state of society at the fall of 
the empire, ii. 16. 

Lawyers, rise of the class of, iii. 277 ; the 
aid lent by them to royalty against the 
feudal aristocracy and clergy. 278 ; 
their public service in this respect, ib .; 
on the other band, they have ever 
been the lively instrumenU of tyranny, 
ib. 

Lazare. impression of the monks of. iii. 
472. 

legislation, i.story of. from the death 
of Charlemiigne. to the accession of 
Hugh Capet, ii. 29.1; absence of, 
under the first Capetians. lil. 238; 
progress of, under riiilip Augustus, 
214 ; extent of, under that monarchp 
ib. 

Legitimacy, political, claimed by all 
kinds of governments, t. 48; iuvostU 
gation of the idea of, ; true foun* 
dation of, 48 ; not the banner of ab¬ 
solute power, 4 9. 

. - ■ of religious government, con¬ 

ditions of the. i. 92. 

Loibuitz, contrast between the ideas of, 
the studies of liis disciples, and the 
German universities in the 17th cen¬ 
tury. and the memoirs which paint 
the court of the elector of Branden¬ 
burg or Bavaria, f. 278. 

archbishop of Lyons, account 
of, 11. 255; letter ftom him to Cliarle** 
magne, 256. 

Leo ITI., letter df, to the emperor, t.. 
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Leo IV., letter from, to the emperoi 
Lothalre, in 853, ii. 820, 

Letters, their share in the civilization vf 
nations, i. 6. 

Lex Boman^ ii. 8. 

Library of Constantinople, details con* 
ceming, L 351. 

■ of the imperial palace at Treves, 
i. 351. 

Liberty too often regarded by religion 
as an obstacle, not as a means. 1. 
116. 

' the Aindamental idea of. In 

modem Europe, came to it from iu 
conquerors, i. 432. 

Literature ceased to be literature in be¬ 
coming ecclesiastical, ii. 192; comnion 
mistakes arising IVuni this fact cor- 
rccto<l, 103; situation from the 4th to 
the 8th century described, 104. 

—^ English, conimcncemciit of. i. 
217. 

— French, commencement of, i. 217. 
of the middle ages, general cha¬ 
racter of, 891. 

■ National German,characlerizetl, 
H. 404. 

—ancient, comparison between, 
and modem, 1. 391, 

— — <» profane, disappearance of, alter 
the fourth century, ii. 99 ; from the 
«th to the Sth century described. 138. 

Logic falsifies history, 1. 96, 97. 

Ix>rri9, charter granted by Louis lo Gros 
to this town, iii. 311. 

Lothairc, king of Lorraine, marriage of, 
%vith Tcutberge, ii. 3 41; exindled the 
kingdom, iii* 205, 

Louis le Debonnaire, In 823, capittilsry 
of, ii. 323 ; ill. 68, 

Louts le Jeune, charter granted by, to 
Beauvais, iii. 404 ; another relating to 
Beauvais, 411, 

Louis HI. dispute between him ond the 
council of Nlmes, if 355. 

Louis Ic Gros, character of, by Suger. 
Iii. 211 ; illustrations of his energy to 
checking the seigneurs, 212, et 
character of his govenimcnt, 2IC| 
letter of, concerning the exaction of 
Kudos, castellan of Beauvais, 896 
charter granting certain privileges to 
Beauvais, 492; death of, 49.1. 

Louis lo Begue, table of the Ciipitubmca 
of, il. 390. 

Ix>aU Vlf., his ordinance granting cer 
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tain eofttoms to Orleans, iii* d68; ^ 
abandoning tlic right of iDort-main at 
Orleans. 869. ] 

Louis VIII., the entrance of. into Paris. \ 
described, lii. ^71: ordinance of, abo- ; 
lishing certain customs at Orleans, ‘ 
371 ; another enfranchising the serfs 
at Orleans, 372 ; chnrter granted by, 
to Etainpes. 379: another, 3a l; an¬ 
other, abolishing an abuse at Etampc'S. 
3^3 ; general regulation of. for tiie 
government of Etampe.«, : con¬ 
firms a charter relating to Ktninpes. 
3S8. 

Ixiuis, Saint. Letter of his to Suger, i 
iii. 221; character of, 243: >1ate uf 
royalty under, ; influence of liic 
)>ersonaI character of, 244 ; ociract 
rctatlng to, fVom Guillaume do Nan* 
gis. ffi.; treaty wth Henry HI. of 
England, tb.x extract relating to him 
from JoiDville. 246 ; countries wliich 
he annexed to his kingdom, 243, 2 47 ; 
what he did for royalty, 24 7 ; difTerent 
opinions regarding his relation nith 
feudalism, 217, 248; extracts from 
)us ordinances, 249 ; proof of his re* 
spect for feudal principles, 250 ; at¬ 
tacks private wars and Judicial com¬ 
bats, 251; his ordinance relating to 
private wars, 252 ; that relating to 
Judicial duels, 253 ; great change 
worked to the advantage of the crown 
by these attacks, 255; other points 
achieved by him. 25$; table of the 
ordinances of, 257 ; progress of ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs under his reign, 
258; liid ordinance called ta P^ag- 
ib ,; anecdote, related by 
dolnville, of his government, 25H ; 
his ordinances for the reform of the 
internal administration, 259; ana¬ 
lysed, 260, 261; his re-establish me nt 
of the fnf$n dMinici, 261 ; details of | 
Joioville regarding his administra- : 
tion of the provostship of Paris. 2 gi, 
262 ; summary of bis administration, 
263. 

Lcuis le Hutin, his ordinance enfran¬ 
chising serfs, lii. 149; ordinance of 
his, in favour of the aristocracy, 283, 
Louis XI., change In the style of French 
government by. 1. 200 . 

Louis XIII.. reign of, in Franco, i. 
216. 

Louis XIV., the pur? monarchy of, its 


endeavours to become an universal 
monarchy, I. 245; league made in 
Europe between various political par- 
tie^iin order to resist this attenipf. i5. ^ 
general struggle in Europe betwrfii, 
and the prince of Orange. 2 4G; ;;o- 
vemment of, 254; character of the 
ward of. 256; wars of, 265; his nOu- 
tions with foreign states. 256 ; Iegi>h4- 
tIon of, 260; government of, the first 
which applied itself solely to the con¬ 
duct of affairs, as a power at once fle- 
fiiiitive and progressive, 261. 

Luther formally teparuU^s hitiucif fioin 
the Roman church, i. 215. 

Mauna Ciiarta from time to time re¬ 
called, atid again cnnlirnicHl by most 
of the kings who succeeded king .loiin, 
i. 233. 

Blamertiu!^ Claudienus. his treatise On 
t/itf Xrvtu/c o/ibe 5ofi/, i. 393. 

Man, instinctively endeavours (o ri>c 
above the barbarous condition, i. 

Manorial property, causes of the rapid 
division of, hi. 33; usurpation of lA.: 
measures taken by Charlemagne with 
regard to, i5. ; advice of the bi!^ho|H 
to Cliarles Ic CImuve on the suhjvel, 
3 4; conversion of freeholds into bene- 
dees, i5.; the practice allied \v\xh 
ancient German manners, 35; law id 
the Visigoths on the subject, t5.; cn- 
pitularics of Pepin and Charlemagne. 
36 ; ill success of their elforts, O..; 
generalization of feudalism, 37. 

Manna ^ccfenfuticta^ granted by Clnirle- 
niagne to each church, ii. 32ih 

Marcellin, Life of Saint, quotc<l. ii. 
121 . 

Martin, Saint, of Toiir^. Idfe of, by Saint 
Siilpicius Severus, i. 354. 

Materia) change.^ in the condition uf 
society have not received due ulleii- 
tion, i. 67. 

Mayor of the palace, institution of the, 
ii* 170 ; acquisition of pro|>erty hv. 
and consequent formation of an aris¬ 
tocracy, i6* 

Maximus the Confessor, comment a net 
of, in 322, ii. 3S0. 

MeineriS History of (he Female 5Vx, i 
416. 

Meyer. M., hU observations on the com 
vnunal system of the Middle Ages, id 
352. et se^M 
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Middle ages. Importance of the study 
of, iij. 8 ; general popularity of tliat 
study in tbe present day. i6.; liostility 
to, in particular quarters, ib.; they arc 
the cradle of modem societies and 
manners, 9 ; particular character of, 
\vith regard to chivalry, 114. 
ifi/et, origin and history of the word, 
iit. IOC. 

Military service, mistaken origin of, 
according to M. dc lloiilaiiivilliers, iU. 

i6i. 

Milton, pamphlet of. " A ready and easy 
xray to establish a free commonwealth,” 
i. -^4-2. 

Klind, condit'on of. in the feudal period, 

IU. 7 . 

3//r#i Dominicit the* of Cliaricmagne* ii. | 
192; referred to, 2ob; distribution of 
the* by Charles le Cliauvc* 309. 
Monarchical iiistitutioiis, their origin, 
jii. 00. 

Monastery of Saint Fanstin at Kimea* 
foundation of. i. 33 4. j 

5lQna55terics* the two first, founded by | 
Saint Martin, i. 332 ; Gaulish, primi* 
tive cliaracterof the* entirely difTcrent 
to the monasteries of the East, 335; 
the first, not founded by any indiTi* 
dual* ii. 83; their relations wicti die 
clergy* 83* 64; the Attention of the 
bishops attracted by them* 84; pas* 
sages from acts of the councils of 
Chalcedonia and Orleans concerning, 
t5.; protected against the oppression 
of bishops by royalty, 96; how the 
royal protection was often eluded by 
the bishops; protected, afterwant.^, 
by the papacy, 97. 

Monastic institutions, introduction of re¬ 
gularity info, by St. lleiie<lict. ii. 63; 
progress of* the, in thiMvest, peculiar 
characteristics it then assumed, 65, 66; 
summary of tiie changes through 
which the* passed from the 4th to the 
8th century* 9R. 

' orrler, development of the* In the 
West* I. 120. 

-ordets, ancient, lose almost all 

their poltiiojd jMiwer, and are replace<l 
by the desuits, i. 217 
Mongol emperors, relations between the, 
and Che riiristiun kings, i. 155. 

^lotik. General. iindortHkes the conduct I 
of the n^storation, 1. 2 li. * 

Monks* erroneous notionsconceming the ^ 


condition of* confuted; their true 
sit ion, ii. 61 * r>3 ; extravagances of the* 
63, 69* 7U; opposed and persecuieil 
by Paganism, 64* 65; the number 
of, greatly increased by the misery 
of the time, 63, 69 ; become ambi¬ 
tious of incorporation with the* i*c- 
clesiastical society, 88; iudependcal 
and privileged existence claiuied 
by the, 86 ; conscN^uent loss of in- 

I dependence, 87; eagerness with 

I which they aspired to entering the 

I priesthood* 89; Athanasius enciiu- 

I raged the ambition of the. to enter 

holy orders, 90; the episcopacy In ge¬ 
neral discouraged it* 91; final satis¬ 
faction of their ambition, rt.; codm*- 
4]uenccs* 92 ; n^sistunce of the, to the 
oppression of the bishops, compnnd 
with the resistance of theborougli:^ to 
feudal tyranny, 93 ; reformation* new, 
of. accomplished by St. Benedict 
d'Aniaiic* 315. 

Mon toil, M. dc, his //ufoirc rfr# 

cimnicterized, iii. 86 ; his account of 
the iiiiprovcmeut in the condition of 
the Cohfii, 148. 

Montesquieu, his account of beiicHces, 
iii. 14. 

Montsoricr, M. de, Ins opinion of I he 
state of the feudal village, iii. 122 . 

Moral cliango, the desire it produces in 
its possessor to realize it cxteniutly, 

I. I 4. 

' development, promises made by 
its ndvocates in relation to the anie- 
lioratiou of the social state* i. 13. 

Morality leads inevitably to religion, I. 
8? ; the object of legislation in ccriain 
stoge.H ol civilization, ii. 222; praiv 
tical. great progress of* iii* 13. 

Morigny, iii. 378; privileges granted by* 
to %vhoevcr ioliabits the Marche 
Nouf at Ktampes, i5. 

3fort-m<iiii abolished at Orleans, Hi. 310. 

Municipal system, condition of the, nt 
the lull of the Koman empire, i. MM 
clmiiges in. at the fall of the empire, 
Ii. 9, 10 ; it became more democra* 
tical* 10 . 

Blunicipulities. acts relating to, iii 294; 
disappearance of* 297. 

NAroLCON. his career charuclenred, II 
184; compared with that of Cliarie 
magne. Is5. 
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Nation, wliat truly constitutes one, ill. 

Nationality, absence of true, prior to 
the li’th century, i. 147* 

Nations, the moral and European unity 
of, u«fveloped by the crusade.s i. I !•». 

Neale, Simon<tc, Ids missive, denouucin^t 
the crimes of the people of Jteauvnis, 
iii. 44b ; pastoral letter issued by, 

as. 

Nicholas I. pope in 85a, ii. 341 ; letter 
Aom. to A<lvcntiua, bishop of Mel/, 
in 8t)3, 343; discourse of, to the 
council held in 8U5. 344 ; letter from, 
addressed to Charles Ic Chauve, be* 
tween St>5 and 8t?7. 3 sh. 

Ninth century, pliilosopliical spirit of. 

ih dS9. 

Nobility, resistance of the, to the pre¬ 
tensions of royalty in 1314, iii. 283; 
ordinance in their favour of I^ouis le 
liutin, ib. 

Katit/a Itnpi'ni Honiftnit a great original 
document, i. 2U3. 

Oaths of fidelity desired by Cliarlcmagnc 
from every freeman, iii. 71 

Offices given in fief, iii. 00 ; disputes 
arising from this custom, 100. 

Oil painting, art of, discovered, i. 211 . 

Opinion, power of public. In the 1 7th 
and 18th centuries, I. 107. 

Orange, council of, decree of the. Ii. 30. 

Oratories, or private chapels, institution 
and influence of, decrees of the coun* 
cila of Agde, Orleans, and Chalons, 
concerning, ii. 40, 41. 

Orderic Vital, his Ecef^sivtieni ttitfory o/ 
Konnandy^ ii. 14 4. 

Ordination and tonsure, separotion of, 

ii. 37. 

Oricans, sketch of its municipal hi.^tory, 

iii. 303; ordinances relating to, 387 
—374. 

Organization, attempt ut a theocraticnl, 
i. ISO ; obstacles to its success, 180— 
133; attempts at mixed, 190—103; 
successful la England, 192; generally 
unsuccessful; why? 133; of the tribes 

In Germany, their origin, iii. 43 . 

pAGATiiSM, struggle against, tlie predo- 

century, I. 

Papacy advanced by the alliance of the 
church and (bo dvl! sovereign, by the 


empire of Charlemagne, and by Ui 
fall, i. 120 ; ascendancy gained by, in 
tlie IVost; llniited character of its 
)HJwur ill times immediately succeed* 
iiig the invasion, ii 167; alliance of 
this power and of the mayors of the 
palace, and the new direction lmp05M.*<l 
by them upon civilization, 160 ; 
tory of, 329; loss powerful in Italy, 
in the Lombard church, 330. 

Papiani Itefponsum^ ihCt not, as by SOnie 
suppo5od,an abitract of the Ifrfriaritjw 
of Alaric, ii. 13; sfibstitute<l by the 
I> Thrift Hum Alarieutn^ lA. 

Tares, or |>eers, moaning of, iii. 109. 

Taris, Matthew, his account of the cita¬ 
tion of ,10110 of Flnglnnd by Tliilip 
Augustus, ill. 222h 

Tarish priests, institution of, ii. 45. 

Turliuineiit, condition of the Ilritish, in 
the L4tli century, i. 192. 

Tost, the history of, its pleasures and its 
advantages, iii. 14. 

Patriarchs of national churches, institu* 
tion of, in the Ea.4t; failure of attempts 
at tlicir institution in the West, ii. 
47. 

Patronage, mililory, characterized; its 
origin, 1. 41. 

Paul, St., 6<doum of, at Athens, ii. 37^. 

Paulin, St., bishop of Nnta, 1. a.SH. 

Peers, Judgment by, texts relating to, 
172—175 ; became impracticable, iii. 
198. 

Pelagian controversy, history of the, i. 
379. 

Pelagians protected by John, bishop o( 
Jenisalem, i. 382. 

Pel agios, heresy of, concerning free-will 
end grace, refbted by Saint Augustin, 
1.851: council respecting him, in 41.5, 
383 : reinstated by pope £osimus. 384 ; 
condemned by pope Innocent, tA.; his 
heresy expires in the year 4 27, and 
leaves the scroLPolagians engaged in 
the struggle, 385; the great intel¬ 
lectual controversy of the church in 
the 5t1i century, 36$. 

Penitential system ofthc church, itsror- 
respondciicc with the views of modern 
philosophers, 1. 113. 

Penit^utiaU^ or co<lcs of erclcsiastical 
punishinent> U. 313. 

People, kind of influenoe exerted by 
upon the clergy, between the 5th and 
12th centuries, L 107 1 the, from the 
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lath to the 16tbccntur/» ill qualified 
to take part in the external rela- 
tiona of countries, illustrations, 204, 
208. 

repin-lc-Bref needs the assistance of 
the pope to make himself king. ii. 
179; capitulary of, regarding pilgrims, 
333; his temporal power, notable 
accretion of, 331, an edict of liis 
respecting iii. 27. 

Persecutions in the church during the 
1th, 6th, and 0th centuries, ii. 25; less 
prevalent in the West than in the 
East, 28. 

Peter the Hermit, i. 150. 

Petit, Denis le, collectiou by, ii. 339. 

Petty population, their degraded con- 
dith)ti urnler the feudal system, i. 
73. 

—— feudal society, its relations to 
the general society with which it was 
connected,!. 75. 

Philip I., account of the coronation of, 
Hi. 208; charter granted by him to 
Etampes, 876 ; charter he granted to 
the children of Eudes, 376. 

Philip Augustus, the extent to which he 
advanced royalty as a political power, 
ill. 227 ; the great aim of his reign i 
was to reconstruct the kingdom. f5.; 
difficulty of the task, li.; character 
of. 228; hiA acquisitions from John 
of England, i6.; extent of his ma¬ 
norial possessions, 231 ; his attempts 
towards central government, i6.; his 
efforts to emancipate royalty ffom the 
ecclesiastical power, 232 ; throws off 
the domination of the foreign and of 
the national clergy, 232, 233 ; his 
promotion of legislation, 233 ; his 
ordinance regulating the kingdom 
during his absence in the East, 234 ; j 
his e^orts to raise royalty above the * 
feudal powers, 237 , his principle 
that a king should not do homage to 
any one, 23ft ; various civil improve¬ 
ments effected by him, 23f>; one of the 
principal results of the reign of, 242; 
ordinance of, respecting certain taxes 
and exemptions at Orlcuns, 373 ; abo¬ 
lishes the corporation of Etampes» 386; 
cliarter granted by, to the weavers of 
Etampes, 387 ; charter granted by, to 
Beauvais, 413; the latter charter 
compared with that of I^ouis le Jeune, | 
114; onlers the oath of tideht.v tu 


bo given to the bishop of Beauvais 
416, 

Philip le Hard], onlinance respecting 
disputes at Beauvais, ill. 431; decree 
issued by, relating to the rights of the 
bishop of Beauvais, 443. 

Philip le Bel, table of his ordinancesiiii, 
26 H ; his ordinances analyzed, 2C8~ 
272; peculiarity of his government, 
274; he is not the first who called 
the third estate to the states-general, 
i6.; asserts the exclusive right of 
coining money, 281 ; his progress in 
taxation, f6.; his command to the 
bailiff of Senlis, 452 ; his decree con- 
coming the excesses committed at 
Beauvais, 454; another concerning 
the bishop of, 456 ; his decree,explain¬ 
ing the difference between the bishop 
and the corporation of Beauvais 
462. 

Physical force present at the origina¬ 
tion of all political powers, but denied 
by all powers as their foundation, i» 
47 ; not the foundation of political 
legitimacy, 48. 

Poetical literature, from the 6tli to the 
8th century, described, II. 146. 

Political and religious crisis of the Hdfi 
and 17th centuries, i. 275. 

—^ sovereignty vested in the heials 
of a tribe. Hi. 42. 

Popular acceptations of wonls generally 
the most accurate, i. 7. 

Portuguese, expeditions of the, along ine 
coast of Africa, i. 211. 

Possessors of fiefs under the feudal nys- 
tem, ill. 67 ; their condition In the 
10th century, 60. 

Powers, temporal and spiritual, ad Min¬ 
tages and signification of their separa¬ 
tion, I. 38; s^aration of tlie, by the 
early church, 100. 

Pragmatic Sanction ofCharles V.,1. 207* 
its failure, lU ultimate conse¬ 
quences, 208. f 

Prstorian prefect, list of the principal 
officers of a, 1* 298. 

Pr^caria^ account of the benefices so en¬ 
titled, iU. 26 ; an edict of Pepin re¬ 
specting them, 27. 

Priest, his position and Influence among 
the petty population of the feudal 
domains, 1. 74. 

Priests, resistance offered by the. to t jf 
uppression of the bishops. Ii 55, 56 
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PHncIple of clvlH'/ation^ wlicnevcr any 
cue predominates it is eabiiy reco* 
ffoUcd* 1. 49, 

_of European civilization^ the nis- 

pute for the early prcKloniinancc of 
each proves their co-existence, i. &0. 
Printing, invention of, i. 211. 

ProWeiri. the double, which religions arc 
called upon to solve, i, UO. 

Progress, the leading characteristic of 
civilization, I. 9. 

of European civilization, difTi- 
culties experienced in, from its birlti 
at the fall of the Roman empire, to 
the preaent lime, i. IS. . . ^ 

Property, particular nature of territorial, 
and the amalgamation of, with sove¬ 
reignty. two of the constituent ele¬ 
ments of feudalism, ih. 19. 

-- territorial, increase of taste for, 
lU. 9S. 

Proprietary, chiefs of German tribes, 
nature of their sovereignty, iii. 4«; 
their twofold character, it. 

Prosper, St., of Aquitaine, his works on 
the Pelagian controversy, i. 8C0. 
ProYidence, plan of, in the events of the 
world, i. \9$. 

Prussia created by the secolarisiog of the 
Teutonic order, 1. 216. 

Pure monarchy, system of, 1. 324. 
Puritana, how protected by the English 
gentry before the Revolution, ii. 41. 

Quar£KS, system of the, I. 82S. 
Quarantaine du Aor, ta» iii. 261. 

Rabak, letter from, to Hinemar, H. 365. 
Raynouard, his HUtoire du /regime Mu- 
nieipaJfU France^ ii. 14. 

Reason, individual, more boldlydeveloped 
in the church than in any other so¬ 
ciety, L 98. 

■ ■ rights of. advocated by John 
Erigena. Roscelin, and Abailard, i. 
123. 

—relations of universal and indi¬ 
vidual. described. 11. 22. 23. 

Aecnei/ des ScOandisieSt U. 122, 123. 
Reform* commencement and progress of 
legal and ecclesiastical. In the 15th 
century. i« 206 — 208 . 

Reformation, cause of, L 219; character 
of the. 221; progress of the. In Ger¬ 
many. In I>eDmark. in Holland, in 
Ragland, and in France, 228 ; not > 


accomplished in Kngluiid In the eanw 
tiiaiiu^r as on the Continent, 

lilstory of the. In France. 2S0. 

Religion, its share in the elvilizotion of 
nations, $. C; what truly constilnles, 
87, 88; a powerful principle *>f a-^so- 

ciation, ih. . . 

Religious society, like all other societies, 
must liavea government, i. 88; stale 
of. in the 6th century, 816 . 

Remusat, M. Abel, quoted. 1. 168. 

Republican organization, destinies of, m 
different parts of Europe, I. 18S. 

Republic, the caution with which the 
nunie should be made use of, iii. 32 1 . ; 
difference between the Roman re¬ 
public and the republic of the United 
States. il>- 

Richard Cceur de Lion characterized, 
ill. 228. 

Richelieu, cardinal, changed the Internal 
adminUtratiou of France. 1. 216. 

Resistance easy under the feudal sys¬ 
tem, 1.77; right of. under feudalism. 
80; 111.187; Illustrative text from tl'.e 
Rtabllssemena of St. Louis, 188, and 
fyom Magna Charta, 180. 

Revolution, the English, eascntially de- 
voted to the defence or achievement 
of liberty, I. 235 ; successive failure of 
the three great parties. 289 ; Euro¬ 
pean, of 1688, aspect of the. 2-16; the 
French, the latest phase of the popu¬ 
lar hostility to the feudal system, Hi. 
10 . 

Rhodez, account of its military condi¬ 
tion, Hi- 86. 

Rogge, his Euny upon rte Judicial Sytletn 
of the German*, 1. 466. 

Roman conquest of the world charuo- 
terized, i. 28; empire, secret of the 
Buccess with which It atruggled for a 
time against its dissolution, 80 5 the 
municipal system bequeathed by the, 
to modem civilization, 83, the same 
fact, the predominance of the muni¬ 
cipal spirit, discoverable alike at its 
birth and at its fall, t' 6 .; civilization, 
effects of, upon the barbarians, 66 ; 
civilization, attempted revival of. 
67; sustained by royalty. 108; ad- 
ministration, 296; functions of the 
governors. 16 .; their Joiiadlction. t 6 .; 
extent of their power, 16 .; church, 
consistent and systemaiio goTemuient 
of the, 226 ; table of the organization 
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rtf the x>urt of, at the commencemenc 
of the 6th century, il. 407; Eoman 
language, foundation of, iii. 3 ; Homan 
law. opinion of its decease, at tlie fall 
of the empire, not so general as M. de 
Savigny seems to have believed, 6; 
of the 10th century not that of the 
empire, 8 ; legislation, instances in 
which it took the feudal village into 
consideration, 124; municipal system, 
long endurance of, 308 ; internal or¬ 
ganization of the. 321 ; provinces, 
state of the, at the moment pre¬ 
ceding that when the empire took 
the place of the republic, i. 301; state 
of society, at the time of the fall of 
the empire. 292; radical vice of, 314; 
taxation, the two leading articles of, 
iii. 130; completeness of their con¬ 
quests, ii. 15. 

Rome, in its origin, a municipality, 1.27; 
bishops of, their influence. 829 ; their 
superior opportunities of appropriating 
the advantages of bishops in general, 
ii. 171; city of, peculiar situation of, 
329 ; situation of, with regard to the ' 
principal churches of the West, at the 
middle of the 8th century, ib. ; court 
of, diminution of its political credit, 
in the ICth century, 221. 

It oyalfy not fully developed until the 
I2tli or I3th century,!.146 ; developed 
nt the termination of the crusades, 
160; effects of, U|x>n modem society, 
162; its power of adaptation to dif¬ 
ferent social conditions, 1C3; causes 
of its prevalence, ib. ; it is a distinct 
thing from the will of man. 164; the 
personification of (he sovereignty of 
right, 106 ; circumstances favourable 
to the development of, 168; varieties 
of. in Europe. I«!i; barbaric, election 
a characteristic of. religious element 
of. 169; imperial Roman, character¬ 
ized : change in. tinder Constantine, 
170; from the 6th to the 12th cen¬ 
tury, 169; early forms of. in France, 
Italy, .Spain, and England. 172; re- I 
turn of harbaric, under the Carlovin- 1 
gians. 178; under Charlemagne; un¬ 
der Louis le Debonnalre; after the 
(loath of Ixtuis le Debonnaire, ib. ; 
feudal, ib. ; under I.ouis le Gros, 174 ; 
modem, first developwl in the 12th 
.•entury. 175 ^ entirely new charaoter 
Sdsuiued by, from the I 2 rii century. 


in England, vicissitudes of the; 
the concentration and energy whiLh 
it attained under the Tudors, 2-31 ; 
diminution of the, 251; develoiimeiit 
of, 447 : its twofold origin among the 
Germans, iii. 66 ; the four origins of 
modem, 67; ancient German, its re¬ 
ligious character disappeared, 72; stale 
of, at the end of the lUth century, 201; 
four origins of. 201, 202; different 
ideas of, 202 ; under the Carlovingians, 
ib.: its mill and disappearance, 203, 
204 ; imperial, 204 ; under Saint 
Louis, 24 7 : the efforts of Philip Au¬ 
gustus to free it from tlie ecclesiasti¬ 
cal power, 232 ; its progress as a 
national popular power, 239; siale 
of, from 987 to 1270, or from Hugh 
Capet to Saint Louis, 264—267; great 
extension of its sway and its influence 
under Philip le Bel, 273; character 
of. under that monarch, 16 .; develop¬ 
ment of its judicial power under Phi¬ 
lip le Bel. 276; resistance to its pre¬ 
tensions on the part of the nobles, in 
1314, 281; weakness of, at the com¬ 
mencement of the 14th century, 287; 
source of this weakness, 16 . 
Roycr-Collard, SI., quoted upon the re¬ 
lation of the individual to the society, 
i. 16. 

Rusticula, Saint, passages from the life 
of. ii. 180, 181; resemblance borne by 
ttiese passages to passages in the lives 
of the Angelique Axnaulds, of Port 
Royal, 132. 

Saints, lives of the, ii. 119; uses ol 
the, in the early times, 124; pas¬ 
sages from the, 126 ; literature of tlic, 
137. 

Suintc-Vnlaye, AI. de, quotation from, 
cunceming chivalry, iii. 1U2; uuotlier, 

116 . 

Salic law, greatly exaggerated imixir- 
tniicc attributed toit. i. 461 ; history 
of, 462 ; two texts of this liiw. ib.; 
in the, crimes taken cognizance uf, 
462 ; cliaractcr of, with regard to pu¬ 
nishments, 4 63; result of the ex¬ 
amination of tlie, 472. 

Saivciiius, his works. On orurlee, \c., I. 
36U : quoted as to the condition uf the 
agricultural population in Gaul. iii. 

I Sanctuary in cliurclicj, iutluei!c« A 
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rlglil of, upon the coiulHion of towns I 
after the establisliinent of fcuilalisnu | 
i. ISL 

Savi^y, his lUttf^ryof th** hiu'in 

th^ }^fiddte Agff, characterized. J?i4; 
poculinr merits of» its dcRcieiicy as 
a philosophical history* iu lack of 
poetical truth, its misrepresentations 
of facts, ii. 4 ; Its misr^^rcscntalinn of 
tlic sooin! stale of tin* Germans heforc 
the invasion, its fauiu in Irentiiig of 
the Itotnan law between the f>th and 


952; nature of the studies puteued 
at the early ecclcsiastiral. ii. 101; list 
of the nio:>t flourishing cpbcopuU fioiu 
the Cth to the middle of the t>th ct ii> 
iury. 1 ^. i institution of ecclesiasUcah 
which superseded civil in the Cth cen¬ 
tury, ICO; labours of Alcuin to re* 
estnblislu 23C; orJiruiiice of Charh*- 
magiie concerning* 237 ; result^*, if' t 
decrees respecting* Issued by Vnlen* 
tiiiiaii* llonoriua* and Thoodo^iu^. i* 
3:»l; entire absence of liberty in. 


12th centuries* A ; hU dissertation. Sur 
le coloval quolation?^ from, iii. 

125. 

Seine (or Sequanus) St., pa>sage from 
th^lifeof* ii. 134. 

Senatorial families, distinct existence of 
the, attested by all the mnnuments of 
the period* i, 901. 

Setni-Pclagians have the I’elugian con¬ 
troversy bequeathed to them, i. 38*>, 

Serfs, enfranchisement of, Louis le Hu- 
tln*s ordinance for the, iii. l4f*« 

Sermons of the Gth century compared 
with modem sermons* ii, 108. 

Servitude of the religious to the eccleal- 
aslical society, from the Cth to the 
9th century* less complete than it 
appeared* ii. 44. 

Sidonius Apollinarius* bishop of Cler¬ 
mont* letters fVom* i. 331, 343, 30G. 

Sigbert* letter from king, to Didicr, 
biShop of Cahors, ii. 31. 

Sigismoiurs collection of laws, ii, 11; 
how it came to be called ** f^apiani 
Betponsutny** il. 12. 

Simony* prevalence of* in the feudal 
church, i. 122 . 

Sismondi* M. do, his Hhtoir& d^t Frnn^h 
clinractcrizod, i. 2S4 ; Ids account of 
the origin of chivalry. Hi. 105 ; prools 
that he U mistaken, loo. 

Scabini* seven of the* bound to attend 
local assemblies* iii. 64 ; institution of* 
by Charlemagne, 198. 

Schism, the groat* of the west* i. 206* 

“ School of tlie Palace/* the* H. 238; pro¬ 
bable nature of the studies pursued at* 
i5,; Di9pfit<4tio between Alcuin and 
Pepin at, 289—242 ; decay of, under 
Louis leDebonnaire, ii. 971; reviral of. 
by Charles le Chauve* i8,; studies 
pursued in, 972. I 

Schools, principa], in Roman Gaul, 1.9 49; I 
decay of the civil* In the 5lh centurj'* 1 


SGI. 

Slavery, condition of, in the UniUd .Stairs 
of America, iii. 339. 

I Science, Hi bliare in the civilization v1 
nations, i. n. 

Scott, Walter, Ids preface to Old Morfufitp 
<|UOted, ii. 120, 

* Sinaragdc, abbot of Saint Mihlel, his 
treatise of morality for kings* ii. 2C6. 
Social order, its aim and perfection, i. 80. 
—organizarion, principles of, after 
I tlie settlement of the Germans in Gaul, 
iii. 00. 

-progress, otdections usually made 

to it, also answers which have been 
made to those objections, i. 13. 

-state of the middle ages, Insup- 

I portable character of, iii. 9. 

I Society* three distinct, discoverable at 
the fall of the Roman empire, i. 42 ; 
some share of reason, truth, end Justice 
necessary to the duration of any* 48 ; 
impossible without principles and sen¬ 
timents in common, 54 ; conditions of 
the formation of a <lurfible and regular, 
54 ; no general, for the population 
under the feudiil system* 75; entire 
transformation of* between the t2tlt 
and I Sth centuries* 146; at the end of 
the crusades, contrasted with society at 
the beginning, 159; modem, easential 
characteristics of, 177 ; a common 
conviction is the basis of. ii. 20 * two 
systems according to which religious, 
may be coiistitiiteci, 36; two facts of 
which it is the totality, HI. 193. 194 ; 
account of whut truly constitutes it, 
194* 195. 

Sovereignty* of right, remarks uiH>n the* 
i. 1G5; personilication of the, under 
the imago of royalty, huw far admis¬ 
sible, c&. 

--paasfige of, fVom the people to 

an indivlduul, I. 170. 
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and propeltf* amalgamation 
of, iii. 38; effects of the fusion of 

Spain, formation of the national unity of 
in the fifteenth century, L 201. 

Spain and Italy less actiTe than Gaul 
at the 5th century, L 302* 

Spiritual power, claims of the. In the 
12th and 13th centuries, i. 319* 

Spiritual society, conditions of the exists 
ence of a, ii* 21; or church, many 
centuries neceSsSary to develope its 
principle, 22 ; the nature of, is better 
understood now than it has ever 
been, t6. 

States, confusion and instability of, 
during the barbarous epoch, i. 51. 

States-general of France, character of, 
described, I. 192; greater frequency of 
their assembling under Fhilip le Bcl, 
iii. 276 ; account of their meeting at 
Tours, in 1308, t5. 

State trials, account of the principal, 
from Saint Louis to Philip de Valois, 
ill. 279, 

Stephen IV. election of, in 816, ii. 337. 

Stuart, James, accession of, to the throne 
of England ; the commencement of 
the great quarrels between royalty and 
the English people, i. 216. 

Succession, royal, disputes resi>ecting, iii. 
268. 

Siiger. entrusted with the entire gOTem*^ 
ment of France, iii. 216; an illustra* 
live letter to him. 217; other letters 
to and from him, ib.^t a letter of 
his to the king, 220 ; letter of. to the 
bishop of BeauvaJs, 406. 

Sulpicius, St., passage from the life of, 
11 129. 

Suzerains, first cause which tended to 
keep their trains around them, Ui. 99 ; 
second cause, the custom of bringing 
up sons of yassals at their court* 101; 
the rights due to, from yassals, 163 
«—165; relation between, and their 
yassals, 166. 

Sweden reinstated by Gustavus Vasa in 
1523, i. 216. 

Synod, decline of the proyincial, ii. 49. 

TAcmJS. Ins Summary the most Impor¬ 
tant document we possess concerning i 
the early Germans, i. 414; extract I 
from, to prove (hat the same fioctua- | 
tioo n*igne<l In the Interior of Qer- ^ 


I many as on the fh)nticrt, 417; quoteC 
iii. 97. 103. 

Templars, origin of, iii. 120. 

Temporal power, condition ol, in thv 
10 th century, fayourable toils occupa 
tion by the church, i. 101, 

Tcutberge condemned by three couficiU 
held in Aix^la-Chdpelle, ii. 341* 

Theodosian code, a most important ori* 
ginal monument, i. 2 43. 

Theodosius and Justinian, codes of, which 
indicate the remission of municipal 
affairs to the clergy, i. 86* 

Theocracy, failure of, in Italy, I. 185. 

Theocratical pretensions to the original 
possession of European society, i. 45, 

Theodulf. bishop of Orleans, his measurej 
for the instruction of the i)eople,i. 259; 
his poem, Paren^tit ad Indice$^ H. 
260, 

Theology of the middle age. birth of, in 
the 10th century, il. 390; Christitu, 
more and more a stranger to ancient 
philosophy, t6. 

Thtorie de$ Lou PoUHqxut dt la Monarchit 
Pran^autp characterized, i. 294. 

Thierry, his *• History of the Conquest ol 
England by the Normans,” eulogized, 

i. 40; his Lttir€9 tar tllUioirt dt 
Franeep quoted, ii. 2S5. 

Thirty years war, the, at the commence 
ment of tbe 17th century, i. 316. 

Third estate, not first called to the 
States General by Philip le Bel, Iii 
274 ; their influence In that body at 
this time, 275; importance of, 289; 
a new fact, 290 ; shown not to exist 
in any of the great Asiatic nations, 
291; or in ancient Europe, ii .; proof 
of the false comparison of its struggle 
with that of the plebeians and patri¬ 
cians of Rome, 292 ; peculiar interest 
of, for French people, ; nowhere so 
completely dcrelopcd as In France, 

ii. ; state of, shown at yarious periods. 
290 ; acts relating to, 292 ; inspection 
of, 294 ; sources of the, 305; why Im¬ 
portant not to lose sight of the va 
rioos origins of, 303; distinction b^ 
tween the meaning of the term, and 
that otboro%i^hp 303, 304 ; importance 
ol this distinction, ii .; continual pro- 
grc#-s of, <lespilc the decay of boroughs, 

Tillies, attempted reyiyal of. in the 6ta 
century, ii. 83. 
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1 oledo. extract from the canons of the 
roandU of, 171; decree of the ninth 
councit of, ii. 

lours, Saiut .Martin of, accauni of tiic 
abbey of, ii- 247. 

Towns, condition of, from the Otli to the 
joth century, i. 130, 131; acquisition 
of importance by, after the estnbliib' 
ment of feudalism, 13 1. 

. ■ of southern France, more early 
in importance than those of northern 
France, ill. 30tt ; obsorvutions upon 
those which obtained charters and 
franchises, without becoming corpo¬ 
rate towns, 316; antiquity, origin of 
the, 327. 

Trent, tlic council of, secures the deft- 
nitive triumph of the court of Uonic 
in the eccleiiostical order, i. 217. 

Tribes nature of, iii. 41 ; distinguished 
from bands, i^. 

Turks, contest in Germany against the, 
in the 16th century, i. 216 . 

Tyranny of the ancient civilizations 
attributable to (heir unity of principle, 
i, 23, 


Va^aU Iheir theuretjcal right to pay M 
tax, and obey no law not made 
their oum consent, iii. 187 : tlicirrigh 
to renounce their vassalage to any par 
ticular suzeraio, llh); Uluitrativc text 
from Beaumanoir, 191, 

Vlgilius, pope, letter from, to rrofuturus 
bishop of Paga, ii. 330. 

Vigilaniius, heresy of, i. 353 ; he is ro 
fu(e<i by St. Jerome, ib. 

Vill.T, supposed derivation of the MT^rd, 
iii, 70; cotiverlcd into castles, ih. 
Visigoths, philoiopliic character of theil 
law. !. 5» ; law of. concerning tlie em¬ 
ployment ofouths, and the puni^hiiiiuit 
of homicide, in free men and ^lave^^ 
111; its imi>orianco un<l duration, 
48C>; situation of the, nt tlic coin- 
incncement of the uth century, ths 
same us that of the Burgnndians iind 
tlm Franks, 480; Uoinaii law uin<mg 
the, ii. 6— 11 . 

Voltaire, his want of imi»artinlity, as at 
historical critic, towards the iniddU 
ages, iii. 1 1 ; as a iK>ct. he does then 
more justice, <5, 


United Paovsnces, revolution of The, 
i. 216. 

United States, character of the forma¬ 
tion of the great towns, iii. 32H. 

Unity of principle in ancient civiliza¬ 
tions, absent for the most part only 
in anti-hUtorical times, i. 22 . 

Unity which pervades the ancient civili^ 
zations, i. 22; dilBculty of establish¬ 
ing it throughout the Koinan world by 
reason of its municipal character, 29; 
the particular act of which more es- 
specially constitutes n nation, iii, 2 $ 
national, continuous existence of the 
idea of, in France, 224. 

University of Paris, its scientific labours 
dating from the ISth century; the 
first establishment of the kind in Eu* 
rope, i. 280 . 

Valentin IAN, edict of, in reference to 
the students of the school at Uomc, i 
362, 

Valery, St, passage from the life of, il, 
126. 

Vassalage, its obligations, iii. 137. 

Va^salsof one suzerain, relation between, 
iU. 109 


Wandfrino life of the bnrbariuni 
Vonglit to a conrluhiun, i. €1. 

Wnndrcgisilus, Saint, pa.s^nges froa 
.he life of, il. 126, 129. 

Warriors,agglomeration of, did not cea^ 
ininivdiately after the territorial cstal> 
h^limcnt, iii. 97. 

War of the tONvna against the feudal 
loifls, in the 11 th century, charucten 
i-tic of, i. 134, 135 ; private, the lego] 
Slate of feudal society, iii. 179; nb 
servutions u{>on their nature, ib. 
feudal regulation of, ISO. 

Wars of the roses, results, i. 2o2. 

Wars, characteristics of the earlier, (a 
Europe, iii. 5; change in their natnn.*, 
ib. 

Westphalia, treaty of, in 1608, i. 215. 

Wenilon, archbishop of Sens, uccusatios 
brought against him in S59, befoi'c 
the council of Toul, by Charles Is 
Chauve, ii. 820. 

Wiardn, his Histcire €i expNtfition dt fa 
M 1. 466. 

William III, passes into England, L 
240. 

William, prince of Orange, as the pr^ 
testant republic of Holland, Ql:de^ 
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takes to resist the pure monarchy of 
Louis XIV.. i. 246. 

T-jrris. progress of the formation of their 
onU- -try meaning, i. 7 ; scientific defi- 
n'tiutiS of, less accurate than the ordi- 
rary common sense acceptations, ib .; 
liability to inacc'iracy in the »mpIoy- 
*'enl of. i. 130. 


Women, their iniporlance developed 
the feudal system, i. 72. 

York, school of. in the time of Alcuio, 
ii. 2S2. 

Yves, bishop of Chartres, letter of. con¬ 
cerning the conduct of the bisitop (.f 
Beauvais, iii. 892 ; writ^to the tnh«> 
bitants of Beauvais, 401. 


TIfK END. 
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AJ3DISON S Works. With the 
Notes of Bishop Hurd, Portrait, 
and 8 Plates of Metlals and Coins. 
Edited by H. G, Bohn. 6 vols. 
3 j. (id. each. 

JSSOHYIitrs, The Dramas of. 
Translated into English Verse by 
Anna Swanwick. 4th Edition, 
revised. %s. 


- The Tragedies of. Newly 

translated from a revised text by 
Walter Ileadlam, Litt.D., and 
C. E. S. Headlam, M.A. $s. 6 d. 

- The Tragedies of Trans¬ 
lated into Prose by T. A. Buckley. 
B.A. 3j. Od. 

ALLEN’S (Joseph, R. N.) Battles 
of the British Navy. Revised 
Edition, with 57 Steel Engravines. 
2 vols. ss. each. 

AMMIANTJS MAROBLLINUS- 
ffistory of Rome during the 
Keiffns of Constantlus, Julian, 
Tovianus, Valentinian, and Valens. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 7 s. 6 d. ^ 


ANDERSEN’S Danish Lege 

and Tales. Transh 

Peachey. With 
Wood Engravings. 5^. 

CHRONIC 

Wth « Jy 

" tth a Map. 3,. 6 d. 


I ANTONINDS(M. Aurelius), The 
i Thoughts of Trans, literally, 
with Notes and Introduction by 
George Long, M.A. 3/. 6 d. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 
•The Argonautloa.’ Translated 
by E. P. Coleridge, M.A. 5J. 

APPIAN'S Roman History. 
Translated by Horace White, 
M.A., LL. D. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 6 s. each. 

I APULBIUS. The Works of 
Comprising the Golden Ass, God 
of Socrates, Florida, and Dis¬ 
course of Magic. 5/, 

I ARGYLL (Duke of). The Life 
of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. 
3 J - 64/. 

AEtlOSTO’S Orlando Furloso. 
Translated into English Verse by 
W. S. Rose. With Portrait, and 24 
Steel Engravings, 2 vols. 5/. each. 

ARISTOPHANES’ Comedlea. 

Translated by W. J. Hickie. 2 
vols. $s. each. 

ARISTOTLE'S Nloomaohean 
Ethics. Translated, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by the Vener¬ 
able Archdeacon Browne. 51. 

—' Politics and Economics. 
Translated by E. Walford, M.A., 
with Introduction by Dr. GilJies, 

5 ^* 
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ARISTOTLE’S Metaphysics. 
Translated by the Rev. John H. 
M‘Mahon, M.A. 5^. 

- History of Animals, Trans. 

by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 5r. 

- Organon; or, Logical Trea¬ 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
3r. 6</. each. 

- Rhetoric and Poetics. 

Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 

ARRIAN'S Anabasis of Alex¬ 
ander, together with the Indlca. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans. 5J. 

ATHEN.fflO’S. The Delpnoeo- 
phists; or, the Banc^et of the 
Learned. Trans, by rrof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. Sr. each. 

BACON’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancjents, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius Caesar, 
and Augustus Cse^ar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 3J. 

- Novtun Organum and Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning. Edited 
ky J. Devey, M.A. 5 j. 

BASS’S Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament. 2j. 

BAX'S Handbook of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. 3rd 
Edition, revised. 5r. 

BAYETJX Tapestry. The. Re¬ 
produced in 79 Half-tone Plates 
from Photographs originally taken 
for the Department of Science an<l 
Art. With a Historical Descrip¬ 
tion and Commentary by Frank 
Rede Fowke, of that Department. 

5^* 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. jr. 6</. 

BECHSTEIN'S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco¬ 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with Sweet’s British Warb¬ 
lers. With 43 coloured Plates 
and Woodcut Illustrations. 5 '^* 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Booleslas- 
tloal ^story of England. 
Revised Translation. With In¬ 
troduction, Life, and Notes by 
A. M. Sellar, late Vice-Principal 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 5 ^- 

BELL (Sir Cnarles). The Ana¬ 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex¬ 
pression. as oonneoted with 
the Pine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 5/. 

BERBfELEY (George), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of. 

Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
3 vols. 5r. each. 

BION. See Theocritus. 

BJORNSON’S Ame and the 
Fisher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Ix)w, M.A 3s. 6d. 

BLAIR'S Chronological Tables 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre¬ 
hending the Chronology and His¬ 
tory of the World, from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty cf 
Peace, April 1856. By J- Wil- 
'oughby Rossc. Double vol. loj. 

BLEER’S Introduction to ^o 
Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Karaphausen. Trans¬ 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


Venables. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. 
5i. each. 

BOETHICJSS Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by the Rev. S. Fox, 
M.A. 5 s. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Pootloal 
Quotations. 4th Edition. 6 s. 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3/. 6 <t. 
each. 

Vol. I.— Table Games:— Bil¬ 
liards, Bag-atelle, Chess, Draughts, 
Backgammon, Dominoes, Soli¬ 
taire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge 
et Noir, Roulette, E.O., Hazard, 
Faro. 

Vol, 11 . — Card Games: — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecart^, Euchre, Bdzique, Crib- 
bage, Loo,Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula¬ 
tion, &c., &C. 

BOND'S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
raning the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5s. 

Nineveh and ita 
7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 5^. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson 

o Hebrides 

Md JOHNSONIANA. Edited by 
we Rev. A, Napier, M.A. With 
Fronuspiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3 ^. oa. each. 


Popular Antiquities 
Scotland, and Ire- 
Arranged, revised, and 



greatly enl.irge«l, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., K.R.S., &c.. &c. 3 

vols. 5i. each. 

BREMER'S (Froderlka) Works. 
Translated by Mary Mowitt. 4 
vols. 3r. 6<3’. each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 
BeU (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5/. 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With upwards of loo Woodcuts. 
V’ol. I., 5r. \’ol. 11 , out of print 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex¬ 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 3^. 6 J. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con¬ 
stitution of Man. 5 j. 

BRINK (B. ten) Early English 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol. I. ToWyclif. Trans¬ 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 
3r. 6a’. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Eat- 
lies! Drama, Renaissance. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 3j. 6rf. 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandi. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3s. 6d. 

- Five Lectures on Shake¬ 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3s. 6d. 

BRONTE(Charlotte). JaneEyre. 
With an Introduction bv Clement 
Shorter, and Illustrations in 
Colour and Black-and-white bv 
M. V. Whcclhouse. 3^. 6 d. 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Siinon Wilkin. 3 vols. 
3^. 6 d. each. 
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B UJttES’S works. 8 vols. 3/. 6fl^. 

each. 

I.—Vindication of Natural So¬ 
ciety—Essay on the Sub¬ 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel¬ 
lanies. 

II.—Reflections on the French 
Revolution— Letters re¬ 
lating to the Bristol Elec¬ 
tion — Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c. 

III. —Aj)peal from the New to the 

Old Whigs—On the Na¬ 
bob of Arcot’s Debts— 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV. —Report on the Affairs of 

India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V.—Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings—Political Let¬ 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI.—Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments— 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

VII. & VHI.—Speeches on the Im- 
eachment of Warren 
lastings; and Letters. 
With Index. 

- Life. By Sir J. Prior. 3 j. 6</. 

BURNEY. The Early Diary 
of Fanny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), 1768 - 1778 . With 
a selection from her Correspond¬ 
ence and from the Journals of 
her sisters, Susan and Charlotte 
Burney. Edited by Annie R.aine 
Ellis. 2 vols. 3x. (id. each. 

-Evelina. By Frances Burney 

(Mme. D’Arblay). With an In¬ 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 3J. (id. 

- Ceoilla. With an Introduc- 1 

tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 

2 vols. 3/. 6 d. each. 


BURN (R.) Ancient Rome and 
Its Neighbourhood. An Illus¬ 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7j. 6d. 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 

J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re¬ 
vised by William Scott Douglas. 
3r. 6d. 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In¬ 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

BURTON (Sir R. P.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madlnah and Mecoah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 

K. C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

*** This is the copyright edi¬ 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy or 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature; together with two Dis¬ 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, y. 6d, 

- Sermons. New Edition. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Analyses by the Rev. W • R. 
Matthews, M.A., B.D., Lecturer 
in Theology and Philosophy at 
King’s College, University of 
London, y. 6d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) HudlbrM. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio¬ 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus¬ 
trations. 5.r. 

- or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5 r. each. 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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G^SAB. Commentaries on the 
QaUlo and CItU Wars. Trans¬ 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, b.A. 
S^- 

OARLYLB’S French Revolution. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. Illus. 3 vols. 5 j. each. 

-Sartor Resartus. New Edi¬ 
tion. With 75 Illustrations by 
Edmund J. Sullivan. 5j. 

- A Selection of the Finest I'as- 

sagcs from lus Writings. Edited, 
with Biographical .and Critical In¬ 
troduction, by A. W. Evans. 3^. ()d. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6s. 

[ II. out of print. 

CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5 j. 

- Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&C. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6j. 

-- Animal Physiology. Revised 

Eldition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6s. 


O A S T Ij £j (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Ecerton 
^tle. M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 

*40 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
bwords, showing 114 Examples. 


O.^TERMOLE’S Evenings s 
Haddon HaU. With 24 Et 
gravmgs on Steel from designs b 
^ttermole, the Letterpress by th 

Baroness de Carabella. 5^. 

and th 

ygil of Venus. A Literal Pros 
■translation, cr. 


OELLINI (Benvenuto). The 
Life of. A New and Complete 
Translation, with an Introduction 
and Notes by R. II. Hobart Cusl, 
iM.A. (Oxon.) Ilhislr.ated. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

I 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha Molteux’s Trans¬ 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3r. 6d. 
each. 

- Galatea. A Pastoral Ro¬ 
mance. Tr.-vnslated by G. W. I. 
Gyll. y. 6d. 

- Exemplary Novels. Trans¬ 
lated by Walter K. Kelly, y. 6d, 

CHAUCER’S Poetical W'orks. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, with a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols, 3/. 6d. each, 

CHEVRBUL on Colour. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, y .; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7x. 6d. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly too Illustrations. 5J. 

CHRONICLES OP T Hm ORTJ- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra¬ 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. y. 

CHRONICLES OF THE 
TOMBS. A Collection of Epi¬ 
taphs by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. 
SJ- 


CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. sx. each. 
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OIGSHiO'S Listters. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
5 j. each. 

- On Oratoiy and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5/. 

- On the Nattire of the Oods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re¬ 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5^. 

- Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5/. 

■■ ■ - OfSces ; or, Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age; Loelius, an Essay on Friend¬ 
ship; Scipto’s Dream; Paradoxes; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3r. td. 

OLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to HeraldJTT. i8th Edition, Re 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
ne.ar!y 1000 Illustrations. 5/. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 

15J. 

OliASSIO TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travel.s, and The Senti¬ 
mental Journey, jr. t)d. 

OOLBRIDOE'S (S. T.) Friend 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion, ^s. fii/. 

I 

- Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions op an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer, gr, 6d. 

- Lectures and Notes on 

^akeepoare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 
3r. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S BIographlaLlte- 
rarla ; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3J. 6 d. 

- Blographla Epistolarls. 

Edited by Arthur Turnbull. 2vols. 
2s. 6d. each. 

- Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3/. 6 d. 

- Miscellanies, .Slsthetlo and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3r. 6 d. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro¬ 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5r. each. 

- Philosophy of the Solenoes, 

being an Exposition of the 
Principles of the Ceurs de 
Philosophic Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. 5/. 

OONDE S History of the Do. 
minion of the Arabs In Spsdn. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3r. 6</. each. 

COOPER’S Blo^phloal Dic¬ 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all ^cs and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 

2 vols. 5/. each. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.— 
Justin. 

COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his orWnal 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revi-sed edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 2 ^' 
each. 

-History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of E'rancis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3/. 6 d. each. 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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CRAIK’S(G.L.)Pur8ult of Know¬ 
ledge under Dlffloultlea. Ilius- 
tMted by Anecdotes and Men>oirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut I’<irtrails an<l Plates. 51. 

OUNNINOHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs 
Heaton, ji vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. New Edition, by M. L. 
Kgerton-Casilc. 3/. 6t/. 

■ Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3r<l l\dj- 
tion, revised. ith Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxmao. 

DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. Bv John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
2nd Edition. 5f, 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me¬ 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIIL, 
Kings of France, and Ch.arles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes* 
Translated by Andrew R. ScobJr. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3/. 
each. 

DEPOE’S Novels and Mlnoel. 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
Notes, including those attri¬ 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
(>d. each. 

Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II.—Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, 4 fcc. 

—^loll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV—Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscel- 
i.ANF.ous Works — continued. 

V.—History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-lxirn Engli.shman. 

VI.- Duncan Campl)ell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tract.*. 

Vfl. — Robinson Crusoe. 3/. (id. 

Also with 86 Illustra¬ 
tions. ^s. 

- A Selection of the Finest Pas¬ 
sages from his Writings. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical In¬ 
troduction, by John Miisefield. 
p. 6 d. 

DEMMIN'S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly zckx) Illustrations. 
7/. 6 d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ OraUons. 

Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3x. (xi.i Vols. 
H.-V., 5r. each. 

DE QDINCEY (T.) A SelecUon 
of the I'inesi Pas.sages from his 
\\’ritings. Edited, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Introduc¬ 
tion, by Sidney Low. 3^. 6 d. 

DE STAEL’S Corlnne or Italy. 
By M.adame de Stael. Trans¬ 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3s. 6 d. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Lav 
Terms and Phrases. With all th. 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver* 
bonim (622 pages). 5^. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provlnoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5r. each. 
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DID K O N ’ S Christian loono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans¬ 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5.r. each. 

DIOaENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5r. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5.f. each. 

DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
Edition. 5r. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry WiLson. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

DYER'S History of Modem Eu¬ 
rope, from the Fall of Constan¬ 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
sail, M.A. 6 vols. 3r. 6c/each. 

DYER'S (Dr T. H.) Pompeii: its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the f'orum. 
7r. 6^. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Fast. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif¬ 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Clalendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. $s. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6d. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed, y. 6d. 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 
—See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
y. 6c/. each. 

1 .—Essays and Representative 
Men. 

11 .—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

HI.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad¬ 
dresses. 

IV.—Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V.—Poems. 

- A Selection of the Finest Pas- 

.sages from his Writings. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical In¬ 
troduction, by G. H. Perris. 3r. Od. 

EPICTETUS, The DlsoouraeB of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 

Long, M.A. 5r. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P- 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 

EUTROPIUS.— 5 "^ JDSTIN. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecolealsatloal Hlatory of. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse,M. A. 5 ^* 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendencd. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5r. each. 

PAIRHOLT’S Costume In Eng¬ 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5#. each. 
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FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. (id. 

- History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ctuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3r. (id. each. 

— I ■ Amelia. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 5^. 

- A Selection of the Finest Pas¬ 
sages from his Writings. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical In¬ 
troduction, l)y Professor George 
Saintsbury. 31. (id. 

FTjAXMAN’S Leotttreson Sculp¬ 
ture, By John Flaxman, R.A. 
New Edition. With Portrait and 
53 Plates. 6/. 

FOSTEH'S (John) Essays: on 
Decision of Char.acter ; on a 
Man's writing Memoirs of Him¬ 
self; on the epithet Romantic; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. Jx. (yi. 

- Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With NoTiis op Ser¬ 
mons and other Piece.s. 3X. td. 

GASEELL (Mrs.) Sylvia’s 
Lovers. With Illustrations in 
Colour by M. V. Whcclhouse. 
3-t' (>d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature to the Death of 
Dante. Translated by Herman 
Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY OP MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of.— 0 /d Emdish 
Chronicl<s. 

GESTA ROLIANORUM. or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Transl.ated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynn.anl Hooper, 
B.A. 5x. 

GILDAS, Ohronloles of .—Ste O/d 
English Chi'cnicles. 

GIBBON'S Decline and Pall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 


and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchm.an. With 2 M.ips and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3X. (d. each. 

GILBART’S History, Principles, 
I and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, t'.R.S. 
New E<lition (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 5X. each. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. (is. 

GIRALDUS OAJMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. h oresier, M.A., and Sir 
R. Coll Hoare. Revised Edi'ion, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5x. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger¬ 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 5X, 

GOETHE’S Works Translated 
into English by v.arious hands. 
»4 vols. 3x, (h/. each. 

1 . and II.—Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

III. ' Faust. Two Parts, com¬ 

plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. —Novels and Tales. 

V.—Wilhelm Meistcr’s Appren- 
liceship, 

. VI.— Conversations with Ekkcr- 
mann and Soret. 

N’ll. — Poems and Ballads. 

VIII.—Dramatic Works. 

IX.—Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 

X.—Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI.—Mi.scellaneous Travels. 

XII.—Early and Mbscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. —Correspondence with Zclter 

(out of print). 

XIV. —Reinekc Fox, West-Eastern 

Divan and Achilleid. 


lO An Alphabetical List of Books 


G-OIiDSMlTH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3J. 6rf. each. 

Q-RAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, <Src. 
New Edition. 51. 

Q-RAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Editetl by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. 3 vols. 
3^. ()d. each. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans¬ 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 
5 ^- 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatlus—viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Cbariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnisand Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

5 ^- 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3r. M. 

GREGOROVIUS, ROMAN 
JOURNALS. 1852-1874 
Edited by Friedrich Altbaus. 
Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustave 
W. Hamilton. 3.''. 6<f. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Dootrlnes, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3J. 

GRIMM’S TALES With the 
Notes ofthe Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro¬ 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 

2 vols. 3r. (id. each. 

-Gammer Grethol; or, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 


With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31. (id. 

GROSSI’S Maroo Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3/. &d. 

GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William HazHtt. 3^. 6<f. 

- History of Olvllisstlon, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans¬ 
lated by William Hazlitl. 3 vols. 
3.r. (id. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel¬ 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3J. (id. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Franci.s Procter, M.A. jrcl 
.and cheaper Edition. 

HAUEF’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria—The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 6</. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3r. (id, each. 

I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
•Snow Image. 

II.— Scarlet Ix;ttcr,and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

HI.—Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], an<l Blithedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse. 
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HAZLITT S Table-talk. Rssays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitl. ,V. 

- X«eotures on the Literature 

of the Ago of Slizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

- Leotures on the BngUsh 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3/. 6./. 

-The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things, 3r.6<:f. 

- Round Table. 35. bd. 

- Sketches and Bssaya. 

3r. (id. 

- The Spirit of tho Age; or. 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Haziitt. 3#. 

-View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
3r. (id. 

HEATON'S Gonoiae History ol 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5 j. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 2nd Edition, revised. 3^. (id. 

—- Travel-Piotures, including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated bj* 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- - 
dices and Maps. 3/. (id. 

HELIODORUS. Theagenes and 
Chanolea. — s<c Greek Ro* 

MAKCES. 

HELP'S 3 Ufe of Ohrlstophor 
Oolumbus, the Discoverer of 
America, By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3r. 6^. ^ 

-- Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3j. (id. each. 


HELP'S Life of Plaarro. p. 6J. 

- Llfoof Las CeaQS the ApoiLle 

of the Indies, p. 6<(. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His¬ 
torical Dooumonts of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. y. 

HENFREY’S Guido to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to 
18S5. New* and revised Edition 
by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 
6 s. 

HENRY OP HUNTINGDON'S 
History of the English. Trans* 
laltd by 'r. Forester, M.A. 5J. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5J. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3/. 6 J. 

- Analysis and Summary of 

Dy J. T. Wheeler. 5/. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5/. 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W.) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Danoe of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip¬ 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. Sr. 

HOMER'S Iliad. A new trans* 
lation by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 
2 vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

- Translated into English Prose 

by T. A. Buckley, B.A, 5 j. 
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HOMER’S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng* 
lish Prose by T. A. Buckley. B.A. 
5 ^- 

- See also Pope. 

HOOPER'S (O.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo¬ 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition. 3^. 6</. 

—— The Oampaign of Sedan: 
The Downfall of the Second Em¬ 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. New Edition. Jj. (>d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3;. td. 

HUOO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani—Ruy Bias— 
The King’s Diversion. Tran.siated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3j. td. 

■■ Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans¬ 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 

HTTh'fBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3j. (id. each, excepting Vol. V. 5^. 

- Personal Narrative of bis 

Travels to the Equinoctial Re¬ 
gions of .America during the years 
1799-1804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols. 5r. each. 

- Views of Nature. Translated 

by £. C. Oit^ and H. G. Bohn. 

5 ^- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector's 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5J. 
each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 


HUNGARY: its History and Re¬ 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
molrs of the Life of. By bis 
Widow, Lucy : together with hei 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3r. 6 d . 

INGULPH’S Chronlolea of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 5/. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Corn* 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por¬ 
traits, &C. 31. 6d. each. 

I.—Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

11 .—The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. —Bracebridge Hall, Abbots¬ 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. —The Alhambra, T.ales of a 

Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voy.ages of his Com¬ 
panions. 

VIII.—Astoria, A Tour 00 the 
Prairies. 

1 X.—Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X.—Adventures of Captain Bon¬ 
neville, U.S.A., WoUert’s 
Roost. 

XI.—Biographies and Miscell.i* 
neous Papers. (Out of 
print). 

XII.-XV.—Life of George Wash¬ 
ington. 4 vols. 
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IRVINGS (Washington) Life 
and Letters. By liis Ncpliew, 
I’ierre E. Irvin}*- 2 vols. 31. 6</. 
each. 


JUNIUS’S Letters. Wirh all tlie 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
impojlanl Additions. 2 vols. 

3^. 6(/. each. 


ISOCHATSS, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5r. 

JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Cceur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3J. 6rf. each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake¬ 
speare's Heroines. Character¬ 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3 J. (id. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5x. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. e.nch. 

— ' Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits, ^s. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topt^aphical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. ^V. Wilson, K.C. B. 5 vols. 
3 ^- 6 d. each. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain¬ 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In¬ 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. sj. 


JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 #* 

JUVENAL. PERSIUS. SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Tr.ans- 
laled by L. Evans, M.A. 5J. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
John. 5 j. 

- Prolegomena and Meta- 

phyelcal Foundations ofNatural 
Soienoe. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5.;. 

KSIQHTLE 7 'S (Thomas) My¬ 
thology of Anolent Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.O., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

5 '- 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun¬ 
tries. Revised E< 1 ilion, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 5J. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 31-. 6d, 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by 11 . T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3r. 6d, each. 


-History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3r. 6^. each. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and EUana. Complete Edition. 
3f. 6rf. 
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LAMB'S (Charles) Specimens of 
SjQgUsh Dramatic Poets of the 
Time of Elizabeth. 3J. Qd. 

- Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3x. €d. each. 

- Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

3x. 6d. 

LAITE'S Arabian Nights' Enter¬ 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 3x. 6</. each. 

LAPPENBERO’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Olt^. 2 vols. 
3 x. 6c/. each. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans¬ 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A.. 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. New Edition. 
With numerous Plates. 5x. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. Sx. 

LESSINO-’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3x. 6</. each. 

_ Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Fronti.spiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3s. 6d. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro¬ 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal¬ 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5x. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
i and others. 4 vols. 5x. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3x. 6 d. each. 

LOCKHART (J. G.)—Burns. 

LODGE’S Portraits of niustiioua 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio¬ 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5x. 
each. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. VVith 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5x. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5X. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2x. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
—Set Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5x. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 

LUCRETIUS. A Prose Trans¬ 
lation. By II. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the Final (4th) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. I). Duff, M.A. Sx. 

_ Literally translated. By the 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. With 
a Metrical Version byj. M. Good. 

5 ^- 
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LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. y. 6<i. 

- Autobiography. — Sre 

Michelet. 

MAOHIAVELLI ’3 History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His¬ 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 35. 6 cl. 

MAliLET'S Northern Antiqui¬ 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi¬ 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. $s. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5r. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5x. 

marry AT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Mastennan Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 

-Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

3i. Sd. 

-Pirate and Three Gutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R-A. 3J. 6 d. 

-Privateersman. 8 Engrav¬ 
ings on Steel. 3r. 6 ^/. 

- Settlers In Canada. 10 En- 

gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

6{f, 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. RN.) 
Poor Jack. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 

R.A. 3r. 6</. 

- Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3/. 6 d. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac¬ 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, yr. 6 d. 

MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) BUs 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3x. 6d. 

- BUstory of the Thirty Years' 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3x. 6d. each. 

■ ■ Comtt's Positive PhilosophY* 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN¬ 
STER'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5x. 

MBNZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3x. 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5x. 

MICHELET’S Luther's Auto¬ 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes, y. 6d. 

- History of the French Revo¬ 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791* 
3x. td. 
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MIG-NET'SHlstory of theFrench 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3J. 6</. New edition, reset. 

MIIiL (J. S.) Farly Fssays by 
John Stuart Llill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3 ^. (id, 

MIXjLFR (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3 ;. (id, each. 

MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St.John. 5 vols. 3J. 6d. 
each. 

- Poetical Works, with a Me* 

moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. $f. 6d. 
each. 

MITFOBD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. jr. 6d. each. 

MOLIFBE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3/. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Ix>rd Wharncliffe’s Edi¬ 
tion, and revi.sed by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5 ^- each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
llazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
2 s. 6d. each. 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit oi 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3j. 6 d. each. ^ 

MORE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s ‘ Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Notes, by 
George Sampson. Introduction 
and Bibliography by A. Guih- 
kelch. The text of the Utopia is 
given as an appendix. 5J. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by the.\merican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. LdwentbaL 5/. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republlo. A History. 
By John Lotbrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols- 3r. 6d. each. 

MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His¬ 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 h'igurcs 
of Birds and 7 Colours Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. $s. each. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life of 
Jesus Christ. Translated by J. 
McClintock and C. BlumcntbaJ. 
3s. 6d. 

- History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 

2 vols. 3s. (id. each. (Vol. I. 
out of print). 

- Memorials of Christian Life 

In the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3s. 6d. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
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by EOwaid Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed ihe Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Catlylc. 

5 ^* 

NIOOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, rrogre>s. 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. $s. 

NORTH (R.) Lives oi the Right 
Hon.Francis North, Baron Guild¬ 
ford, the lion. Sir Dudley North, 
and the lion and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North- Together with the Auto¬ 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
Zs, 6(f. each. 


NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, hla Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, .an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5^. 


OLD ENGLISH CHRON¬ 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
furious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by T. A 
Giles, D.C.L. <;. 


OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Spies: the Stories of the Ra.ma- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 

riPfi College, Amritsar. 

With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations* 


OVID’S Works,complete. Literally 

translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5 ^. each. 


PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
ftom the Text of M. Auguste 
Mohn,„ by C. Kegan Paul. ** 3rd 
Edition, 3j. 6 d. 

Alfred 

r T>‘‘''»^>ated from the 

A appended 

Alfreds Anglo-Saxon Vbrsion 

OF Orosius. With a literal 
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Tr.insl.-itiDn interpaged, Notes, 
ami an An(;lo-Saxon Grammar 
and fiios.:ARV, by B. Thorpe. 

5 ^- 

PA 0 SANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly tmnslatedbyA. R, 
Shilleto, M..\. 2 vol.s. 5^. e.ach. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 51. 

PEPYS’ Diary. Tlic only c<tin- 
pletc e<liiii)n, Containing the kcv. 
Mynors Bright’s Tr.aiiscripiion. 
Indited with A<lditioiis by Henry 
B. Wheatley, l-'.S.A. In S vuls. 
With I’oilr.iits. 5/. each. 

\’ols, I. \ ri. Tlic Diary. 

Vol. VHI. Full Index. 

- Diary and Correspondonoe. 

Deciphered by the Rev. J. Smith, 
M. A., from the original Shorthand 
M.S. in the Peijysi.iii Library. 
Edited by Lord Hraybrooke. 
4 vols. With 31 Engravings. 
5r. each. 

PERCY’S Keliques of Anoiont 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos¬ 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 %-ols. 3r. 6d. e.-ich. 

PERSIDS. ~~Sir£ Jdvknal. 

PETRARCH’S SonneU, Trl- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 5r 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 5f. 

PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planchc, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. $1. 
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PliATO’S Works. Literally trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5^. each. 

I—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
tagoras, Phaedrus, Theaetetas, 
Euthyphron, Lysis, Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. Cary. 

II.—The Republic, Timaeus, .and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

HI.—Meno, Euthydetnus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV.—Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clilopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V.—The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.—The Doubtful Works. Trans¬ 
lated by G. Burges. 

_ Summary and Analysis ol 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. S-^* 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans¬ 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5r. each. 

PLINT. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans¬ 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5r. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Intro<luction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo¬ 
tinus. Edited by (». K. S. M«'ad, 
P.A.. M R.A.S. 5 f. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives. Transl-atcd 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3/. 6</. each. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals, Theo- 
sophical Essays. Transiated by 
C. W. King, M.A. Sr. 

- Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. S-^* 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se¬ 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 177 ^ 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3r. 6 d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOP.fflDIA 
A Dictionary of Political, Con¬ 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo¬ 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
I.a.ws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1848.) 3r. 6£f. each. 

[ I. ottt of print. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols. Sr. each. 

[ Vol. /. out oj print. 

_ Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5J. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Scries of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5 ^. 

_ Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. Uc- 
vised edition* 5 ^* 

POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales; The 
C.aplain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades— An 
Amateur Feasant Girl—The Shot 
_The Snow Storm—The Post¬ 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali—The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the fJreat’s Negro. Trans- 
baled by T. Keane, jr. (xi. 
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PRtoSCOTTS Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright oiition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introJiiction by G. I*. 
Winship. 3 vols. p. 6./. each. 


■ Conquest of Peru. Cojjyrighi 
edition, with the notes of John 
Foster KarU. 2 vols. 3^. ^.cach. 

—— Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Fo.sier 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3/. 61/. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Ganiillcn, M.A., 
and accompanied liy Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3 ^- 6d. 


PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con* 
tmning an entire Republicatlon 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his addition.s from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5^. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com* 
(Rising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection 0/ Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
Ihey were sold by auction, and 
of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Ma^s and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5#.; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, icu. 6d. 


S (Father) Rallquea. Col 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 

Mahony. Copyright edition. New 
with 21 Etchings by D. 
Maclise, R.A. Nearly 6co pages. 


9 ^I*^TILIAN’S Institutes of 


Oratory, or Lducatiu.i of an 
Oi.i{<,r. Tf.inslaicd hy the Rev, 
J. S. \'>.'itsf»n, .M.A. 2 voh. c;. 

tfcL. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver¬ 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell. M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

RANKE 3 History of tho Popes, 
during the Last Four Centuries. 
Mrs. Foster’s translation revised, 
with considerable adciitions, by 
G. R. Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3*. 6(/. 
each. 

- History of the Latin and 

Teutonic Nations, 1494-1514. 
A Revised Translation hy G. K. 
Dennis, R.A. With an IiUr<i- 
duclion by Eduanl Armstrong, 
('Queen’s College, Oxford. 

3 f. 6(/. 

- History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr 
3s. 6d. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By-Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and g 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Inseot ArohlTeoture. 
Revised and enl.irged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Utarary 
Works. Edited by H.W. Becchy. 

2 vols. 3r. 6.4 each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion. Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. sj. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Prledrloh). 
Levana. a Treatise on E<lucaiion: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir, jr. 6<4 
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RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis¬ 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kubschnappel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3^ (ni. 


ROQER BE HOVEBEN’S An¬ 
nals of English History, com¬ 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A. D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5r. each. 


ROGER OF WENBOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Mattheu- 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. Sr. each. 

[ Vol. II. out oj print. 


ROME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

- See Burn. 


ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti¬ 
ficate of Leo X. Fin.al edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vol.s, 3s. 61 . each. 

_ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medlol. 

called ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, <tc loth 
Edition, revised, with Mcnmir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3/. 6J. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 3r 6ri. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Trans, by J. S.Watson, M.A 5^. 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3r. 6<f. 
each :— 

I.—History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

II.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
CountsEgmont and Hour, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbancesin France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. —Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. —Robbers ( with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, Ghost Seer, .Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems. 

VI.— Essays,>Estheticaland Philo¬ 
sophical. 

VII.—Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitt. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Leoturea on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

_ Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
Translated from iheGerman. 3 ^-^' 

_Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3 -^* 
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SCHLEIGEL’S lieotures on 
Modern History, together with 
the lectures entitled C.-p^ar and 
Alexander, and The lleginning of 
out History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitelock. 
3J. (id. 

-^sthetioand MlsceUaneovts 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3J. Gd, 


SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Sliakesj>earc’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmiti, 2 vols. v.6d. 
each 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Dilerary Biography by Karl Ehe, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dr)ra Schnaitz. 5J. 


SCHLEGEL'S (A. w.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Litera¬ 
ture. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. 3r. (id. 


SOHOPENHAHBR on the Four¬ 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufflolent Reason, and On the 
Will In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 55. 

-- Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5/. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 5j. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
TranslatedbyA.L. Alger. 3/.6rf. 

SCOTT (Sir Walter). A Selec 
tlon of the Finest Passages from 
his \yriiings. Edited, with Bio- 
grapliical and Critical Introduc¬ 
tion, by Professor Grant. 3J. (id. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
(id. 


— Minor Essays and On Clem¬ 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5.C. 


SHAKESPEARE DOCU¬ 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3X. (id. 


SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A. o. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcuts, 2 vols. Seventh 
edition. 5x. each. 

SHELLEY’S (P.B.) LETTERS. 
E«liled by Roger Ingpen. 2 vols. 
Illustr.-xted. 5;. each, 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatlo Works 
Complete. With Life by ( 5 . G. S. 
3 J. 6 J. 


SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South of 
Etirope. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3#, 6 d. each, 

SMITH’S Synonyms and An¬ 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi¬ 
tion. 5x. 

- Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Langu.age, 
showing the Accurate signific.ation 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. &$. 


SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth ol 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3x. 6</. each. 

-Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 


SMITH’S ( Pye) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5;. 
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SMOIiliCTT’S Adventures of 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3 j. fiJ. 

- Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle. With Bibliography and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vots. 
3/. ^d. each. 

- The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
3 ^- 6 ^* 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
$s. 6d. each. 

SOCRATES (aurnamed ‘Soholas- 
tlous ’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
toryof(A.D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5J. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5^. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up¬ 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5f. 

—■ Xilfe of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 5 ^* 

, Robert Southey. The Story 
of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. ^s.6d. 

SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History of Philostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E Walford, 

M.A. 5 r. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction,by R.I I.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5 f. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 55. 

STAUNTON’S Chess - Player’s 
Handbook. 5^. 


STAUNTON’S Chess Praxis. A 
Supplement to the Chess-player’s 
I landbook. 5^. 

- Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 

5 ^* 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C..S. 5 j. 

STOWE (Mrs.H.B.)Unole Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3^.6^. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
55. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Efiition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5x. each. 

- Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols. 5/. each. 

_Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5^- 

STUART and REVETT’S Antl- 
qultles of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 7 * 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5 ^- 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Coesars and Lives of the Gram¬ 
marians. Thomson’s tran.’-Ialion, 
revised by T. Forester. 5 ^- 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
craphical Introduction by the Right 

lion. W. E. H. Lccky, M P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 5r. each. 

I._A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lccky. 
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Swift’s Prose Works { conihtucd ) 
n.—ThejournaltoSlella. E<Jitc<i 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac¬ 
simile. 

III.& IV.—Writings on Re’igion and 
the Church. 

V.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). 

VI.—The Drapier’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coin.Tge, S:c. 

VII.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

VIII.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions ro Periodicals. 

X.—Hbtorical Writirg.s. 

XI.—Literary Essays. 

XII.—Full Index and Biblio* 
graphy, with Essays on 
the Portraits of Swift l>y 
Sir Frederick Falkiner, 
and on the Relations be* 
tween Swift and Stella 
hy the Rt. Rev. the 
Bishop of Ossory. 

SWIPP'S Poems. Edited by W. 
Ernst Browning. 2 vols. Tx. Gd. 
each. 

TAOITUS. The Works of. Liter¬ 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5/. each. 

TASSO’3 Jerusalem Deliver^. 
Translated into English SpeQ.scrian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engraving on Steel and 24 Wood¬ 
cuts by Thurston, 5x. 

(Hlahop Jeremy ) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3X. (>d. 

TEN BmUK—See Brink. 
TERENCE and PH.fflDRUS 
Uterally translated byII. T. Riley' 
M.A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phredrus. 5/. 

THACKERAY (Wmiarn). A Se- 

lection of the Finest Passages 
from his Writings. Edited, with 
Bio^aphical and Critical Intro¬ 
duction. by G, K. Chesterton, 
if. 6 d. 


THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
CHUS. and TYRT.ffilUS. Liter¬ 
ally translated by the Rev. ], 
Banks, .M.A. To which are ap¬ 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chaprr..nn. 5x. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.n. 427 ; and from a-D. 
431 to A. D. 544. Translated. 5/. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translate<l by Wil¬ 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 3x. 6 d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. Literally transLated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols 
3x. 6</. each. 

- An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5X. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Troa 
tlse on Wines. Illustrated, sx. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac¬ 
ture of Oreat Britain. Revised 
edition. Edited hy P. L. Sim- 
monds. 2 vols. 51. each. 

-Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised edition. Edited by P. L. 
Simmonds. yx. 6 d. 

VARRO on FARMING. (M.Te 
renti V.arronis Rerum Rusticarum 
librl Ires.) Transkited, with In¬ 
troduction, Commentary, and 
Excursus, by Lloyd Storr-Bcst, 
Lilt.D., M.A., Lond. 5X. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen¬ 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3x. 6 d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans¬ 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL D. With Porimit. 31. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Tr.mslated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
g^ou, and other Tales. 3/. 6d. 
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Ail Alphabetical List of Books, 


WALTON’S Lives of Donne, 
Sloo^er, &o. New Edition re¬ 
vised by A. II Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton bv Wm. ; 
Dowling. With numerous Illus- ! 
trations. 5^. 

I 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and i8 
Steel Engravings. 5r. 

- Victories of. See Maxwell, i 

WERNER*S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3r. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of ArohsBology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus¬ 
trated. $s. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational lUus- 
tration of tbe Book of Common 
Prayer. 3s. 6i/. 

WHITE’S Natural History 01 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. S-^* 


W lESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Pour Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2nd and Cheaper Edi¬ 
tion. Revised. 3X. 6</. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. $s. 

XENOPHON’S WtH'ks. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. II. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5r. each. 

] YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
' Prance during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3s. 6^. 

- Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Eklited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio¬ 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3r. 6*/. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col¬ 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra¬ 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. S'^- 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of TOO or 50 volumes fronr these famous Libraries, for P,\\ Of 
6s. net respectively. The volumes m.ay be selected without 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now numbeiing 
nearly 750 volumes. 

WUITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS . 





Bohn’s Popular Library 

Foolsoap 8 vo. Each with designed Title-papce 
and End-papers, strongly bound in Cloth, Is. net. 

‘ They arc aclniiralily h.-tndy ; ihc covers arc tliin and ik->.il>le, 

l)Ut strong ; the paper is thin, l>ul noi Oiinsy ; and the type is clear. . . . 
Such works should s)ieak for themselves : their quality is ur.denialilc.’ 

Alhctt'‘'um. 


I. Swift (Jonathan). Gulliver’s Travels. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, l>y (i. K. Dennis. 


2-4. Motley (J. L.). Rise of the Dutch Republic. With 
Uiogiaphical Introduction by MoNcuRE D. Conwav. 3 vols. 

5-6. Emerson (R. W.). Works. Edited l>y George Sami’^o.n. 
\’ol. I. Essays (ist an«l 2nd Series), atari Representative Men. 
Vol. II.—English Traits, N.aturc, and Ct>n<luct of Life. 

7-S. Burton (Sir Richard). Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah. Introduction by Stanley La.nk-I’ooi.e. 2 vt)ls. 

9. Lamb (Charles). Essays. Including the Essays of Elia, 
Last Essays of Elia, and Elian.i. 

ro. Hooper (George). Waterloo : The Downfall of the Eirgt* 
Napoleon. New Erlition, with Map; and Plans. 

II. Fielding (Henry). Joseph Andrews. 

12-13. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Motteux’s Translation revised. 
With Lockhart's ‘Life’ and Notes. 2 vols. 


14. OJverley (C. S.). The Idylls of Theocritus, with the 

Eclogues of VirgU. English Verse Translation by C. S. 
Calverley. Introduction hy R. Y. Tyrrei.i., Litt.D. 

15. Burney (Fanny). Evelina. Edited, with an Introduction 

and Notes, hy Annie Raine Eli.is. 

16. Coleridge (S. T.). Aids to Refiectiou, and The Con¬ 

fessions of an Enquiring Spirit. 

17-18. poetry and Truth from my Own Life. Rcvi.sed 

Translation by K Steele Smith. With an Introduction an«l 
Bibliography by Karl Breul, Litt.D., Ph.D. 2 vols. 

PrinceBS. Translaicd l.y 1:. S. 
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Bohn’s Popular Library— continufd. 


26--7. Emerson (E. W.). Works. With the text edited by GsoRt.E 
Sampson. \'ol. m. Society ;\nd Solitude, Letters and Social 
Aims, Addrejc^'s. \'ol. IV. Mi>ccllane-*us Pieces. 

jS-29. Eielcling' (Henry). Tom Jones. 2. voK 

30. Jameson iMrs.). Shakespeare's Heroines. Characteristics 

of Wonjcn : Moral, Polilic-al, and Hi.^torical. 

31. Marcus Aureltus Antoninus. The Thoughts of. Tran.s- 

lareil hv GkoR'.k Long, M.A. With an Es^eiy on Marcus 
.Aurelius hv M.ArruEw .\r.\oli». 

3c. Mignet. History of the French Revolution, from 17S9 
to 1S14 

33-35. Montaigne. Essays. Cotton's Translation. Revi-iod hy 
W. C H AZI-ITT. 3 vols. 

36-3S. Ranke. History cf the Popes. Mr.<;. Foster's Translation. 
Revised by G- K. Dknnis. 3 vols. 

39. Trollope (Anthony). The Warden. With an Introduction 

hv Frederic Harri.son- 

# 

40. - Barchester Towers. 

4t. - I>r. Thorne. 

42. - Framley Parsonage. 

43-44.-Small House at Allington. c vols. 

4^_4(3, - The Last Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols. 

47. Emerson (R. W.). Works. IMiied hy Geor<-.3 Sampson. 
\'ol. N . P«x'ms. 

4S-49. lane s Arabian Nights' Entertainments. Edited, with 
Introiluciion and Notes hy St.wi ev Lane Pc*<''LF., 

Liit.D. ^'ols. I. and II. 

50. Plotinus, Select Works of. Tran^l.uetl fro>m the Greek. 

cT Five Essays by Lord Macaulay. From the Enry.li’/^r.iia 
BHtamti .- a . Fdited hy K. H. GretTON. M..-\. 

52. Hooper (G.). The Campaign of Sedan. Xew Edition. 

53. Blake. Poetical Works. 

54. "Vaughan. Poetical Works. 

55. Goethe. Faust. Rc\*ised Edition. 

56-57. Trelawny. Adventxires of a Younger Son. 2 vol^c 

5S Poushkin. Prose Tales. The Capi.ain's IXxughter—Dou- 
brovskv—Tli. ( »ucen of Sp.ides—An .Xnvateur IVa^nt G«r« — 
The Shot —Tl-.c Snow >torm — The ro>tTn.aster—ThcCoftn Maker 
— Kirdjali—The E^ptian Nights—Peter the Greats Negro. 
TraDbl.itct.i by T. Krank, 



Hohn’.s Poj’ULak Liurarv— coiiiiir.itii. 


59 6o. 

61-62. 


63-64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 


70. 


71 


72 


73 - 

74 - 
75-76. 

77-7S. 

79 - 

la 


Manzoni. The Betrothed, 2 

Lane's Arabian Nig-hts Entertainments. 1 •li'.i.il, uiiii 
Introduction. and .'-i 1 a ^ I F-V I. *«.■■ •) b. 

M-A., Litt.l). V..l^. HI. .xnd IV. 

Plutarch's Lives. Wiili .Vote-, and a LiiV. I:> A. Sii:\v\ii[, 
Into I-'cllow of Trinity C'-ILy:*.-, CamUridoo, .tad HE'ila.K 
I.O.Nii, M,.\. Vi<U. I..And II. 

Lucretius. A Pf '-c Ti.m-Uiim. H> II. A. J. 

Ueprinted fr.nn the final (l-ourtit) lalili-.n. Witli .in Intro<Juc»i‘»n 
l>yj. D. DfiF. M.A. 

Essays and Stories by Edgar Allan Poe. Sdcctcxl an.l 
Kdifcd by Hari>rK" 0'<tR.\l>V. 

Selected Letters by Horace Walpole. Arr.mgol an-i 
Edited by Al.lCE I). tiRF.E.v wooi •. 

Keate, The Poems of. With a Menvar l.v the laio L..id 
Houuhton* 

C^xy s Dailt6. The i>f Hell, ;iiul l‘.ira<h-o ol* 

Uantc .Mioheri. Tr.An.d.\ic<i by tlio Kcv. IJ’. 1 . (.'AkV, M..\. 
New E.inion by M. L. K-.ERiox-CAsri k. Wni, Iniroduclion, 
Lhronologic.nl \ icw ..f bi^ Age. .\,ddiii-.n.\l N- ics, and an Index 
of proper naiiK-s. 

MoresUtopia. I\obin>-.n\ Tr.xn.-. 1 aii,.n oftbe * Utopia'; toCctlicr 
wub Roper's ‘ Life of Sir Thomas More ’ and .M-.rc's Letters to 

Margaret Roper, .and others. Edited with X-.ics bv C.UORCS 
bAMT^oN, vviih nn Intro<luction by Gcthkeh M M \ 

Schopenhauer's E^ys. Selected and Translated. '\v,tl, a 
Bio^.xphicnl Introduction and Sketch of bis rhilt.st.phv, by 

rhii'lopi°v" "f 

Notes on Shakespeare and 
-^Ir. Collier’s Tr.Aiiscript of 

?oUecie 7 ''^k"T ."sHK? aA®"’’''' 

HSU; or, The 

Hawthorne'S Transformation (The Marble l aun) 
Kel^ge AmeUa. IWoe’s Edition revised. = vols. 

Innint^^^sarT® T™shtcrft^^ th'^r -^'•=^-^"‘lri»-The. 
« T ‘ bom the German bv s. Menubi 

bT tf e A^c^ente’ ,^®P-«®“tation of Death 

Zl.MMERX. Edited bv Edw vrh lipM 

Canibndge. ' “Ei-i-, M.A., Trinity College, 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, ^s. 6d. net each. 

TTu following Volumes have been issued: 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selnvyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. and Edition. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. and Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness, and Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. and Edition. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. and Edition. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins, and Edition. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. and Edition. 
LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwhll. and Edition. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. and Edition. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. and Edition. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, Litt.D. and Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachby. and Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell, and Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rba. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud CRumvELL. and Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contbssa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton IIolborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A.. f .o.n. 

fVri/e for Illustrated Prospeetus. 
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New £(litiotiB, (cap. 8vo. 6a. uacb 

TMK ALDINE EEITIOJN 

or TRB 

BRITISH POETS. 

This exceUont edition of the EnRlleh diisfic*. with their cotniil.,to And 

schoLirly mtro<luctioafl, aro !?omothinff very ditforont from' tho cJ»a»p rolumon of 
oxtracte which aro just now eo much too common.'—S<. Jnmes/i aa-..-tte. 

‘ An oxcellout aorios. SimUl, handy, and coaiploto.'—Saf.., day lieviaw. 


Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti 
Burna. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

3 yolfi. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 TOU. 

O^pbell. Edited by His Son- 

in-law^ the Rot. A. W. Hill, With 
Memoir by W. AUingham. 

O^tterton. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M,A. 2 vols. 

Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nioolas. 6 vols. 

Edited byJa8.Haunay. 
“y T. A.he. 
W. Moy 

Dyden. Edited by tho Rev R 

Hooper, M.Ae 5 vola, 

Austin DobBoa. With Portrait ^ 

by B»dehaw, 

®di‘«d‘-yU.eKev.A.B. 

*>y George 


Milton, Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 voU. 

PameU. Edited by G. A. Aitkon, 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Donnis, 3 toU. 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson 
2 vole. 

Raleigh and Wotton, With 8o- 

Writinffn of othnr 
COURTLY POETS from ISW to 1650. 
by Von. ArchUcacon llaunah, 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 

5 vois. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited bv 

Rov. A, Dyoo. 

SheUey. Edited by H. Buslon 

rorznan* 5 yo1s» 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col¬ 
lier. S Tola. * 

E^ted by J. Yeowoll. 
^ord.®?*voll J- 

Wor^worth. Edited by Prof 

Dowden. 7 vols. ^ -rroi, 

"W-yatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

* Tlio best mstraction on games and sports hj the best aathonties, at the lowest 
pnoes /—Oxford Magazine. 

Small 8yo. cloth. Illnstrated. Price Is. each. 


Cricket. By Frkd C. Holland. 

Cricket. By the Hon. and Bev. 

E. Ltttklton. 

Croquet. By Lient.-Ccl. the Hen. 

H. C. Nkepham* 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WrTBFRFOBCT*. Wtth a t chapter for 
by Mrs. Hilltarp. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
Bj JcjLiAK MaesbalT'. Major J. Spens, 
and Rep. J. A. Aekak Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Everabd. 

Double vol. 2«. 

Rowing and Soulllng. By Qvt 

RlXON. 

Rowing and Soulllng. By W. B. 

WOODOATE. 

Sailing. By E. F. Ksionx, dbl.voL 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 
Racstkb Oodfrtt. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Haywabd. 

Double rol. 2.^ 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Clauds 
Wilson. Double toi. 2b, 

Riding. By W. A. Kebb, V.O. 

Double Tol. 2 a» 

Ladles’Riding. By W. A. Kebb, V.O. 
Boxtem. By B. G. Allanbor-Winn. 
With Prefatory Not© by Bat Mnllinfl. 

Fencing. By H. A. Colmors Dorr. 


Cycling. By H. H. Griffin, L.A.O., 

N.O.U., O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
Ladiee, by Mia's Aasss Wooi>, Double 
vol. 2s. (New Edition. 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm. 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By R. Q. ALLAHBON.WrwH and C. Phii.- 
Ltrps-WoLi.KT, [Double vol. 2 j. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jbnkir. 
Gymnastic Competition and Dls. 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F. Graf. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
BETT and A. F. Jestkin. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 
Habrt Vasbali.. Revised Edition 
<1909) 

Football—Association Game. By 
0. W. Axcock. Rewsod Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. Crkswell. 

New Edition. 

Skating. By Dodclas Adams. 

With a rhaptcr for La-ties, by Mies L. 
CnEETHAM, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skatinfi, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2*. 
Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, dto. 
By J. M. Walker and 0. O. Mott. 

Dancing. By Edward Soott. 
Double vol. 2s. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘ No weU-retmlated olub or country hoiue should be evithont tbia uar-ful serioi of 
books.'— Qlohe. Small 8vo. cloth, lUaatmtccL Price 1«. e.acb. 


Bridge. By‘T emplar.’ 
Six-handed Bridge. By Hubert 
Stuart. 6d. _ 

Whist By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.R.8. 
Solo Whist. By Robert F. 

QBEKKa 

Billiards. By Mf^jor-Gen, A. W. 
DxuTSONt FeR.A*9. With u Preface 
by W. J. PoaU. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

BccnANAS. DouVdo vol. 2s. 

Chess. By Bobbrt F. Gref.n. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. O. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I. QuRsBERe. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ‘ BSRKELET.’ 


Reversl and Go Bang. 

By ‘ Bkbkki.kt.' 

Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Beekflet.' 

B6slque and Crlbbage 

By • Bbrkklet.’ 

Eoartd and Euchre. 

By ‘ Beekelft.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

r.y ' Rkekelft.’ 

SVat. Bv Loois Dibhi . 

A'Skat Sooring-book. 1». 

Round Games, inolading Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vln^t^t-un, Ao. By 
BaxtkbWrat. 

Parlour and Playground Gamai. 
By Ur«« Lavbsvoi Ookmi. 




BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown Zvo \ s. 6d. net each. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Iiirierary anU rescript ion* hy Jamk. (*». 

Gilchrist, A.M , M.IJ. Revised and etHtcd wifli an Inirodu* lion on Cathedr.d 
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